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The curriculum materials produced by the Minnesota Center 
are the work of many people* The principle investigators when 
the study was undertaken included the director , Edith West; . 
the research director, William E. Gardner > Fred A. Johnson# 
and Vincent R* Rogers* These staff members in education were 
joined by Everett T* Keach and by the following social scien- 
tists; Robert F. Berkhoffer, Jr., Frank Sorauf, Jr., Caroline 
Rose, Uiirley Holt, Frederic R. Steinhauser, and Roman Warmke. 
Many’ other social scientists contributed to the work of this 
project. Leo Hurwicz prepared a background paper on economics 
and directed the development of simulation games in economics. 
Darrell Lewis prepared several, background papers and offered 
numerous suggestions on the economics units. Robert Holt and 
John Turner prepared background papers for the eleventh grade 
course. Professors Arnold Rose, Jan 0. M. Brock, Harlan M. Smith, 
and John S. Chipman discussed their respective fields with the 
staff. Fred Lukerman prepared a major part of the discipline 
paper on geography, and John Borchert made other suggestions on 
the field of geography. Staff members also consulted many oth- 
er social scientists and members of the staff in the College of 
Education. 

A number of staff writers worked during the summer months 
and during the school year to prepare units and pupil materi- 
als* Not all can be mentioned but those making major 

contributions included Genevie**'" Berkhofer, Robert Beery, 

Stuart Stockhaus, Daniel Eck. , Michael Rockier, Diane Monson, 
and James Olson. A visiting suaff member, Bernard Spodek, was 
primarily responsible for writing the kindergarten units. An- 
other visiting instructor, Edwin Groehhoff prepared these units 
for the fourth grade course. The many classroom teachers and 
other visiting college staff members who prepared materials for 
the Center are too numerous to mention. They are listed in the 
guides for the different grade levels. ‘The staff is indeed 
grateful to these writers and to the many teachers who have 
tried out the materials and made numerous and helpful sugges- 
tions for additions and changes. 

The director of the. project also wishes to thank Fred A. 
Johnson and Everett T. Keach for thear thoughtful suggestions 
after reading a first draft of this final report. 
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SUMMARY 



In the spring of 1963, the University of Minnesota received 
a grant from the Office of Education to develop a new^> sequen- 
tial curriculum in social studies* The Investigators began their 
work with a number of assumptions, including the belief that 
there should be much more emphasis upon the behavioral sciences 
and the non-western world than in the past, that the program 
should be designed to meet the needs of pupils of different 
ability levels, and that the broad goal should be citizenship 
education which requires considerable emphasis xipon the develop- 
ment of inquiry skills as well as a sound knowledge of the 
social sciences* 

The specific objectives outlined for the Center are listed 
below: 

(1) Identification of major concepts and generalizations 
which comprise possible structures for the various 
social science disciplines and identification of the 
methodology and important techniques used to advance 
knowledge in each field* 

(2) An attempt to assess the possibilities of developing an 
integrating framework or structure for the social 
sciences as a whole. This attempt would Involve a study 
of the points of divergence and convergence among the 
social sciences, 

(3) Identification of those concepts, skills and attitudes 
most appropriate for inclusion in the social studies 
curriculum* 

(4) Establishment of a curricular framework for grades 
K-12, with a few suggestions for grades 13-14* 

(5) Development of teacher guides and resource units for 
grades K-12, illustrating the content to be taught and 
the ways In which the material can he presented. These 
guides wight suggest the use of or modification of 
existing resource units and materials developed else- 
where where such materials seemed appropriate# 

(6) Development of sample pupil, materials at various grade . 
levels where such material was not available but was 
needed to field test the courses suggested In the 
curricular framework# 
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(7) Reparation of explanatory materials for use "by teachers 
to aid in their understanding of the point of view of the 
Curriculum Center as well as their use of resource units 
and pupil materials. 

(8) Training of a selected group of teachers for the use and 
evaluation of the resource units and pupil materials in 
their schools. 

(9) Development of evaluation instruments where needed. Field 
tests and evaluation of the resource units and pupil ma- 
terials, including controlled research at some 1< /els. 

The Center undertook its work with an interdisciplinary 
staff of social scientists, social studies specialists and 
classroom teachers e Staff members worked for nearly a year 
before they developed a curricular framework. The identifi- 
cation of objectives one and two as the basis for work on 
objectives three and four did not imply any intent to neglect 
other sources for curriculum objectives and other criteria for 
selecting and organizing content and learning experiences. 

The staff examined the social science disciplines, looked at 
the implications of learning theory and, studies of learners 
for curriculum development, identified Important social trends 
and problems in the country and world, and considered a series 
of philosophical questions such as the appropriate role of the 
school in a democratic society and the role of a social studies 
program in developing values. On the basis of this early work, 
the staff identified goals for the curriculum, developed a 
list of criteria for selecting content, and considered princi- 
ples for orga \izing content from one grade level to another 
and within each grade level. The staff selected the anthropo- 
logical concept of culture to provide the thread to tie the 
entire curriculum together. It developed a curricular frame- 
work to provide continuity and sequence for those key concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudinel behaviors which had 
been identified as goals o Ih these preliminary stages of work, 
staff members developed a series of background papers on each 
of the social sciences, on the social sciences as a whole, on 
learning principles, on skills, on values, and on concepts, 
generalizations and theories. 

The Center proceeded to develop resource units and pupil 
materials where they were needed so that the curricular frame- 
work could be tried out in public schools. In two subsequent 
summers, it brought together a group of teaching associates 
from local schools for a workshop to prepare them to teach the 
courses. The courses at grades K-3> 7-6 and 10 were tried out 
beginning in the school year of 1965-1966 and those at 4-6, 9, 
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M. H -32 during the school year of 1965-1967* Staff members 
•visited classes, held conferences with teachers, and studied 
weekly written evaluation reports from the teachers using the 
materials* Course materials have been revised in the 'Light 
of this field experience* 

Overall teaching guides have been prepared for each grade 
level. Each guide is designed to help teachers understand 
the general focus of the course, the objectives of the course, 
the relationship of the course to the rest of the curriculum, 
the teaching strategies used, ways of adapting resource units 
to specific classes, and the sequential development of con- 
cepts, generalizations, skills, and attitudinal behaviors from 
one unit to the next within the course* 

The field tests of materials have been conducted largely 
within the local area to facilitate direct observations by 
and personal consultation with staff members. However, two 
school systems in other parts of the country have been trying 
out certain parts of the curriculum, using different tech- 
niques for implementing the courses* These two systems are 
providing the Center with information which should aid them in 
future implementation efforts* 

Although most of the research related to both the curri- 
culum itself and ways of implementing new curricula have had 
to await the completion of the developmental phase of the 
project, some formal types of evaluation have been used in 
addition to the less formal feedback from teachers using the 
courses* Two studies were conducted with funds from other 
agencies* The Minnesota National Laboratory, the research 
arm of the Minnesota State Department of Education, conduc- 
ted an evaluation study of the seventh grade sociology course, 
since this course provides the greatest departure from the 
more traditional curriculum* A graduate student, with funds 
from the same source, conducted a study of the primary grade 
materials using a group interview technique with children. 
These reports are appended in full to the final report. 

Two questionnaire studies have also been conducted. One 
has been used to obtain data from principals and participating 
teachers involved in a new type of in-service training pro- 
gram* This program used teachers trained in summer workshop 
programs who had taught the new courses successfully to train 
other groups of teachers at their grade level* The question- 
naire assessed attitudes of participants toward both "the in- 
service program and the new courses which they were teaching. 
The other questionnaire study was conducted by the social 
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studies consultant in one of the associated schools which is 
located at a great distance from the Center. This question- 
naire was designed to obtain the reactions of teachers to 
the individual units which they taught during the last half 
of the school year of 1967-1968. 

The final report of the project includes several chapters 
other than that on evaluation findings which should prove of 
particular use to those interested in the Center *s curriculum 
or in the task of developing a new K-12 curricular sequence. 
First, it includes a description or case study of how a social 
studies curriculum center, using an interdisciplinary staff, 
has worked through the various tasks confronting curriculum 
developers. This description idantifies the kinds of prob- 
lems which staff members face if they decide to develop a 
curricular pattern which differs greatly from the old one 
and to implement such a curriculum in the public schools. 
Second, the final report provides the rationale for the cur- 
ricula r framework and includes an analysis of that framework. 

The Center v s staff has not been able to accomplish all 
that it set out to do or wanted to do. The Center had planned 
originally to develop a K-12 curriculum with additional 
suggestions for appropriate junior college courses to follow 
the K-12 sequence. Limitations of time and money led the staff 
to postpone making suggestions for the junior college level. 
Second, the staff has been unable to revise all of the ma- 
terials before the second year of tryout in the public schools «• 
This means that it dees not have teacher feedback on all of the 
revised materials which are being submitted to the Office of 
Education. Moreover, several units, coming at the end or near 
the end of three courses, have not been taught in the public 
schools so far, since teachers have taken longer to teach 
earlier units than will be required once pupils have come 
through the earlier sequence upon which the courses are built. 
Third, although the staff has developed many pupil materials, 
more materials would make the job of teaching the courses 
easier. Staff members see a particular need for more reading 
materials at different reading levels, somewhat like those 
developed at three different reading levels for the eighth 
grade course. The director of the project believes that some 
of the background papers on disciplines are of uneven quality, 
and that perhaps more time should have been spent on the pre- 
liminary Identification of key concepts and generalizations in 
the different fields. However, the Center faced a time dead- 
line. lb was also trying to develop a model to illustrate 
how continuity and sequence of concepts, generalizations, 
skills, and attitudes can be developed within a K-12 curric- 
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ulum and the tasks which must he undertaken to do such a job* 
The curricular framework developed is designed to permit change 
in the light of new world events, changes in the disciplines, 
and feedback from teachers# A serious lack of funds made impos- 
sible some of the revisions which the director would like to 
see undertaken and also limited the efforts at dissemination 
about the project and the kinds of research which the staff 
wished to undertake* 

Although staff members believe that the Center*s curri- 
culum materials need more evaluation, their tentative conclu- 
sions are that the materials are proving effective in achiev- 
ing goals, even though they are uneven in quality and some need 
further modification • Staff members certainly do not believe 
that this program offers the only possible curricular model to 
achieve these goals, bub they do consider it promising enough 
to warrant further implementation in schools and further eval- 
uat ion studie s • 

The Center faces a number of tasks now that the initial 
developmental phase has been completed* First, it needs to 
conduct a number of research studies both on the curriculum 
itself and on ways of implementing new curricula in schools* 
Research on the curriculum involves both short-range research 
on individual courses and long-range research on the impact of 
the total sequence of courses* Second, the Center needs to 
attack the problem of dissemination which a lack of funds has 
made impossible up to this point* Finally, the Center ideally 
should engage in a continuing task of revising materials in 
light of evaluation studies and changes in the world and in the 
social science disciplines© 
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CHAPTER ONE: INTRODUCTION 



The Minnesota Curriculum Center has had as its major goal 
the development of a new social studies curriculum for grades 
K-12, with some suggestions for grades 13-1^ in communities 
with junior colleges. The Center set for itself the task of 
developing a curriculum s trying it out in public schools, re- 
vising materials in the 1 ght of this try-out, and evaluating 
selected courses. 

It was recognised from the oeginning that complete evaluation 
would be impossible, given the funds and time available. Much 
needed research must await future study. Such research involves 
a second stage of any development project, even though some 
evaluation is an integral part of the developmental phase of 
curriculum work. Carefully controlled research in the future 
should provide further help to those engaged in revising and 
reworking materials developed under this first grant. Some 
of the research problems envisioned by this staff and raised 
by its work so far are discussed in chapter five 0 Research 
to date is presented in chapter four, with two research studies 
reported in full in Appendices one and two. 

Before the Center began full scale operations, the major 
investigators identified some of their major assumptions about 
curriculum development in the social studies and outlined the 
major objectives for a curriculum project. Since their objec- 
tives can be understood only in terms of the assumptions with 
which they began their work, these assumptions need to be stated 
at the outset. 

The first and most obvious of these original assumptions 
was that the social sciences have much to offer the individual 
in terms of helping him understand the world around him and 
cope with problems of the modern-day world. The social sciences 
should be part of the general education of all pupils. 

Related to this major assumption were the following more 
specific assumptions: 

( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 
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The behavioral sciences, which have been neglected 
in the past, are rich sources for a social studies 
curriculum which is designed to prepare pupils for 
the modern world. In some ways, the behavioral 
sciences have more relevancy than the more traditional 
history content. Therefore, the social studies curri- 
culum should provide increased emphasis upon the be- 
havioral sciences. 

The social studies program should be designed to 
develop better consumers of social science materials, 
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not budding young social scientists, although hope- 
fully the program will attract some pupils to ad- 
vanced study in one or more of the social science 
disciplines. To achieve this end, the social studies 
program should help pupils understand the common out- 
looks and techniques of the social sciences as well 
as the special perspectives and methods by which the 
practitioners of each discipline advance knowledge 
in their field. The program should also help pupils 
learn key concepts and major ideas from each of the 
disciplines, with the greatest emphasis upon those 
concepts and ideas which are of importance in a num- 
ber of the social science fields and which are useful 
analytical tools for making sense out of new da*cao 

(3) It is important to develop a viable program to pro- 
vide for the needs and interests of a great range. of 
pupils of different abilities, cognitive styles, in- 
terests, and backgrounds. Special courses for the 
gifted students or for disadvantaged pupils have 
their place. However, it is more important to develop 
a curriculum which makes provision for individual dif- 
ferences among the entire student population. 

A second and equally-obvious assumption of the investi- 
gators was that the social studies curriculum needed improve- 
ment and that this improvement could be achieved best by the 
cooperative efforts of social studies specialists, social 
scientists representing the different disciplines, and class- 
room teachers. 

The investigators analyzed some of the reasons for this 
need for change in the curriculum in its original proposal for 
funds from the Office of Education. 

Demands for curricular revision have been brought 
about by a number of developments. Most notable have 
been changes taking place in society. The present 
secondary school curriculum, with but few modifica- 
tions, grew out of a commission report made in 1916. 

The elementary school program has changed much more 
since that time, but it too suffers from a failure to 
keep up with societal changes. The social science 
curriculum must take account of changes in the world 
scene in which new countries and areas have become of 
great international significance, in which new ideologi- 
cal conflicts and new social, economic, and political 
upheavals are revolutionizing the world. An increase 
in culture contact makes a knowledge of world affairs 
far more important than it was in! 1916. 
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The social studies curriculum must adjust to the 
rapid developments in science and technology with their 
great potential for either progress or disaster, the 
outcome depending upon how well man learns to control 
them with the use of knowledge from the social sciences. 
Along with scientific and technological changes have 
come changes in economic, social, and political insti- 
tutions, not so much in structure as in role, size, and 
power. Within the United States there has been a shift 
from a rural to an urban population with many consequent 
social problems, including those arising from closer and 
more numerous contacts among individuals and groups than 
in the past. The social studies curriculum must provide 
increased attention to problems arising from scientific 
and technological changes. 

The social studies curriculum is in imperative need 
of revision because of the great growth of knowledge 
among social science scholars. The older social sciences 
are being reinterpreted in the light of new information. 

New methods are being used to gain knowledge. New 
theoretical frameworks are being developed. In addi- 
tion, several disciplines, almost ignored by the present 
curriculum, have made great progress in the accumulation 
of knowledge and the development of theories which can 
help pupils understand people’s behavior individually 
and in groups. Anthropology, psychology, social psy- 
chology, and several branches of political science, 
such as comparative government and political behavior, 
are rich sources for a social studies curriculum de- 
signed to prepare pupils for the modern world. 

The social studies curriculum needs revision in the 
light of new discoveries in the field of education. Scho- 
lars working on the psychology of learning and those try- 
ing out new curricula in mathematics, science, and econo- 
mics are challenging older ideas about readiness and the 
age level at which concepts and skills can be introduced 
successfully. Educational psychologists are developing 
theories about the teaching of the structure of a disci- 
pline in order to promote understanding, retention, and 
application of knowledge to new problems. Results of 
research based upon present social studies offerings 
have shown an appalling lack of retention of knowledge, 
lack of progress in the development of skills, and a 
frightening lack of interest in and respect for the 
social sciences* 

A third major, assumption of the staff was that a social 
studi os "curriculum should be designed to help achieve the broad 
goal of citizenship education. From the geginning, the investi- 
gators assumed that there is no dichotomy between good social 
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science and this aim. No one can he an effective citizen in 
the contemporary world unless he has a good grasp of some of 
the basic ideas of the social sciences and, more import, ant, 
the inquiry tools and perspectives which will help him under- 
stand new developments. 



Given this broad goal of citizenship education, certain 
other assumptions follow: 

(l) A major criterion for selecting topics for study 
should be the importance of the topic in helping 
pupils understand the modern, rapidly-changing 
world in which they live. Many topics could oe 
used to teach the basic concepts of the different 
fields. Geographical concepts and perspective, for 
example, could be studied through concentration upon 
some small, relatively insignificant and unknown par^^ 
of the world or they can be studied while investigating 
an area of world-wide importance. Given the goax of 
citizenship education, however, most of the topics 
selected for study should be related to significant 
aspects of the modern world— to trends and to r e l a ~ 
tively persisting problems which face the people of 
the world. Pupils ’ should be introduced to the major 
areas of the world, since events in these places can 
have such an impact upon their lives. The social 
studies should give greatly increased attention, 
therefore, to the non-western world and to inter- 
national relations. 



(2) The first criterion implies a second— namely, that a, 
curricular framework should lend itself to enange in 
the light of new developments in the local area » 
nation, and world, as well as to new developments^ 
in the social sciences themselves, without requiring 
drastic changes in the overall framework within only 
a few years. 

(3) The social studies program should emphasize thinking 
processes needed by citizens. Xn a democracy, the 
goal should be a thinking citizen, not a person who 
accepts ready-made ideas without critical examination. 
The investigators for this project have given hign 
priority to this goal of developing the ability to 
inquire. However, thinking does not take place in 

a vacuum} pupils can learn to think only by thinking 



%o attempt will be made at this point to define the be- 
haviors believed important for good citizenship in a democracy. 
This is done briefly in chapter three. 
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about something# Certain content may lend itself 
better than other topics to stimulating inquiry. ^ 

Certainly, the goal of developing skills of inquiry 
should be kept in mind in selecting content to be 
studiedo Usually, however, other criteria can play 
an important part in this selection, since pupils 
can learn to inquire by studying many different kinds 
of topics. This goal of developing thinking processes 
should have as much influence or more influence upon 
teaching strategies and the selection of specific 
learning experiences within units as upon the selec- 
tion of content for study. Since concepts become 
tools of inquiry, moreover, attention must be given 
to developing key analytical concepts from the social 
sciences. 

(4) The curriculum should provide opportunities for pupils 
to examine value conflicts in our society and to examine 
and clarify their own positions on these conflicts. 

Pupils should learn to identify value conflicts and 

the factual questions needing investigation as they 
examine such conflicts. They should learn to use 
the social sciences to help them identify probable 
consequences of following different value positions 
and to select the course of action most likely to 
achieve their carefully-thought out goals. 

The investigators did not come to any conclusions until 
after the Center began operating about the value con- 
flict over whether or not the social studies program 
should attempt to teach values, not just teach about 
values as social data. For a discussion of the posi- 
tion which the ‘Center eventually reached after lengthy 
discussions, see Background Paper #11 and pages 109-113 
below. 

(5) A social studies program should include some topics 
which will help pupils understand themselves and hope- 
fully help them in the task of developing their own 
philosophy of life. One study has concluded that 
emotional adjustment is the most crucial factor in 
good citizenship behavior around a school and neighbor- 
hood. 2 

Although emotional adjustment is not sufficient for the 
good citizen, it is important, particularly in a democracy. 



2 Stanley E. Dimond, Schools and the Development of Good 
Citizens (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953) s PP« 40-41. 



Studies of prejudiced personalities, of the people 
who join authoritarian movements* of those who are 
politically apathetic, or those who are alienated 
from society would tend to justify educational attempts 
to promote emotional adjustment partly in terms of 
the goal of developing good citizens. There is no 
empirical data to show that studying any specific 
topics will help pupils become better adjusted 
emotionally. Certainly, it is probable that the 
ways in which teachers treat pupils, their teaching 
strategies and techniques, and the kinds of inter- 
action among pupils which they promote are more 
effective than any content in helping pupils develop 
a positive self-image and emotional adjustment. How- 
ever, staff members believed that the study of topics 
which would give pupils a chance to look at themselves 
and their relations with others, examine their own 
valu^ conflicts, and consider their goals might have 
some impact upon emotional adjustment. Although this 
hypothesis needs testing, staff members felt that it 
was worth exploring and that some topics should be 
selected for study because they relate to the immediate 
interests and concerns of pupils, not just to societal 
problems. 

(6) A curriculum should be designed to create continuing 
interest in the social sciences. No matter how useful 
a curricular design in teaching concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and skills, it would be detrimental to the goal 
of citizenship education if the program were to lead 
to the development of a dislike for the social sciences. 
A well-planned and interesting program should stimulate 
pupils to continue to follow current affairs and to 
read, listen, and study topics from the social sciences. 

A fourth major assumption of the investigators was that a 
curriculum needs to be developed as a coordinated program from 
grades K-12 or even K-l4 for communities with junior colleges, 
rather than piecemeal at either each school level or within one 
social science discipline# The investigators felt strongly about 
this belief, strongly enough to undertake such a massive curri- 
culum development project despite the relative paucity of funds 
available for such a project as compared to those available for 
other curricular programs with a much narrower focus. 

This belief in the need for K-12 curriculum revision is based 
upon a series of other assumptions: 

(1) The curriculum should give much greater attention than 
at present to the problem of sequential learning. If 
pupils are to learn and use skills, concepts, and 
generalizations or to develop attitudes, they must 
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encounter situations designed to teach for such objec- 
tives upon many occasions throughout their school years. 

A carefully designed program to provide continuity and 
sequence would give them a chance to deepen and refine 
their understandings and skills as they advance in 
school. Repeated encounters with carefully sequenced 
skills, concepts, and generalizations promotes trans- 
fer of learning to new situations which pupils may 
encounter in the future, since pupils experience many 
occasions in which they find past concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and skills helpful to them as they try to make 
sense out of new data# Moreover, A K-12 curriculum 
should provide opportunities for cumulative experiences 
designed to reenforce each other in order to develop 
desired attitudinal goals— goals which research find- 
ings indicate are not easily achieved through single, 
isolated experiences* (A further analysis of 'this assump- 
tion about sequencing is found in Background Paper #10 
on ”The Duplications of Learning Theory for Curriculum 
Development,” p. 8 •) 

Not only should attention be given to developing 
sequential learning, but provision must be made to 
help teachers understand this sequence and make use 
of previous learning. At the present, the failure 
of many teachers to pay attention to what has gone 
before is due in part to ignorance, in part to the 
belief that there is no carefully prepared sequence. 

Other factors are also important, but the investigators 
assumed that teachers would pay more attention to what 
their colleagues were doing if they could be certain 
that a sequence had been developed carefully and spec.if- 
•'ically and if this sequence could be communicated to 
them. 

(2) Appropriate grade placement of topics, concepts, and 
skills should be reconsidered in the light of new 
developments in the psychology of learning and the 
findings of those who have been working with new 
materials at the elementary school level. The greatly 
increased mobility in American society and the wide- 
spread ownership of television sets have meant that 
children come to school with different knowledge and 
interests than children had years ago when the curri- 
cular framework based upon the expanding environment 
was developed. Some studies indicate that children 
in the primary grades have a high level of.interest 
about peoples in other parts of the world.*^ The 



^For example, see Kenneth Wann, M. Dorn, and E. Liddle, 
Fostering Intellectual Development in Young Children (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1962 ) . 
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.findings suggest that the expanding environment frame- 
work may be outmoded and that a new one might be sub- 
stituted to introduce children more quickly to other 
parts of the world and to peoples of other countries* 

Existing research does not provide a complete guide 
to grade placement, since much of it is based upon 
what can be learned, given traditional programs in 
the courses upon which the research has been con- 
ducted or traditional programs prior to such courses. 
What. could be taught given other kinds of courses or 
earlier preparation requires much additional research. 
However, some research findings do suggest that many 
concepts and skills can be taught earlier than pre- 
viously supposed. Moreover, other research findings 
suggest that the traditional placement of some topics 
may come too late to have much effect upon certain 
attitudes in which social studies educators are inter- 
ested. For example, studies on political socialization 
raise questions about whether or not some content 
dealing with our political system should be taught 
earlier than in the past, since many pupils enter 
high school with their political attitudes fairly 
well. developed but with little intellectual under- 
girding for these attitudes General research on 
changing attitudes and on attitudes of children toward 
other races suggests that concepts and topics designed 
to affect attitudes toward diversity among peoples 
or other races or nations might be more effective 
if introduced very early in the curriculum. 

The investigators involved in this curriculum develop- 
ment project believe that a number of curriculum ques- 
tions need, to be investigated. These would include 
such questions as: (a) Can specified concepts be 

taught effectively in earlier grades? (b) How much 
time is needed to teach them at these levels as com- 
pared to the time needed to teach them equally well 



^or example, see J. D. McAulay, "Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades," Social Education . 18:357-358 (December, 1954); 
Gloria Cammarota, ’'New Emphases in Social Studies for the Pri- 
mary Grades,” Social Education . 27:77-80 (February, 1963); Ber- 
nard Spodek, "Developing Social Science Concepts in the Kinder- 
garten," Social Education . 27:253-256 (May, 1963). 

5 . 

Since the Center began its operations, much additional work 
has been done in examining political socialization among children 
and youth. These studies are now summarized in John J. Patrick, 
Political Socialization of American Youth: Duplications for 

Secondary School Social Studies * Research Bulletin No. 3 of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (Washington: The National 

Council for the Social Studies, 1967). 
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at later levels? (c) To what extent do pupils make 
use of concepts and skills taught in the earlier 
years as they encounter new data in later grades? 

(d) "What happens to pupils® interest in social studies 
if these concepts are taught at earlier levels? (It 
might be unwise to teach them even if they can be 
taught successfully, if to do so blunts pupils® inter- 
est.) (e) Does the introduction of some concepts have 
other kinds of adverse effects? For example, will con- 
tent about peoples of other countries or races lead 
to stereotypes if introduced too early or lead to 
attitudes just the opposite of those desired by the 
curriculum developers? Will teaching children that 
peoples in other societies have different ways of 
living and different values which seem right and 
natural to the people of those societies make it 
more difficult for American children to internalize 
the values of their own society? How early can such 
ideas be introduced without running this danger, if 
it should prove to be one at the earliest grade levels? 
Will introducing pupils to realistic ideas about poli- 
tical decision-making and political power earlier than 
at present lead to political cynicism, feelings of 
political inefficacy, and apathy? These are but some 
of the questions which need investigation. 

The present investigators are not trying to answer all 
of these questions. To conduct research on these ques- 
tions requires the previous development of curricular 
programs which include an earlier grade placement of 
concepts, topics, and skills. The University of Minne- 
sota Curriculum Center is involved in such a curriculum 
development project. It has conducted a little research 
in an attempt to answer some of the questions raised, 
but most of the research needed must await more time, 
more funds, and/or more graduate students interested 
in research topics, and hopefully alternative curri- 
cular programs attempting to teach some of the same 
concepts, skills, and topics at slightly different 
grade levels or through different approaches. Neverthe- 
less, sub-assumption #2 contributed to the belief of 
the Minnesota investigators that curriculum development 
should be concerned with the total K-12 curriculum. 

(3) The present curriculum is much too crowded, and there 
is too much duplication of topics. Where new subject 
content has been added to keep the program abreast of 
changing social trends, little has been removed from 
the curriculum. The resulting overcrowded program 
leads to such a superficial treatment of topics that 
it is unlikely to be successful in developing signifi- 
cant understandings, skills, or interest in the social 
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studies. The social studies curriculum must provide 
enough selectivity so that pupils will study topics 
in depth. Time must be found some place in the curri- 
culum to teach those skills and ideas thought most 
important. 

In part, this problem can be attacked by reducing the 
duplication which exists within th/3 traditional curri- 
culum — duplication frequently without increased depth 
or analysis, which leads to boredom for students who 
have studied similar topics in the past. This duplica- 
tion has been both planned and unplanned. Some repe- 
tition of topics was planned because these topics were 
thought crucial for the many pupils who dropped out of 
school after the elementary grades or at the end of 
junior high school. It was thought wise to expose 
these pupils to certain topics, even though more care- 
ful attention to the topics might be preferable later 
for those students remaining in school. Or repetition 
was planned to ensure that pupils would really learn 
the repeated content. Unplanned duplication also crept 
into the curriculum as teachers, working independently, 
tried to make their courses more relevant to what was 
happening in the world around them. To eliminate 
duplication, provide for sequenced learning, and find 
time for study of topics in some depth requires a look 
at the total curriculum, not just at one or two levels 
at a time. 

(4) Balance among the different social sciences cannot be 
achieved without a new look at the total curriculum. 

As stated earlier, the investigators believe that the 
curriculum should provide increased emphasis upon the 
behavioral sciences which are of growing importance 
today both in terms of their relevance to today’s 
problems and in terms of their prestige in academic 
circles. These social sciences were considered far 
less important in 1916 when the basis for the present 
secondary curriculum was laid in a report by a national 
commission, or even when the now-traditional sequence 
was developed for the elementary school some years 
later. If more time is to be found for study of these 
fields, the treatment of other fields must be reduced 
and brought into balance. Something can be done by 
changing emphases within existing courses, by including 
more emphasis upon economic, political and sociological 
analysis within history courses, for example. However, 
a piecemeal approach is not nearly so satisfactory as 
a complete new look at how the social sciences can be 
fitted together in a balanced program to achieve 
varied goals. 



A number of curricular projects are designing new 
courses or even sequences of courses for one social 
science discipline. Although these projects may pay 
little attention to the problem of balance, in the 
long run, schools must consider the problem. A curri- 
culum center should provide this help by developing a 
coordinated program from the kindergarten through 
grade twelve* 

Basically, then, the problem confronting the Minnesota 
Social Studies Curriculum Center was that of using a team of 
specialists in social studies education, social scientists, and 
classroom teachers to prepare a new social studies curriculum 
which would provide for sequential development of concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudinal behaviors from grades 
K-12* Such a curriculum would also necessitate, in all proba- 
bility, some modifications in college courses if duplication* 
were to be avoided. 

The specific objectives outlined for the Center are listed 
belows 

U Identification of major concepts and generalizations 
which comprise possible structures for the various 
social science disciplines, and identification of the 
methodology and important techniques used in each 
field for advancing knowledge. 

2. An attempt to assess the possibilities of developing 
an integrating framework or structure for the social 
sciences as a whole. This attempt would involve a study 
of the points of divergence and convergence among the 
social sciences. 

3. Identification of those concepts, skills and attitudes 
most appropriate for inclusion in the social studies 
curriculum. 

4. Establishment of a curricular framework for grades 
K-12, with a few suggestions for grades 13-14. 

5. Development of teacher guides and resource units for 
grades K-12, illustrating the content to be taught 
and the ways in which the material can be presented. 
These guides might suggest the use or modification 
of existing resource units and materials developed 
elsewhere where such materials seemed appropriate. 

6. Development of sample pupil materials at various grade 
levels where such material was not available but was 
needed to field test the courses suggested in the curri- 
cular framework. 



7 . Preparation of explanatory materials for use by teachers 
to aid in their understanding of the point of view of 
the Curriculum Center as well as their use of resource 
units and pupil materials. 

8 . Training of a selected group of teachers for the use 
and evaluation of the resource units and pupil mater- 
ials in their schools. 

9. Development of evaluation instruments where needed. 

Field tests and evaluation of the resource units and 
pupil materials, including controlled research at 
some levels. 

The identification of objectives one and two as the basis 
for work on objectives three and four did not imply any inten- 
tion upon the part of the project investigators to neglect other 
sources for curriculum objectives and other criteria for select- 
ing and organizing content and learning experiences. The atten- 
tion given by the staff to these other tasks is made clear in 
chapter two of this report. Rather, the statement of objectives 
one and two indicated an emphasis which the investigators found 
wanting in the traditional curriculum, one which was. receiving 
increased attention in educational literature at the time that 
this project was initiated,, and one which the investigators 
felt worthy of study. By paying attention to objectives one 
and two, the staff could develop a curricular program which 
might be used to test some of the theories then extant about 
the importance of emphasizing structure in the social studies 
program. 

How the Center has operated, its findings, and the next 
steps are the subjects of the remainder of this report. Chapter 
two describes the way in which the Center approached and worked 
on the tasks of curriculum development in general and the speci- 
fic objectives which staff members had set for themselves. It is 
hoped that this description may prove helpful to others who under- 
take such a task in the future. Chapter three presents the curri- 
cular design, describes some of the decisions which affected that 
design, and analyzes the design in some detail. 

Chapter four presents some of the evaluation findings to 
date. This chapter is short, since most of the controlled 
evaluation must await the conclusion of the developmental stage. 
Moreover, the Center’s funds could not be stretched to undertake 
all of the evaluation which staff members desired even during 
the developmental stageo However, several ways were found to 
handle the initial phases of a more careful evaluation of courses 
than could be achieved through the more informal feedback ob- 
tained during the early stages of field tryouts. The Center’s 
research director was also director of the Minnesota National 
Laboratory, the research arm of the Minnesota State Department 
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of Education. He undertook research for the Center, using 
funds and personnel from the Laboratory. His report was ma e 
as a report of that agency and was submitted to uhe Upper Mid- 
west Regional Laboratory which provided the funds. Since his 
report was a separate research report, it is includea in full 
in appendix 1 of this report. Furthermore, the Minnesota National 
Laboratory provided limited funds to a graduate student at the 
University of Minnesota to undertake an exploratory evaluation 
of the primary grade materials using a group interview tectaique. 
This study was conducted under the general supervision of 
sor Everett T. Keaeh, Jr., a member of the Curriculum Center 8 
staff. Since the study was carried out by a graduate student 
as part of her graduate program and with funds from another 
agency, her report is also presented in full yi appendix 2. 

The conclusions of both studies are summarized and analyzed 
briefly in chapter four, but no attempt is made to describe 
the design or present the detailed findings within the body of 
this final report, which focuses instead upon the major go 
of the project— the development of a curriculum sequence for 

grades K-12. 

Chapter four also presents findings from brief question- 
naire studies of both an in-service training program conducted 
by the Center under the auspices of the local Educational Re- 
search and Development Council and of teachers using some o 
the materials for the first time. Moreover, the chapter pre- 
sents some of the findings of the more informal types of ©valua- 
tion which were carried on as an integral part of the development 

process. 

Chapter five presents conclusions. It summarizes what has 
been accomplished and analyzes limitations of the project. K 
also suggests types of research needed as a follow-up to this 
first stage of curriculum development. 

This final report does not include in the appendix all of 
the materials developed by the Center. For example, it does 
not include the background papers which were prepared before 
any attempt was made to develop a curricular framework. Nor 
does it include the extensive curricular materials prepared 
by the Center — the materials which were intended to be the 
chief product of this project. These documents, ix piled on 
top of one another, would reach a height of over six fee,.. The 
materials are being submitted to the Office of Education sepa- 
rately and will be available for purchase from the Center at 

cost. 
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CHARTER TWOS PROBLEMS FACED AND APPROACHES USED IN THE 

CURRICULUM DEVELOSMENT PROCESS 

Since the contract with the Office of Education provided 
for a curriculum development project, not a research project, 
other considerations than those usually followed must control 
the format of a final report on the project® Once a curri- 
culum has been developed in extensive detail, of what value 
can a final report on the project he, other than meeting the 
demands of fulfilling a contract? Certainly, such a final 
report can identify basic assumptions and decisions which have 
affected the kind of curricular framework developed and the 
arrangement of learning experiences within that frameworko 
Certainly, such a report can explicate the salient features 
of that curriculum® Such information should prove helpful to 
those who are weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the 
curriculum materials and will supplement the other background 
papers and teachers* guides to curriculum materials which have 
been prepared earlier* A final report can Include findings 
from early evaluation efforts and can present recommendations 
about next steps and needed further research* However, in 
some fashion, a curriculum center engaged in developing a com- 
pletely new curriculum through an Interdisciplinary team ought 
to do more than this® It ought to provide help to others con- 
cerned about a similar task of curriculum development* This 
report attempts to provide such information in this chapter® 
The chapter describes the methods and approaches used by the 
staff in the process of curriculum development rather than 
the usual research techniques reported by those who have en- 
gaged in a research project* Those interested in the research 
techniques used in evaluating parts of the curriculum are re- 
ferred to the two research reports included in the appendix 
to this final report. 

The detEills presented in this chapter about how the staff 
operated are included to illustrate a curriculum process which 
is not so formal as that found in most textbooks on curriculum 
development, even though the tasks Identified in such books 
were carried out. Curriculum development which Involves an in- 
terdisciplinary team of educators and social scientists must 
be approached more informally in some ways than the procedures 
sometimes suggested if the disparate members of the staff, 
with their different perspectives and skills, are to be welded 
together into a group which can operate cooperatively in addi- 
tion to asking individual contributions for which each is 
ideally prepared* 

Looking back upon the approaches used, the director of the 
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project believes that some worked very well, some might have 
been modified, and more formal statements might have been writ- 
ten on some decisions that were made in order to help others 
not involved in the project understand what was done* More- 
over, taped sessions of staff meetings might have proved valu- 
able to illustrate how such an interdisciplinary group has 
act ually operated as it approached the tasks of curriculum 
building. Certainly, some description of how the staff ap- 
proached this task should help others who become involved in 
a s imil ar task* It may help them avoid some of the pitfalls 
into which this project fell and, hopefully, it may provide 
some ideas about productive ways of having social scientists 
and educators work together on the tasks of curriculum build- 
ing* 

There are a number of tasks which any curriculum project 
should undertake if it is to take advantage of all that has 
been learned about curriculum development over the years* 

Some of these tasks need to follow a set sequence; some can 
be worked on concomitantly or in varying order* Perhaps it 
is easiest to group curriculum tasks under six stages of cur- 
riculum development, even though there will be some overlap 
between several stages, particularly between the last two sta- 
ges and the others, and even though later stages may result 
in some modifications of positions which evolved in the earl- 
ier stages* 

Stage One : Preliminary Investigations 

and Decisions 

The first stage includes work on five tasks which must 
be undertaken in order to made decisions about what objectives 
to identify as well as about the selection and arrangement of 
content and learning experiences* This stage involves consider- 
ation of the various sources for such decisions such as the • 
social sciences from which the curriculum will be developed, 
a study of society, and a study of learning theory and learners 
at different levels to be included within the curriculum re- 
vision* It also involves considerations of certain philosophi- 
cal questions related to the role of the school in society and 
more general philosophical positions about the nature of man, 
knowledge, and the good life and good .society* In addition, 
this stage involves some diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses 
of the present curriculum and a survey of research, educational 
literature, and curriculur proposals made by others that might 
provide valuable suggestions for what might be done at later 
stages of curriculum development* 

These tasks need not be taken up in any set order, bub each 
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is important to the decisions which will follow* The tasks 
as viewed by the chief investigators of this curriculum cen- 
ter and the ways in which the Center approached them are exam- 
ined in the next pages* 

Although the Minnesota Curriculum Center gave attention to all 
of these tasks, for strategic purposes the original investiga- 
tors did not follow the order in which a school curriculum com- 
mittee might engage in them* The Center was to use a staff 
consisting of social scientists and educators, many of whom 
did not know each other well, if at all* Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to sociological principles and to tech- 
niques for inducing curricular change within a school faculty* 

It was the view of the original investigators that any curri- 
culum center using an interdisciplinary staff must consider what 
is known about the development of integrated groups and small 
group theory if such a staff could become an effective working 
instrument for developing a new curriculum* Although working 
relationships between the College of Education and the differ- 
ent social science departments in the college of liberal arts 
have been good, on the whole, it was decided that it might he 
wise to begin work by focusing upon an examination of the soc- 
ial sciences as individual fields and upon the ways in which 
they converge and diverge* This work: was needed in order to 
identify some of the goals of the curriculum and as a basis for 
making decisions about the curricular design© In this early 
stage, the social scientists and educators could come to know 
each other and learn to work as a team* It was hoped that any 
initial suspicions which the social scientists might have about 
either the intentions or the ability of the educators might be 
quelled by this early focus upon the social sciences themselves* 
Since the tradition at the University of Minnesota has been 
to hire social studies specialists with strong backgrounds 
in the social sciences, it was hoped that their ability to enter 
into the initial give and take of discussions about the social 
science disciplines would promote the development of an inte- 
grated group which could then advance to the tasks in curriculum 
development which would arouse more controversy among staff 
members* Interestingly enough, when such controversy did arise, 
social scientists and educators aligned themselves on both sides 
of the controversies rather than on opposite sides* 

Diagnosis of Existing Curricula and 
Review of Educational Literature and Research 



One task in this stage of curriculum development is to 
diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of the existing curri- 
culum* This process is somewhat different for a curriculum 
center than for curriculum developers within a school system* 
The school system can evaluate its existing curriculum in terms 
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of its-^success in achieving specified goals with a particular 
group of students* A curriculum center must take a broader 
view of the curriculum* Obviously, staff members at such a 
center will also be evaluating the existing curriculum in 
terms of certain criteria* However, these criteria may not be 
the same ones at first that they develop more systematically 
at a later stage for the decisions which they must make about 
a new curricular program* If they were to wait for this more 
systematic identification of criteria before deciding that the 
curriculum needed change, no program for curriculum develop- 
ment would be initiated. 

Obviously, the investigators proposing the curriculum 
project at the University of Minnesota, a project which was 
initiated by educators rather than by social scientists, had 
initial assumptions of varying degrees of explicitness about 
criteria by which a curriculum should be judged. They might 
modify these criteria later as they proceeded with more sys- 
tematic exploration of some of the tasks in the first stage 
of curriculum development, but these original assumptions 
were the outgrowfch of their past professional training and ex- 
periences. The original investigators attacked this task of 
diagnosis in the process of developing its proposal to the 
United States Office of Education. The investigators reviewed 
educational research as well as the many complaints in^the 
educational literature and many arguments about needec£*changes 
as they prepared their proposal. Their assumptions about the 
need for change have been summarized in chapter one in this 
report. However, their original proposal also summarized some 
of the educational research which gave rise to some of their 
assumptions about current weaknesses, about what was needed, 
and about possibilities which needed investigating in terms 
of their feasibility. 

The staff members did not complete this diagnostic task 
when it submitted its proposal to the United States Office of 
Education. Staff specialists in education continued to review 
research, summarize research findings for other staff members, 
review curriculum proposals made by others, and reexamine some 
of their original viewpoints in the light of work done on the 
other tasks involved in the first stage of curriculum develop- 
ment. 



Staff members were able to draw upon a number of sugges- 
tions made by a series of committees which had been operating 
within the state of Minnesota. These committees, which had been 
appointed as sub-committees of the Social Studies Advisory 
Committee to the State Board of Education, had been working 






for several years assessing the strengths and weaknesses of 
the existing state curriculum, surveying research, and making 
suggestions for possible changes. Since the chairman of the 
overall advisory committee and since several other active par- 
ticipants on this and on some of the sub -committees were also 
members of the Curriculum Center* s staff, there was consider- 
able carryover from the earlier work. Certainly, not all of 
the suggestions by these earlier committees were adopted, but 
suggestions were given careful consideration by some of the 
staff members. 

Consideration of Philosophical 
Questions Related to Curriculum 
Decisions 



A second task facing a curriculum center in this early 
stage of work is to consider certain philosophical questions. 
What should be the role of the school in a democratic society? 
More particularly, what should he the role of a social studies 
program? Should it be designed to meet youth* s present needs? 
Should it be designed to prepare pupils for future needs? 

Should it be attempting to pass on the present cultural heri- 
tage, and, if so, what part of this heritage? Or should it 
be attempting to do something of each of these, and if so, what 
should be the mix? More specific questions grow out of these 
broader ones. For example, should the social studies program 
focus upon citizenship education or only upon teaching a sound 
knowledge of the social sciences? Other philosophical ques- 
tions must also be considered. What is the view of staff mem- 
bers about the good life and the good society? To what extent 
should a social studies curriculum be designed to try to pro- 
mote the good life or good society as envisioned? What philo- 
sophic position does the staff take about epistemology? 

What implications does this position have for developing a 
social studies curriculum? 

The Minnesota Curriculum Center worked on task two at 
different points. The chief investigators stated some of 
their assumptions about the role of a social studies program 
in their initial proposal to the Office of Education. These 
assumptions are presented in chapter one. However, these as- 
sumptions were not spelled out in detail nor were all of the 
value conflicts involved in them resolved prior to the begin- 
ning of the project. To have done so would have tied the hands 
of the larger staff which was brought together to engage in 
the curriculum development project. For example, the original 
investigators stated that a social studies curriculum should 
provide opportunities for pupils to study value conflicts in 
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their society and to examine their own values* However, they 
did not attempt to reach any decision about whether or not the 
curriculum should attempt to develop any attitudinal goals re- 
lated to values, even though the need to develop certain schol- 
arly values was implicit in the proposal for the Center* The 
original investigators obviously had some assumptions about the 
role of the school in helping prepare for the future and in 
meeting some of their more immediate needs. *"0 have spelled 
out these assumptions and their implications would have pre- 
judiced later attempts to examine such questions more fully 
with an interdisciplinary staff, all of whose viewpoints and 
scholarly perspectives, particularly from such disciplines as 
sociology, anthropology, and political science, should, he con- 
sidered in coming to any final decisions about them. Therefore, 
much of the work on task two was carried on during the first 
year of the Center’s worko To the extent that the original 
investigators agreed, however, that the sources of a social 
studies curriculum cannot be found in the social sciences alone 
but must grow out of a consideration of the needs of learners, 
social trends and problems, and an examination of the learning 
process, the work of the curriculum center was broader than it 
might otherwise have been. 

The staff wrestled particularly hard with the problem 
of what the role of the curriculum should be in attempting to 
develop values. Staff members identified six questions which 
needed investigation before this broader question could be 
answered. First, to what extent are values involved in the 
social sciences themselves? Are social scientists affected 
by values in their work as social scientists? Are some values 
an inseparable part of any social science discipline because 
they are working postulates in the field? In other words, are 
there some values which need to be taught in a social science 
program because they are an inherent part of the work of the 
social scientists? Second, what role can the social sciences 
play, if any, in helping people examine their values or achieve 
the goals they value? Third, what can the social sciences tell 
us about the role of values in a society or about the importance 
of values to individuals? Fourth, what is the role of the school 
in society both in terms of transmitting values from the cul- 
tural heritage and in helping pupils themselves? Fifth, are 
there some values which must be taught if the school is to 
operate effectively as an organization? Sixth, how much impact 
can schools have upon the development of values? If the im- 
pact is small, it would be foolish to establish values as goals 
of the social studies program. Staff members attempted to 
answer these questions **n Background Riper #11 which went through 
several stages of revision before it proved acceptable to the 
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staff as a whole 



Some of the questions raised in task two were answered less 
explicitly than they might have been. At times, various per- 
sepctives of some members of the interdisciplinary staff to- 
ward what constitutes curriculum development and their desire 
to get on with the task of curriculum development without pre- 
paring more position papers, made it easier for the director 
of the project to raise the issues tangentially when it came 
time to make decisions about other questions * The position 
of the staff is implied or stated explicitly in some of the 
background papers dealing with these other matters. For example, 
the paper on the role of the values in the social studies pro- 
gram states a point of view about the role of the school in 
society as it pertains to passing on a cultural heritage and 
as it pertains to its responsibilities for meeting the needs 
of youth. Explicit statements are found within the body of the 
paper, and the staff's assumptions about these questions are 
also implicit in the statement of the attitudinal behaviors 
identified as goals for the social studies program* Moreover, 
an examination of the attitudinal goals reveals the assumptions 
(which were explicit in the minds of the authors and in the 
staff discussions about the paper but not stated explicitly 
in the paper) about what knowledge is, about democracy, and 
about the good life and good society* Statements within the body 
of the paper elucidate some of the positions more clearly* 

It is fairly evident, for example, that the staff members be- 
lieve that the good life for individuals involves some sort of 
commitment to a value system. The staff's position on the im- 
portance of certain values is also implied in the background 
paper on the implications of learning theory for curriculum 
development, since the authors relate some of the learning 
principles to the kinds of learning which staff members felt 
important* Background papers on the different social science 
disciplines and on the social sciences as a whole indicate the 
staff's position on what constitutes knowledge and how man can 
gain knowledge when dealing with social data* 

Not all of the points upon which staff members agreed 
were written up in position papers* At the time, it did not 
seem necessary to do so, as long as there seemed to be agree- 
ment to proceed* At that time the staff was concerned with 
progressing with the task at hand— building a curriculum, 
rather than making all of its positions crystal-clear so that 
others might understand better how it reached certain deci- 
sions* Notes were taken on discussions, and staff members also 
wrote notes to each other and to the director, some of which 
were then discussed in staff meetings. One note from our staff 
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sociologist, for example , stated; 11 X ©m almost persuaded that 
we should simply go ahead and build a curriculum without fur- 
ther concern about values ; we have discussed them enough to 
have become aware of the problem*" Her note then proceeded 
to outline points on which she felt the staff had reached agree- 
ment and a position which she felt some of the staff took on 
a question related to the good life, although she did not de- 
fine it in that way. Rather, she attempted to state how she, 
as a sociologist, viewed what happened to people without a com- 
mitment to values and the dangers and implications she saw aris- 
ing out of this lack of commitment; "When people have no well- 
defined values, when they are anomic, they die. Sometimes they 
die liter ally ; sometimes they become mentally ill. So strong 
is the need for values, that they will accept almost any kind, 
including communism, nihilism, nazism, and so on. This does 
seem to me, as to Bob /"the staff’s historian/, to be s Y ch a 
dangerous trend in our society, that I would "T” , fer to indoc- 
trinate certain traditional values, even though we may not all 
be agreed on all of them. This is what we will be doing if we 
just go ahead with the curriculum because of the nature of the 
particular values most of us in this group share o" This posi- 
tion was discussed in a staff meeting, and the staff’s posi- 
tion was later explicated in the paper on values o The note is 
included here to indicate one way in which the staff operated, 
through informal notes and brief written statements and through 
discussion of such notes and statements in staff meetings. 

No formal position papers were prepared to clarify the staff’s 
position for others. on all questions which were considered prior 
to making curricular decisions about goals and a curricular 
framework. 3n this particular instance, the staff discussion 
was followed up by a more carefully written statement in the 
paper on values; however, in many instances this was not the 
case. This particular note is included here as an example, 
because it happens to be one of those saved for future re- 
ference. 

Analysis of Society 

Closely related to task two is a third task, that of exam- 
ining one’s society and the culture of one’s society and also 
examining the broader society of nations. An identification 
of trends ana. problems helps provide the criteria by which 
one determines significance both of possible goals and of top- 
ics which might be used as vehicles to achieve these goals . 

A society undergoing rapid change, for example, with a trend 
toward an ever-increasing rapidity of change, requires differ- 
ent kinds of education for its citizens than one which is rela- 
tively static, massing on the cultural heritage of existing 
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knowledge, which may he outmoded quickly, may not he so impor- 
tant as developing skills and attitudes which enable people 
to cope with future change. A society in which anomie seems 
widespread, may need more attention to values in the school cur- 
riculum than one in which there is not extensive anomie. A 
society in which international affairs impinges upon the lives 
of individuals makes certain topics more significant for inclu- 
sion in the curriculum than they would he in a society with 
little contact with other parts of the world. Certain topics 
may he of great relevance to the lives of pupils in a society 
torn by dissension between races and marked by racism on the 
part of some and negative self-images on the part of minority 
group children® If education is to prepare pupils to live in 
a society, it must deal with that which is significant and likely 
to he of continuing significance in that society. 

The Minnesota Curriculum Center attacked this task of con- 
sidering social trends and problems at several different points 
in its work and in several ways. Again, it should he noted that 
the original investigators had identified in their proposal to 
the Office of Education some social trends which they thought 
made curriculum change necessary. As the staff considered the 
role of values in a social studies program, they came hack con- 
stantly to the question of needs arising out of social trends 
and problems. Since such points were raised so frequently in 
staff discussions related to other curriculum tasks, and since 
so much had been Witten about current trends and problems by 
others, the staff did not prepare any additional background „ 
paper on this topic. Rather, the staff sociologist wote an 
informal paper for consideration. This paper and ideas from 
other staff members became the basis for a list of trends and 
problems. This list was used in efforts by the staff to apply 
the criterion of significance to the selection of goals, topics 
to be studied, and learning experiences. 

Examining Learning Theory, The Learner, 
and Research on the Development of 
Thinking Rrocesses and Skills in the 
Social Studies 



A fourth task during the first stage of curriculum develop- 
ment involves an analysis of learning theory, a study of re- 
search findings about interests, concerns and abilities of 
learners at different stages of development, a study of research 
findings about differences among learners, and an analysis of 
research findings about the teaching of thinking processes and 
specific skills within social studies programs. Research 
findings on each of these topics have important implications 
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for decisions about what goals are important and feasible, about 
the selection and organization of content and learning experien- 
ces, and about general teaching strategies* 

The staff examined several kinds of questions* For example, 
is a teaching strategy based upon one learning theory more ef- 
fective in achieving some kinds of learning than others? If 
so, which theory and learning strategy related to it would be 
most helpful in achieving the goals which the staff felt most 
important? Is one curricular pattern based upon one learning 
theory more effective than another with all pupils or is one 
more appropriate for some students and less for others? To what 
extent do differences in cognitive styles among pupils make it 
wise to use different teaching strategies if individual differ- 
ences are to be met and some pupils not discriminated against 
in the learning process? Is there common agreement upon any 
principles of learning? What research findings are available 
to evaluate the new theories about learning as related to de- 
veloping a structure in a discipline or to evaluate inquiry 
teaching strategies? What evidence is there about the ability 
of children in the primary grades to develop concepts or to use 
certain thought processes? What does research evidence suggest 
about the teaching of other skills at different levels? What 
studies of interests or of developmental stages of children and 
youth might be helpful in identifying particular topics which 
would motivate study and be useful to the pupils in their ef- 
forts to work their way through certain developmental tasks? 

Two education specialists on the staff, one in the field 
of elementary education and one in secondary education, analyzed 
some of these questions in a background paper on “The Impli- 
cations of Learning Theory for Curriculum Development • They 
consulted specialists in educational psychology as they worked 
on this task* The first draft of this paper became the basis 
for a series of staff discussions, in which the staff socio- 
logist, who was also interested In learning theory, took an ac- 
tive part* The paper was revised and became one of the back- 
ground papers for use by the staff as they made some of their 
early curricular decisions, for use by staff writers preparing 
resource units, and later for use by teachers using the curri- 
culum materials. In addition to this paper, staff members from 
the field of education examined a series of reports on research 
on children^ interests and conceptual development at different 
levels before they submitted their proposal for a curriculum 
project* They summarized the, findings of these and other 
studies in social studies education for use by the entire staff* 



Analysis of the Social Sciences 

Another task which the Center faced during the first stages 
of curriculum work was that of analyzing the social science 
disciplines as sources for the curriculum* One aspect of this 
task was to identify new developments in each of the discip- 
lines in order that the social studies curriculum might he 
brought up-to-date* More far-reaching was the objective which 
the investigators had set in their original proposal* This 
objective involved an attempt to develop possible structures 
for each of the social sciences and to examine the question of 
whether or not an overall structure might be set up for the 
social sciences as a whole* 

The staff defined a discipline as a field of study, an 
organized body of knowledge, and a method of inquiry combined* 
The field of study refers to the data studied and the types 
of questions asked by petitioners in the discipline* These 
questions define the data of the field and so its boundaries* 

A discipline also includes an organized body of knowledge* 

The structure of the field refers to the way in which facts and 
concepts are related* In those disciplines aimed at prediction, 
the structure includes the concepts, generalizations, and theor- 
ies of the field* A discipline also includes a general method 
of inquiry, such as empiricism in the social sciences, a set 
of tools or techniques for carrying out the general method of 
inquiry, and a method of explanation* In the sense that the 
concepts of a field focus and direct inquiry, these concepts 
are tools of inquiry* 

Since some people define the structure of a field as the 
analytical questions asked by practitioners of the discipline 
as they pursue their investigations, it may be wise to clarify 
this staff's position on the relationship of the use of such 
questions (which it considers part of the inquiry process) to 
concepts and generalizations of a field (which it considers 
structure)* At first glance, the two approaches to structure 
appear very different* Upon closer examination, much of this 
difference disappears, unless those who hold the structure - 
concepbs/generalization approach consider it a closed system* 

The analytical questions asked are related to certain key analy- 
tical concepts and arise out of generalizations and theories 
which have been developed around them* For example, one can 
say that decision-making is a key concept in political science 
and even provides a basis for one major framework or theory for 
analyzing the political system, even if it cannot be used for 
prediction* One could set up a series of analytical questions 
related to decision-making, including, to list only a few: How 
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does the decision-maker’s own experiences, perceptions, and 
values affect his decision? How does the structure of govern- 
ment or the institutional framework within which he makes de- 
cisions affect his decision? How is the decision-maker limited 
by available information, time, or resources? Each of these 
analytical questions is related to a generalization about fact- 
ors affecting decision-making© Or, to use another example, one 
can say that culture is an analytical concept in anthropology© 
One could set up a series of analytical questions related to 
culture such as: How do people learn the culture of their 

society? What factors bring about changes in culture within a 
society? To what extent do different groups in the society 
share the same culture and to what extent have they developed 
sub-cultures? To what extent is the culture integrated so that 
a change in one aspect brings about changes in other aspects? 
Each of these analytical questions is related to one or more 
generalizations about culture. Indeed the most significant 
concepts in any field are those which are related to the larg- 
est number of different concepts and which are used in explan- 
atory generalizations and theories. It is the generalizations 
which social scientists have about a concept which make the 
concept significant. 

This Center has chosen to identify important concepts and 
generalizations from the various social sciences and has tried 
to provide for sequential development of them in tUe K-12 cur- 
riculum. This does not mean that staff members reject the idea 
of having pupils learn to ask analytical questions related to 
the concepts. Pupils can be taught to turn generalizations into 
questions to be asked as they study new data. Having learned 
that certain factors affect decision-making by the President, 
for example, they can ask whether or nob these same factors 
or others influenced decision-making by legislators. They may 
discover that they do, or they may wish to limit or modify 
their old generalization. Although pupils can begin with an 
analytical question, this Center’s staff somewhat prefers to have 
them state an hypothesis in the form of a generalization to 
be tested. However, both approaches can and perhaps should he 
used. The approach to use seems to this staff a question rela- 
ted to inquiry methods and teaching strategy, not to the mean- 
ing of structure. Analytical questions define the data of a 
field and so its boundaries. They are used in the process cf inquiry. 
Structure, as defined by this Center, refers to the organization 
of knowledge and so of concepts, generalizations, and theories. 

Each of the social scientists on the staff was asked to 
describe and analyze his discipline in staff meetings. Other 
staff members read widely in materials suggested by each social 
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scientist, so that staff meetings could be used to identify 
differences and similarities among the fields and to raise 
questions which would force each social scientist to clarify 
his position. Other social scientists were brought in at tines 
to present their analyses of their fields of study. Finally, 
each of the social scientists prepared a written paper on his 
discipline. Each of these papers, with the exception of those 
on economics and history, describes the field studied, the types 
of questions asked by practioners of the discipline, conflict- 
ing theories, a possible conceptual framework, and methods of 
inquiry in the field. The staff* s historian took the point of 
view that history has no concepts of its own. Even when his- 
torians may have introduced certain concepts, the major analy- 
sis of such concepts have been carried on by those in other 
social science fields. Therefore, the paper on history analyzes 
history as a field and discusses historical criticism, the ways 
in which the historian can use behavoral science theories and 
concepts in analyzing historical data, the problems of explan- 
ation in history, and the question of periodization. 

The original economist working with the project brought 
in a number of other economists to present their ideas to the 
staff. Finally, one of these prepared a paper which is really 
a reaction to the National Task Force report on Economic Educa- 
tion, rather than a complete analysis of the field of economics. 
It seemed unnecessary at that time to have him prepare a com- 
pletely new document. 

Early in staff meetings, it became apparent that different 
staff members were using terms such as concepts and generali- 
zations differently. Therefore, a staff member prepared a 
paper on "Concepts, Generalizations, and Theories” upon which 
staff members finally agreed. This paper appears among the 
background papers as paper number 3* In addition to attempting 
to clarify terminology and indicate relationships among con- 
cepts, generalizations, and theories, this paper presents a 
brief statement on the usefulness of concepts, criteria for 
determining the significance of concepts, and criteria for 
assessing the difficulty of concepts. The paper also presents 
the staff* s point of view about the place of concepts, general- 
izations, and theories in a social studies curriculum. 

Each social scientist on the staff was asked to do more 
than describe his field of study and outline a possible struc- 
ture for his discipline. Each was asked to identify those as- 
pects of his discipline which he considered most important for 
the ordinary citizen to study. No attempt was made to develop 
formal papers in response to this task.; some papers consisted 
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of lists and some of brief expositions of the topics. Since 
these papers were for staff use rather then for use with those 
who would use the curriculum at a later date, the lists have 
not been included among the background papers for the project. 

The social scientists were also asked to try to identify 
points of convergence between their fields. They prepared lists 
of both concepts used across fields and topics which were stud- 
ied in common by various fields. These lists were used in the 
effort to identify concepts and topics which were of signifi- 
cance to several fields and so which deserved more extensive 
study in the curriculum than some others of significance only 
to one field. 

After studying points of divergence and convergence among 
the disciplines, two staff members prepared papers on the so- 
cial sciences as a whole. One attempts to clarify questions 
which should be asked because of the lack of a common use of 
terminology between fields and even among social scientists within 
one field. This paper proposes that social science terminology 
be examined in terms of processes, structures, and the number 
of social actors involved and suggests questions which should 
be asked about each of these. It includes a chart format which 
might be developed further to help identify the referents for 
frequently used words in the social sciences. 

The other paper on the social science disciplines attempts 
to bring together a number of ideas which would help people 
understand the position taken by this staff on disciplines and 
the role of disciplines in a social studies program. This paper 
defines a discipline, identifies social science data, and dis- 
cusses the social sciences as sciences (including their methods 
of inquiry). It also differentiates the different disciplines, 
notes relationships among them, and discusses the role of the 
social science disciplines in a social studies curriculum. 



Stage Two: Defining Goals 

A second major stage in curriculum development comes when 
staff members proceed to define the goals of a social studies 
program in some detail® The staff of the Minnesota Center 
chose to define goals in terms of: (a) important concepts and 

generalizations from the social sciences which would have 
transfer value in helping pupils understand the world about 
them, now and hopefully in the future, (b) behavioral goals 
related to skills, including thinking skills, and (c) atti- 
tudinal bebavious related to values. 



Obviously., the task of identifying and defining goals is 
re lat ed to and grows out of the tasks undertaken during the 
first stage of curriculum work. The decisions reached during 
t hat stage provided the criteria by which goals were selected. 

At times the work of identifying goals overlapped with the work 
done on tasks related to the first stage. For example, the 
director of the Center found that it was easier to reach con- 
census upon the place of values in the social studies curri- 
culum, if the staff also focused upon the attempt to define which 
value s or attit u&insl behaviors should be objectives of the 
program# The attempt to identify inquiry s k il l s as pert of 
s kill s objectives obviously grew out of the earlier study of the 
different social science disciplines, as well as out of the 
staff’s views of society, the needs of pupils growing out of 
that society, and the role of the school in society# However, 
the identification of key concepts and generalizations had begun 
during the earlier examination of the disciplines and the points 
of convergence and divergence among them# At this second stage 
of curriculum development, however, more attention was given to 
looking for concepts which seemed to be useful in more than 
one discipline and trying to identify some of those which 
seemed to have the most significance# At this stage, also, 
a more systematic effort was made to state the major general- 
izations to be taught in the curriculum* 



Since the staff identified the anthropological concept of 
culture as the basic concept which could provide a thread to 
help tie the entire curriculum together, one staff member pre- 
pared a chart analyzing the concept in terms of levels of ab- 
straction, difficulty of level of analysis, and current issues 
about culture# This c har t was used for an extended staff dis- 
cussion and, ideas from it were used in selecting; and organiz- 
ing content and identifying issues which might be raised about 
culture in the last years of the social studies program# 



Stages Three and Four: The Selection and 
Organization of Content and Learning Experiences 

The first two stages of curriculum work consumed nearly 
a year of intensive effort on the part of the staff# The next 
two stsges involved the selection and organization of content 
and lear ning experiences so as to achieve the staff’s goals and 
provide for continuity and sequence in the study of the concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudinal behaviors to be de- 
veloped# 
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Books on curricul um theory tend to divide the tasks of 
selecting content, organizing content, selecting learning ex- 
periences, and organizing learning experiences into four dif- 
ferent steps. This Center found that there were two distinct 
stages in which the selection of content and its organization 
were re ally intertwined. The first of these stages focused 
upon developing an overall curricular framework; the second 
focused upon the selection and organization of more specific 
content within the units which had been identified, some mod- 
ification of the earlier arrangement of unit topics within each 
course, and the selection and organization of learning exper- 
iences within each unit. 

Berth of these stages involved the task of identifying cri- 
teria or principles for selection of content topics to he 
studied and the learning experiences to he used in teaching them. 
Both required the identification of principles for 
arranging sequence# The first of the two stages also involved 
the development of grade level themes which would help pupils 
relate the topics studied within any one course. 

Stage Three: Developing a 
Curricular Framework 

Identifying a curricular pattern to achieve the staff’s 
goals proved one of the most difficult tasks undertaken during 
the entire project. It is at this stage of curriculum develop- 
ment that hooks on curriculum theory and construction provide 
the least help# Probably because less is known about how to pro- 
cede once the earlier steps in curriculum development have been 
accomplished, cany curricular projects end by providing a re- 
hash of old courses# Or they may rearrange some of the^ old 
courses without mak in g basic changes within them or without any 
real attempt to develop a framework which might prove better 
adapted to achieving goals# Frequently , an examination of 
a new curriculum finds little relationship between the curricu- 
lum materials and the policy decisions made during the earlier 
steps of curriculum development# 

Ih part the failure to develop new curricular frameworks 
may be attributed to the dilemma which faces any curriculum 
developers— a problem which the Minnesota Center had to face 
squarely after carrying out the earlier tasks# Should an at- 
tempt be made to develop the best curricular framework possible, 
within the capabilities of the staff and the time available, 
or should the staff attempt to work within the traditional 
framework, trying to bring about improvements through up-dating 
social science content, introducing new teaching strategies and 
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materials, and providing better continuity and sequence for 
concepts and skills? The first approach offered a better oppor- 
tunity for eliminating duplication, providing a more carefully 
developed sequence of learning, and introducing some topics and 
concepts far earlier than in the existing curriculum. The sec- 
ond approach had the advantage of involving less work by the 
Center and making the Job of introducing the new curriculum 
easier, at least on a superficial level# It is undoubtedly 
less difficult to persuade a few teachers to try out alterna- 
tives to the courses which they already teach than to persuade 
an entire faculty to make major changes in the content of their 
courses. On the other hand, the Center* s staff suspected that 
it might also be found that those who had been teaching a some- 
what similar course in terms of general course content might 
accept a new curriculum in name without really changing the 
approach to either the content or teaching strategies, unless 
they were highly discontented with the course which they were 
already teaching. The Curriculum Center* s staff finally opted 
for the first approach, in part because they felt that their 
original assumptions and objectives obligated them to do so, 
in part because at that time no other project funded by the U.S. 
Office of Education was concerned with a K-12 curriculum deve- 
lopment program. If any project were to attempt to develop 
a model for the drastic revision of the curriculum from K-12, 
this project seemed to be the one to do ito 

As the staff struggled with the Job of developing a cur- 
ricular framework, it became apparent to them that the task of 
selecting content could not be separated neatly from the task 
of organizing that content 0 A series of criteria could be set 
up for selecting content, including, among others; (a) the use- 
fulness of the content in helping teach specific concepts, gen- 
eralizations, skills, or attitudinal behaviors identified as 
goals of the program, and (b) the significance of the topics 
chosen. However, if these were the only two criteria for se- 
lecting topics, the staff might select topics which were not 
suitable for some of the earlier grade levels. The staff had 
to add other criteria for selection of topics which also had 
a bearing on the organization of content. These are explained 
more fully in chapter four but included suitability to the 
maturity level of the pupils at each grade level, and, after 
themes had been developed for each grade level, coherence with 
the identified theme at a grade level where the topic seemed 
appropriate to maturity level. For example, many members of 
the staff believed that the topic of Juvenile delinquency was 
significant, of Interest to pupils at the secondary level, and 
a useful topic for teaching many of the identified goals. 
However, the staff* s sociologist believed that the topic could 
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not and should not be studied in a realistic way with pupils 
at the seventh grade level in the course in which it would be 
most appropriate in terms of themes finally identified for the 
different grade levels. Such a topic did not fit into the 
themes at later grade levels when it might have been more ap- 
propriate, though aspects of the topic are suggested as a pos- 
sible avenue for exploration in the unit on The Good Life. 

In other words, the problems of organization of content in terms 
of grade placement also had an effect in some cases on the 
actual content which was finally selected from among the many 
topics which the staff considered. 

Clearly, the selection of major content topics does not 
define the content to be taught thoroughly enough. For example, 
curriculum developers may decide to teach a unit on the local 
community at a particular level. What will be the focus of this 
study? What sub -topics within this broader topic should be 
selected for study at a specific grade level? To decide to 
teach a unit on Canada in a fifbh grade class is not enough. 

What topics about Canada will be chosen for the focus of study 
and as the vehicle to teach the concepts, generalizations, and 
attitudinal behaviors identified as goals for the curriculum? 

Curriculum experts have struggled for many years with the 
attempt to develop principles for organizing content. For 
example, some propose that the organization should move from the 
simple to the complex. Others propose an organization which 
moves from the near to the far, or an expanding environment 
theme. Some argue in favor of the logical exposition of ideas 
found in a particular subject matter field. This order would 
depend upon the importance of one idea needed to understand 
the next idea. Some favor an organization which moves from the 
whole to the part and perhaps back to the whole again, while 
others favor moving from various parts to the whole. Some 
argue for a chronological organization within at least some 
courses. Sbill others favor a comparative approach to the study 
of any topic or of different places. Any one of these princ- 
iples is sometimes combined with others® Moreover they may be 
combined with the proposal for a cyclical return to content 
topics at later levels when the content can be taught more 
analytically from a different approach, or for the sake of rep- 
etition and so greater retention of knowledge in the field. 

Each of these principles has strengths and weaknesses, and 
some are more appropriate as the basis for ordering content 
over an entire K-12 curriculum or even over a three or four year 
sequence. Each of these principles is analyzed in chapter 
three in relationship to the decisions made by the Center* s 
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staff in developing a curriculum design. 

The Center* s staff had to deed, with these and other issues 
as it tried to identify principles to follow in selecting and 
organizing content for the curriculum framework. In the inter- 
ests of elegance of design* staff members would have liked to 
find or suggest one or at most Just a few principles to he used 
in developing the curricular framework. It considered various 
possibilities. Could it identify any basic principle which it 
might follow throughout the entire curriculum for grades K-12 
or any principle which should be given priority among other 
principles? Could it* for example* opt for a cross cultural 
organization throughout the entire curriculum? Could it a- 
chieve all of its goals by building all courses around indi- 
vidual disciplines? Could it do so by developing only inter- 
disciplinary courses? Could the staff achieve its goals by 
focusing entirely on the study of societal problems and public 
controversy? Could it achieve all of its goals by rejecting 
all problem-centered organizational approaches in favor of 
units in which content is organized logically according to 
whatever subject matter discipline is being studied? Should 
the Center select only those topics that would lend themselves 
best to developing critical thinking processes, either to the 
exclusion of other goals or a decided deemphasis of other 
goals? If an elegance of design based upon one or only a few 
principles did not seem feasible* what kind of model might be 
developed to take advantage of different principles where they 
seemec. most applicable and most likely to contribute to the 
staff Vs goalp? Could the staff rely upon one principle with- 
in one course* another in another course? Could it emphasize 
one principle at the primary level* another at the intermediate 
level* and still others at the Junior high and senior high 
levels? Or would the staff need to develop a more complicated 
model* relying upon different principles of organization even 
within individual courses at times? The decisions which the 
staff reached on these questions are presented in chapter three 
as they relate to the curriculum design. The basic decision 
that the total educational program in social studies could not 
be built upon one organizational principle made the task of the 
Center’s staff more difficult and undoubtedly lengthened the 
time spent developing a curricular framework. 

The staff’s problems were explicated further by other 
factors. Staff members wished to develop a curricular frame- 
work which would facilitate changes to keep pace with current 
developments in the world but which would provide a basic 
framework not likely to be outmoded quickly. The staff faced 
a problem of how to develop a curricular framework from grades 



K-12 to provide continuity and sequence but also one which could 
be introduced at all levels without waiting for pupils to come 
through the earlier years and which would make possible adjust- 
ments for pupils who transfer into the program from schools 
with other curricula. Some compromises on sequence might be 
necessary, particularly at certain grade levels, until pupils 
had come through the earlier years. If so, suggestions would 
be needed for making modifications after the curriculum had 
been used for a period of years. 

Still another factor which had to be considered in develop- 
ing a sequence was a legal one. A staff assistant investigated 
the constitutional, legislative, and state department require- 
ments related to social studies in all of the states. Obvious- 
ly, no curriculum could meet the requirements in all states. 
However, there was fairly extensive agreement that there must 
be an American history course at least by the end of grade 
eight and another in the senior high school. These requirements 
ruled out the feasibility of placing American history in grade 
nine, a possibility which the staff had considered but would 
have rejected on other grounds. Still, the legal requirements 
did have to be kept in mind if the Center hoped that the frame- 
work might prove useful in a number of states. 

Questions such as these make the task of developing a 
K-12 curricular framework almost overwhelming. Staff members 
had to consider many questions, issues, and principles as they 
developed one possible design after another. To facilitate work, 
large charts were prepared to make it easier for staff members 
to keep in mind those concepts which seemed to be key concepts 
in the different fields and also of value in analyzing: (l) 

the ideas which the social scientists felt most important to 
the ordinary citizen, and (2) those important for analyzing 
certain social trends and problems and the more personal prob- 
lems faced by pupils. 

Another chart dealt with possible content topics. It in- 
cluded columns to indicate whether or not this was a topic con- 
sidered important in each of the different social science 
fields and whether it was significant in terms of trends and 
problems in the world. Another column permitted staff members 
to assess the probable interest level of such a topic for 
pupils at different levels; these judgements were made in terms 
of earlier investigations of research findings as well as the 
classroom experiences of staff members. Still another column 
provided a place to assess whether or not this topic lent it- 
self readily to teaching certain skills and attitudes. 
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As each curricular design was developed,, it was checked 
against these charts* Moreover, another chart was made for 
each* This chart listed key concepts across the top of the 
sheet and grade levels along the left-hand side. The design 
was then examined carefully to analyze whether or not the 
major unit topics suggested at each grade level lent themselves 
readily to teaching each of the concepts. By comparing these 
charts, staff members could see rather quickly whether or not 
a particular design neglected any important concepts and provided 
continuity from one level to another for each of the concepts. 

A chart with many empty squares obviously provided less contin- 
uity than one with most squares checked. 

In spite of all of these efforts to be systematic in their 
approach to stage two, it is the conclusion of the Center^ staff 
members that the stage of moving from the decisions reached 
in the first two stages of curriculum work to a curricular 
framework is a creative act and involves an intuitive leap. 

The staff developed a number of curricular outlines. It quick- 
ly discarded some and revised others. Finally, it adopted a 
tentative framework which seemed to provide the be 3 t fit with 
all of the assumptions, the goals, and the criteria which the 
staff had identified. More time might have led the staff to 
develop a different framework# Staff members do not believe 
that its framework is the only possible one to achieve its 
stated goals — or necessarily the best one. Eventually, how- 
ever, they had to settle upon one which offered promise of 
achieving these goals, certainly more than working within the 
traditional framework. The framework seemed to offer enough 
promise to warrant working out details of learning experiences 
and developing the teacher and pupil materials needed to try 
it out in the classroom. 

The curricular framework was considered tentative, subject 
to change as staff members worked with it either prior to or 
after tryout. Some changes have been made. A few unit topics 
have been dropped and several have been substituted. Shifts 
were made in the order of unit topics in some courses, even 
before the materials were used in the public schools. Further 
changes were m-;.de in the light of field tests, particularly in 
the internal arrangement of unit3« However, the basic overall 
outline of course themes has not changed, and a comparison of 
the original and present frameworks would show few real diver- 
gences. 

Stage Four: Developing Materials for 
Teachers and Pupils 

After setting up the tentative curricular framework, the 
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staff began work on stage four, identifying more specifically 
the content to be used in each unit and selecting and organiz- 
ing the learning experiences and materials of instruction. 
Learning principles became even more important as a criterion 
for selection and organization at this stage than in stage 
three. 

To facilitate efforts to provide sequential development 
of concepts and generalizations, use was made of needle-sort 
punch cards. Each major generalization was typed on the front 
of a card, with subordinate, supporting generalizations typed 
on the back. The concepts related by these generalizations 
were typed across the top of the front side of each card. 

Holes for these concepts were punched so that all cards related 
to a concept could be located quickly by needle -sorting. At 
the beginning of stage four, penciled notations were made on 
these cards as to where each generalization and sub-generali- 
zation might be taught. These cards, or typed sheets made from 
them, were prepared for different grade levels and were used by 
those preparing resource guides and pupil materials. As the 
work progressed, some changes were made in the penciled nota- 
tions and some generalizations were added to the original list. 
The Center* s director found that being able to sort out gen- 
eralizations on these cards greatly facilitated attempts to 
provide continuity and sequence for concepts and generaliza- 
tions. In some cases, however, the cards were not so helpful 
1 in the development of certain units, since time pressures on 

| staff were such that some of the preparatory lists could not 

| be developed quickly enough for each staff writer beginning 

j. work. In such cases, the director was able to use the cards 

in revising initial materials to build in more attention to 
continuity and sequence than was done in the initial writing 
stage. Although these cards cannot be included in this report, 
the generalizations are presented in appendix 6 in a chart 

j.j which shows at which level each is taught. 

) 

Similar use of needle -sort punch cards was made for fa- 
| cilitating the development of continuity and sequence for skills 

and attitudinal behaviors. It was found that they were useful 
but less crucial than were the cards on generalizations; the 
j ; smaller number of skills and attitudinal behaviors meant that 

they could be placed more easily upon typed sheets for quick 
j ; reference. 

1 I 

i 

j To take advantage of the fact that the staff included 

social studies specialists for different educational levels and 
j.j representatives of each social science, work was begun on de- 

veloping the details of some courses at the primary, junior high, 
and senior high levels at the same time, rather than focusing 
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attention upon the primary grades first. By working in this 
fashion, the competencies of the different staff members could 
all he used at one time, and the overall task completed more 
quickly than would otherwise have been possible# 

Individual staff members were assigned to coordinate the 
development work at each grade level and to write or supervise 
the writing of units at those levels. Since other staff writers 
would be brought in during the following summer to help with the 
work, sample units and background papers on unit topics were 
prepared prior to the summer writing program. 

The Office of Education provided a special grant to enable 
the Center to bring in a number of staff members from prm .11 
colleges and universities in the midwest to help with stage 
four. The Center’s own staff social scientists, other University 
consultants, and visiting social scientists from these other 
colleges prepared background papers and suggested bibliogra- 
phies on unit topics for use by those writing the resource units, 
to some cases these background papers are of continued use to 
teachers using the units and have been included with the final 
units. 



Education specialists from the Center’s staff and from among 
the visiting staff members wrote preliminary drafts of resource 
units. These staff writers were Joined by a number of outstand- 
ing classroom teachers who helped prepare materials during the 
summer months# Each of these writers recognized that some of 
the units would be scrapped and that all would be modified 
extensively as the work of the Center progressed. Staff members 
continued to prepare resource units and some pupil materials 
during the following year. By the beginning of the third summer 
of the project, tryout materials had been completed (and some 
already revised in light of tryout in the University laboratory 
School) for grades K-3,7>§and 10. Many individual units had 
been completed for other courses in the curricu l u m . 



Stages Five and Six; Evaluation and Implementation 

Although the last two stages of curriculum development work 
can be separated in some ways, they also overlap in time. 
Dividing them in this report should not be thought to imply that 
evaluation of materials can be carried on without some attention 
given to means of implementing the program in the pilot schools, 
even though the main task of implementation must fall in a later 
phase after the major work of development has been completed. 
Moreover, the way in which a Center approaches its earlier task 
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of field testing will have effects upon later Implementation 
efforts, lack of effective work with teachers in the initial 
tryout stage could lead to the development of attitudes detri- 
mental to later implementation. 

Widespread efforts at dissemination and implementation had 
to he curtailed sharply because of the enormity of the task 
facing the staff and the paucity of both funds and staff time 
to answer letters, let alone carry on extensive correspondence 
with schools interested in the program, to prepare extensive 
progress reports, or to fill many requests for speeches or 
consulting services. However, to disseminate widely prior to 
improving materials as the result of tryout, would not necessar- 
ily make it easier to implement the curriculum at a later stage 
and might even handicap later efforts. 

The separation of evaluation and implementation in this 
report may obscure the fact that evaluation is a continuing 
process and must continue during the stage at which staff members 
devote increased efforts to implementation o Indeed, some of the 
research interests of the staff and graduate students who have 
worked on the staff have become concentrated on the problems 
related to implementing new curricula in schools. Neverthe- 
less, most of the task of implementation must follow the earlier 
attempts at evaluation which are aimed primarily at gaining 
information needed by staff members to revise and improve mater- 
ials, or, if necessary, scrap materials and prepare new ones. 

Stage Five: Evaluating Curriculum 
Materials 



Any curriculum project should carry on some evaluation of 
a new curriculum. It must field test the program, using feed 
back from teachers and students to revise the materials to make 
them more effective in achieving stated goals. Early evaluation 
efforts should become an integral part of the development pro- 
cess, with research funds and efforts focused most sharply upon 
those parts of the curriculum about which the developers need the 
most information because they represent the sharpest divergence 
from practice or are based upon major assumptions and hypothe- 
ses which need testing. Field testing to begin with may be on 
a fairly narrow scale, but field testing in the long run should 
be carried out under varied conditions and with varying degrees 
of consultation with the Center* s staff to find out more about 
the kinds of help needed in implementing the curriculum and 
how well it seems to work with different kinds of pupils. 

Eventually, more formal types of evaluation should he carried 
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out, although much of this evaluation may be carried on better 
by those not involved in the initial development of the cur- 
riculum. Moreover, controlled research should be used to com- 
pare the success of differing curricular programs designed to 
achieve similar goals. However, to engage in widespread con- 
trolled research involving a number of new curricular projects 
prior to the revision of materials in the light of early try- 
out would be a waste of funds. 

The Minnesota Curriculum Center did not envision any final 
evaluation of its K-12 curriculum within the initial period 
of its grant. Some field testing of varied types has been 
carried on, but most of the more carefully controlled exper- 
imentation could not be done within the initial five years. 
Indeed, evaluation of a K-12 program is by its nature a long- 
term task, even though specific parts of the program may be 
evaluated more carefully over the short run. 

Tryout of the Minnesota curriculum materials in public 
schools has been handled in several ways. The Center cir- 
culated school systems in the local area, described its pro- 
gram, and asked for applications from those interested in be- 
coming pilot schools. Staff members studied these applica- 
tions and finally selected two school systems which offered a 
good cross section of pupils in terms of socio-economic status 
and which were large enough to provide enough staff members 
for the original tryout plus possible control classes at a later 
date. Two teachers were chosen at each of the grade levels 
to serve as project associates and work with the materials. 

To the extent that the Center f s funds permitted, teachers 
were selected at different grade levels in other schools with- 
in a forty-mile radius of the Center. These teachers were chosen 
from among volunteers whose schools gave them permission to 
use the new materials for at least a two-year period and which 
agreed to pay for the cost of the pupil materials that would 
he needed. This was necessary since the grant for a K-12 
curriculum project could not he stretched far enough to 
prov ide these materials for the schools, as has been done 
by some projects working with similar sized grants but on only 
a few courses. 

All of the teachers selected as project associates at- 
tended a five week summer workshop program. Those teaching 
the K-3, 7-8, and 10th grade courses attended the first sum- 
mer program in 1965 and began trying out the courses during 
the school year of 1965-1906. The teachers at the remaining 
levels attended a workshop during the summer of 1966 and tried 
out the materials for the first time during 1966-1967. Social 
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scientists and education specialists worked with teachers in the 
workshops to help prepare them to use the new materials# Teach- 
ers were also encouraged to make suggestions for modifications 
and additions# Some of their ideas were incorporated in the 
materials to he tried out the coming year# 

During the first year of tryout of each course, a staff 
member was assigned to visit the classes of each teacher at 
intervals throughout the year* These observations served two 
purposes# First, the staff member could observe pupil re- 
actions to the materials and could compare his observations with 
those being reported by the teacher in his weekly reports# 
Second, the staff member could observe the teacher* s behavior 
to find out whether or not he was following suggested teaching 
strategies and to identify problems for which the staff member 
might provide additional help* All of the teachers at a spe- 
cific grade level met at least three times during the year for 
full day sessions* Some groups met mor<& frequently* Their 
school systems paid substitutes for them on these days. These 
sessions provided opportunities for the teachers to exchange 
ideas about the materials and to discuss additional materials 
and procedures they had tried which were not suggested in the 
resource units* Staff members were able to get many sugges- 
tions from these meetings for changes in learning activities, 
the organization of some units, and in pupil materials* Fre- 
quently it was found that some activities worked well for some 
teachers but not for others# Staff members needed to find out 
why this was so# Was it due in part, perhaps, to the failure 
of a teacher to follow the suggested teaching strategy or be- 
cause the teacher needed more help on a specific teaching tech- 
nique? Or did the activity need to be rewritten to clarify 
it and make it easier for more teachers to use, even if other 
teachers thought that it worked well? Or should a procedure 
just be dropped or the flow of procedures be changed? 

These all-day sessions plus the observations made by the 
staff member helped each staff member identify the reasons 
why some teachers had difficulties® He could then provide 
further suggestions for these teachers, both through individual 
conferences and through the general sessions in which other 
teachers discussed how they had handled particular procedures 
and general teaching strategies# The staff member, could also 
identify suggestions which might be needed in an overall teach- 
er’s guide for the course# These all-day sessions were used 
at times for general in-service training to reinforce the sum- 
mer workshop training on inquiry strategies and on more spe- 
cific teaching techniques* For example, some staff members 
found that many teachers needed additional help on discussion 



techniques; usually, these teachers identified this need 
themselves# Parts of some of these sessions were aimed at helping 
them handle such techniques# The sessions also served to bol- 
ster teacher morale and provide them with the support frequently 
needed by teachers who are experimenting with new materials# 

Teachers filled out written evaluation forms each week 
and sent them to the particular staff member assigned to work 
with the course# Each staff member saved these forms so that 
suggestions might be used in revising materials# He also used 
the forms to identify teachers who needed visiting early or 
more frequently than others because of problems which they 
raised as well as those who should be visited as frequently 
as possible because of the thoughtful and excellent sugges- 
tions they provided# In addition, the forms enabled him to 
identify certain questions which needed to be discussed by ail 
of the teachers using the course. 

Staff members obtained many valuable suggestions for ad- 
ditional or substitute procedures and materials and for exer- 
cises which might be used# Some of the most creative ideas in 
the Center* s materials came from these teaching associates as 
they taught the courses# Moreover, the exchange at all-day 
sessions frequently stimulated new ideas which no one had yet 
tried but which might be tried by some to find oub if they should 
be incorporated in the materials# 

Both pupil materials and resource units have been revised 
in the light of the first year of tryout# Some units have been 
revised a second time as the result of experiences during the 
second year of use and in the light of the more careful eval- 
uation conducted by staff members or graduate students# For 
example, the ev ... *tion study reported in appendix 2 found that 
the concept of culture change did not seem to be salient as a 
result of children* s study of the materials, even though it had 
been identified as an important concept to be taught in a number 
of the units# 

The person conducting the research suggested several hy- 
potheses about possible reasons for this finding# One ob- 
vious hypothesis was that the materials did not do an effective 
job of emphasizing this concept# Although time has not permit- 
ted thorough revision of all of the units since this research 
was carried out, some of the units have been revised in an 
attempt to make culture change more obvious to children# 

Although the Center must now make its final report to the 
Office of Education, the University of Minnesota is providing 
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some funds to keep the Center in operation. The hope is that 
course materials can he revised further as research evidence, 
more extensive tryouts, the appearance of new materials, or 
changing conditions in the nation and world make such changes 
seem wise. 

The final stage of preparing overall guides for each course 
to accompany the resource units was postponed until after the 
tryout of materials and revision of resource units and pupil 
materials. Such postponement may appear strange o However, 
it was the hope that such guides could he made more useful 
after staff members had had an opportunity to note the kinds 
of questions which teachers raised about the curriculum ma- 
terials and the kinds of help which most of them needed in 
understanding the program. The kinds of oral presentations 
made to teachers in the summer workshop and during personal 
conferences and all-day sessions of teachers were sufficient 
when there could be such close cooperation between the staff 
and the teachers involved in using the materials. More ex- 
plicit statements in writing would be needed by teachers who 
would not be in such close contact with staff members and 
even by new staff members who were not involved in the original 
development and revision of materials.. 

One of the needs identified early by the staff as the 
materials were tried out, was the need to help teachers under- 
stand the continuity and sequence of concepts, generalizations, 
skills, and attitudinal behaviors in the curriculum, particu- 
larly as this sequence affected the., courses which they 
taught. Wo matter how carefully such a sequence has been de- 
veloped, its full potential will not be achievcid unless 
teachers are aware of what has been done earlier and encourage 
pupils to apply previously-learned concepts and generalizations 
to new data and to integrate past learning with new ideas. 
Moreover, teachers need to build upon skills learned earlier, 
rather than approaching their development as though pupils 
had not encountered them in other courses. Since teachers will 
nob always be teaching classes which will have studied earlier 
courses, they need suggestions on how to modify a course built 
upon the learnings in earlier courses. At first the Center* s 
staff attempted to help teachers understand some of the se- 
quence and possible adaptations by telling them things orally. 
However, it soon became obvious, that teachers needed a guide 
to which they could refer fairly frequently. The importance 
of such a guide became most apparent during the second year 
of field testing when teachers were faced for the first time 
with children who had had earlier project courses* However, the 
need also was identified during the first year when it became 
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apparent that teachers needed a quick guide to the sequence 
within their own courses, since until they had taught all of 
the courses, just reading through resource units was not 
enough* 

Four approaches have been used in revising old materials 
and preparing new written materials to help teachers make good 
use of the sequence in the curriculum. First, statements have 
been written into resource units to call the attention of 
teachers to topics, ideas, and skills developed in earlier 
courses or even units within the same grade level. Teachers 
are referred to specific units and even teaching procedures 
within units in earlier courses, to enable them to find out 
more easily what has gone before and bow units in their course 
might be adjusted if pupils have not studied the earlier 
courses. 

To build such suggestions into the units, one staff mem- 
ber had to examine and analyze all of the units and make some 
final revisions on each to include such suggestions where they 
seemed appropriate© This has been the task of the center’s 
director whose responsibility it was to obtain the most com- 
prehensive view of the materials prepared at all levels. 

Second, the teacher’s glide for each course contains a 
section which describes the place of that particular 1 course in 
the overall curricular framework. This section calls attention 
to specific kinds of content taught in earlier courses which 
are related in some way to the content of the course the 
teacher is using. Moreover, it identifies concepts taught 
earlier which appear again in this course© The section also 
helps teachers understand why some content is postponed until 
later years rather than being included in the course he is 
teaching. 

Third, each teacher’s guide includes charts showing the 
sequential development of concepts, generalizations, skills, 
and attitudinal behaviors in the different units within the 
course. This chart enables the teacher to understand better 
the way in which jontinuty and sequence have been built into 
his course before he begins teaching it. Moreover, these charts 
are keyed to show the teacher which of these concepts, genera- 
lizations, Bkills, and attitudinal behaviors have been intro- 
duced in earlier courses© 

Fourth, background paper # 1, to be prepared from sections 
of this final report, will include the overall charts which 
show at which grade level each generalization, .skill, concept 
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and attitudinal behavior is taught. 

The Center recommends that a school keep in some central 
place a complete set of the curriculum materials for at least 
some grade levels so that teachers can consult earlier course 
materials* 

Stage Six; Curriculum Implementation 

The final task of any curriculum development project is 
that of implementing the curriculum in the schools and induc- 
ing change both in the overall curricular pattern in these 
schools and in the teaching strategies used in teaching such 
a curriculum* As indicated earlier, the lack of staff time 
and funds made it impossible for the Minnesota Center to under- 
take any widespread implementation while it was still engaged 
in the development process o As the project entered the eval- 
uation stage of its work, however, staff members became more 
deeply intrigued with the problems of inducing curriculum • 
change, particularly the problem of implementing a curriculum 
developed by a curriculum center not attached to a public 
school system* Furthermore, many pressures were exerted on 
the staff by school systems to provide opportunities for 
these schools to use the Center’s materials and to provide in- 
service training for teachers so that they could uce them ef- 
fectively* 

Even though the Center’s staff had not originally planned 
any implementation beyond that involved in the original eval- 
uation process until after the development process had been 
completed, staff members succumbed to pressures and to the in- 
triguing problem of investigating the feasibility of different 
kinds of implementation® The staff members believed that they 
owed a responsibility to those school systems which had cooper- 
ated with them on the early try-out of materials if these 
systems wished to expand their use of the materials* Moreover, 
other local schools which had watched earlier try-out attempts 
now wished to become involved in the program* How to help these 
schools use the curriculum materials created a real problem* 

The Center had no funds to use for such a program* Moreover, 
staff members could not spare the time to work as consul- 
tants on an implementation project while they were still in- 
volved in the developmental phase of work. 

The social studies consultant in one of the pilot school 
systems suggested a technique which the staff agreed to try* 

This consultant had been using some of his teachers trained in 
the summer workshops to work with other teachers in their 
schools on trying out some of the Center’s units o Curriculum 
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Implementation cannot depend in the long run upon having all 
teachers attend a summer workshop or take part in a fellowship 
program at some college or university* Would it he possible 
to use teachers who had already attended such a workshop and 
who had taught a new course successfully to help a number of 
other teachers learn to use the materials? If such a pro- 
gram could be successful, a curriculum center could obtain 
additional pay-off from the money expended on an initial 
workshop program* The social studies consultant who suggested 
this idea to the Center also suggested a means of carrying out 
the program* This consultant and the director of the Curri- 
culum center jointly approached the Educational Research and 
Development Council in the metropolitan area# Would the Coun- 
cil be willing to cooperate on an in-service training program? 
The Council agreed to do so and to sponsor an all-day workshop 
for administrators in the local region* Staff members from 
the Curriculum Center and the social studies consultant who 
originated the idea spoke at the workshop about the need for 
curriculum change and described the proposed in-service train- 
ing program* In the afternoon, administrators attended a ser- 
ies of sessions at which classroom teachers who had been using 
the Center* s materials explained the courses and approaches 
they were using* 

The in-service training program was designed to help 
teachers find out more about the curriculum program, so that 
they might teach the new courses successfully o However, it was 
also thought of as a means of providing teachers- with more in- 
formation about some of the current trends and issues in soc- 
ial studies curriculum and help in handling inquiry strategies 
of teaching, regardless of what curriculum their school might 
adopt in the future* The program was set up in two parts. 

Four three -hour Saturday sessions were held during the spring 
prior to the year when the teachers would be using the mater- 
ials* One hour of each session was devoted to a general meet- 
ing for a lecture on certain common topics and an attempt to 
give teachers some overall picture of the curriculum project 
and its rationale* The rest of each session was spent in 
group meetings* All of the teachers at a specific grade level 
met with a teacher who had used the materia Is successively in 
his classes* These (group leaders helped participants study the 
curriculum design and th& chief featees of the course as a 
whole and also fared teachers to handle the first unit of 
the year,> Many of the group leaders taught some lessons 
through an inquiry approach to help teachers understand this 
approach better* Teachers were given reading lists and urged 
to build their social science background over the summer 
months* 
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The second pert of the program commenced in the fall as 
teachers began teaching the courses* Bach grade-level group 
of teachers met for three hours every other week until the 
following May* They exchanged ideas about what they were doing 
and any problems they were having* The group instructor made 
suggestions, showed them new materials, gave them additional 
background on some of the social science content in the 
course, demonstrated some of the teaching techniques and made 
suggestions about others* They also helped the teachers pre- 
pare to teach the next unit in the course* 

Some overall direction was given to the program through 
the activities of both the director of the Curriculum Center 
and the social studies consultant in one of the pilot schools 
using the program. The director lectured to the initial, large- 
group sessions in the spring and met briefly from time to time 
with each of the groups which met on Saturday mornings. She 
also gave some early suggestions individually and in several 
staff meetings to those teachers who were handling the grade - 
level meetings. The social studies consultant in whose dis- 
trict the Saturday meetings were held was at each of the 
Saturday sessions and visited different group meetings during 
each session. Some of the groups, however, did not meet on 
Saturdays and so had less contact with either this consultant 
or the Center* s director. 

The program was financed by the school systems involved. 
Bach system paid $100 per teacher enrolled in the program. 

This money was used to pay the teachers working with the groups, 
to provide sets of teaching materials to each teacher, and to 
pay for same of the costs of handling and delivering materials 
to those using them. 

The Center and the Educational Research and Development 
Council suggested that school systems might provide some kind 
of token reward to teachers for spending so much of their own 
time on this in-service program, since University regulations 
did not permit graduate credit for courses conducted in this 
fashion. Some of the school systems provided teachers with 
board credits to raise them on the salary schedule. Others 
paid them a small sum for each meeting or for attending the 
overall program. Some teachers received no incentive 
of any kind, and a few even paid the $100 enrollment fee them- 
selves. 

Early in the spring, the Center and the Educational Re- 
search Council conducted a questionnaire study to find out how 
participants in the program viewed its success, and to gain 



iuformat ion needed to make a decision about whether or not 
another program of this type should be conducted and, if so, 
how it might be modified to make it more useful to the teach- 
ers involvedo Three questionnaires were developed through the 
cooperative efforts of the Curriculum Center and a committee 
of the Educational Research Council, whose chairman was the 
consultant who had been working with the Saturday sessions# 

One questionnaire was answered by the teachers enrolled in the 
in-service training program. It attempted to find out not only 
how helpful teachers viewed the training program but what 
effect it had had on their views about teaching strategies and 
techniques. A second questionnaire was answered by adminis- 
trators in the schools from which the participants in the pro- 
gram came. The third questionnaire was answered by each of 
the teachers who taught one of the groups. Copies of these 
questionnaires ©re included in Appendix 3 • An analysis of 
the results are found in chapter four. 

Requests from local schools for another in-service training 
program and the overall favorable findings on the first .pro- 
gram have led the Curriculum Center to undertake a second pro- 
gram© This program, which was begun during the spring of i960, 
has been modified slightly in terms of some of the questionnaire 
findings and the desire to find out whether less time and 
fewer meetings might still provide an effective Implementation 
program. An evaluation of this program will be conducted neact 
year. 



The original tryout and evaluation of the Center’s curri- 
culum materials was carried out in schools in the local area 
so that staff members might visit classes and hold joint ses- 
sions of all teachers working with materials at one level. 
Requests from schools in other areas for participation in this 
phase of the Curriculum Center’s work could not be met because 
of the lack of both funds and staff time. However, the staff 
members were intrigued by the question of how a drastically 
different curriculum could be Implemented in places which 
could have little contact with the Center. Consequently, the 
Center agreed to have two school districts at opposite ends 
of the country try out some of the materials on a pilot basis. 
Each was to use a different approach to implementation. This 
experience would give staff members the opportunity to make 
an informal assessment of techniques, as the basis for more care- 
ful research later of the means of implementatlng curriculum 
programs developed by a curriculum center rather than by the 
school system involved. The experience in the two school sys- 
tems would also give staff members some idea of how easy it 
would be for teacherB to use the program if they did not have 



an intensive summer woj^kshop program® 

The Bellevue, Washington schools planned a program which 
involved a summer workshop for several teachers at* each pri- 
mary grade level and at the seventh and eighth grade levels*. 

An elementary education specialist on the Center’s staff 
worked with these teachers for one week, after the teachers 
had had an opportunity to study the materials on their own# 

A junior high specialist from the Center’s staff worked with 
the junior high teachers for the same length of time# Each 
of the teachers in the workshop taught the course the next 
year. Against the advice of the Center’s staff members, each 
of these teachers also helped other teachers in his building 
teach the new courses during the same year in which he was 
teaching it for the first time a The two staff members from 
the Curriculum Center spent two days with the teachers in late 
November, trying to help them with problems which they had en- 
countered and providing suggestions for the rest of the year. 

Assessment of the success of this implementation has been 
very informal# The Center has depended upon the observations 
of its own staff members made in November, upon the informal 
evaluation made by the social studies consultant in Bellvue, 
and upon the school district’s reactions to continuing and 
expanding the program. 

A second approach to curriculum implementation was worked 
out in Chelmsford, Massachusetts. In this case, the new social 
studies consultant had held several conversations over a period 
of several years with the Center’s director# He had tried 
out a unit In a simmer program in the school system in which 
he had worked the previous year# His implementation plan called 
for working with a group of primary grade teachers, each of whom 
would teach only one unit during the first year. They would 
not begin until the middle of the year in order to provide 
time for the consultant to develop packets of materials sug- 
gested for use in the units and to prepare the teachers to 
handle the materials# Once the try-out began, the consultant 
visited classes frequently and taught some lessons in differ- 
ent classes. 

The Curriculum Center has had no direct contact with the 
teachers, although one of its first staff members, who is now 
teaching in the east, spent several hours with the teachers 
before they began their work. The only other contact between 
the Center and the Chelmsford Schools has been in the form of 
brief conferences, long distance phone conversations, and 
letters between the social studies consultant and the director 
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of the Center* Chelmsford used a questionnaire study to find 
out how teachers assessed the experience* This questionnaire 
was adapted from the Curriculum Analysis System developed by 
the Social Science Education Consortium at Boulder, Colorado* 
The consultant also taped conversations which he held with 
children to find out how they reacted to the units* Some of 
his findings are reported in the next chapter, and a copy of 
his questionnaire is found in appendix 4* 

The Chelmsford approach to using the Center* s materials 
differs in another way from the one used in Bellvue* As in- 
dicated earlier, the Center* s staff views its curriculum as 
one possible curriculum model— a model which schools may wish 
to use in large part but to modify to fit local needs* The 
Center* s guides urge teachers to build their own units around 
some cf the unit models at certain grade levels in order to 
use local materials* For example, the guide suggests that 
first grade teachers substitute a unit on a local Indian group 
for the unit on the Chippewa family which was developed for 
Minnesota children* Chelmsford teachers are working with the 
social studies consultant to develop such a unit* The Center 
has also encouraged the Chelmsford consultant to work on 
several more major modifications of the curricular framework 
which may make it easier to implement change in his particular 
system with his particular staff* This the teachers are doing 
in a summer writing program* 

This approach may prove to have several advantages* It 
might make possible the development of curriculum materials 
more relevant to the particular school situation in which they 
are to be used, while still providing the school with a basic 
framework within which to work. The extensive and expensive 
efforts needed to handle the many tasks of curriculum develop- 
ment carried on by a curriculum center would lighten the load 
on the local school system* Mach has been written, moreover, 
about the importance of involving teachers in curriculum de- 
velopment within a school system in order to facilitate change* 
Experience may show that involvement of teachers in the task 
of modifying a curriculum provided by a curriculum, development 
center may make it easier to inclement the most important fea- 
tures of that curriculum. 

Obviously, much more needs to be done by the Minnesota 
Center in the dissemination of information about its curri- 
culum, in implementing the curriculum! in schools, and more im- 
portant, in evaluating different approaches to curriculum im- 
plementation* Some next steps are suggested in chapter five. 
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CHAPTER THREE: ANALYSIS OP- THE CURRICULUM 



This chapter focuses upon the K-12 curriculum developed by 
the Minnesota Curriculum Center. Part I presents the curriculum 
design. This design is spelled out in some detail rather than 
in the briefer curricular framework which the Center has circu- 
lated in the past. The descriptions of courses are taken from 
the separate guides for each of the grade levels. The design is 
presented first so that readers can refer back to it as they 
follow the analysis of the design. 

\ Part II presents the major curricular decisions reached by 
the staff, other than those already stated in chapter one, and 
indicates how these decisions affected the curricular design 
and the development of materials. This part also analyzes the 
design to identify more clearly the salient features of the cur- 
riculum. 



PART I — THE CURRICULUM DESIGN 
KINDERGARTEN: THE EARTH AS THE HOME OP MAN 

This course serves as an introduction to the other prima- 
ry grade courses in the curriculum. It introduces children to 
the idea of a world of many peoples whom they will study in 
more detail during the primary grades. It presents 
a number of geographic concepts which will be reviewed and de- 
veloped more fully during the rest of the elementary school 
program. The next courses will also develop many more geo- 
graphic concepts than can be taught in kindergarten. 

The kindergarten course acquaints pupils first with their 
local area, and then with the world as a whole. It introduces 
simple map and globe skills. Stress is placed upon the use of 
pictures and other visual materials, upon direct observation 
within the community, upon manipulative activities, and upon 
the use of children^ literature to teach children about other 
peoples of the world. Several of the units are not to be 
taught in toto at any one time; rather, activities are to be 
scattered at appropriate points throughout the year. These u- 
nits are indicated below. 

This course is designed to follow the typical kindergarten 
unit which introduces children to their school. 

The course includes the following units, in the suggested 
order of teaching: 
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Unit 1— The Earth as the Home of Man 



Children explore their own neighborhood, learn simple 
site concepts illustrated in the neighborhood, learn 
something about directions and distance, and make sim- 
ple maps. 

Unit 2— A World of Many Peoples 

This unit uses children’s literature to help children 
find out about the many different peoples of the world. 
The emphasis is upon diversity and upon the psychic u~ 
nity of mankind. The unit is not to be taught in its 
entirety at one time; rather, books are to be used 
with children throughout the year. 

Unit 3 — Our Global Earth 

Children review the use of maps to represent reality, 
study new site concepts, and learn about globes and 
the effects of globalism upon seasons and upon night 
and day. Part of the unit is taught at one time, but 
the rest is scattered throughout the year at the ap- 
propriate seasons. 

Unit 4—. A Home of Varied Resources 

Children study different neighborhoods within the com- 
munity, noting diversity among them and the ways in 
which they are interdependent. They also study the 
interdependence of the world in terms of things which 
come from other places and things made in the commu- 
nity which are sold in other places. They begin to 
generalize about the reasons for this interdependence. 

Unit 5 — Man Changes the Earth 

This unit makes use of the community, of children's 
picture books, and other pictures and films to show- 
how man changes the earth. 

GRADES ONE AND TWO: FAMILIES AROUND THE WORLD 

The Focus of the Two-Year Sequence 

This two year sequence focuses upon "Families Around the 
World." Children will study families from different societies, 
including a family from a non-western culture at each grade 
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level. They will he asked to make comparisons with their own 
families. At the end of each year, they will look hack over 
the families they have studied and will he asked to generalize 
about families in their own community as well as around the 
world. 

The family is being used as a vehicle to teach a series of 
important social science concepts related to culture, social 
organization, social process, and site. The families studied 
have been selected carefully to point up cultural diversity, 
to help children recognize the uniqueness of culture, to show 
that culture is learned, to teach children about norms and 
values, and to emphasize cultural universals and the psychic 
unity of mankind. The selection of families with very differ- 
ent structures and role differentiations will help to emphasize 
the variability of human behavior. The study of these fami- 
lies should also teach ideas about structure, role, role dif- 
ferentiation, and function. Despite the diversity, children 
will notice cultural universals. They will note that all peo- 
ple have to satisfy certain basic needs, but that they satisfy 
them differently. They will learn that all societies have 
families ana some ways of socializing children. 



The families to be studied have also been chosen with a 
view to teaching pupils different site concepts. Consequently, 
children will study families in different types of physical en- 
vironments, including mesas in a desert area, forested areas, 
a high plateau in a mountainous area, a flood plain, a grass- 
land area and a seaport. They will study families in large 
cities and in small towns and Indian villages. Each unit be- 
gins with some study of the site characteristics of the place 
where the family lives. Children will also review and extend 
their map and globe skills as they study each unit. 

The Center recommends that schools in states outside of 
Minnesota have children study the family in an Indian group 
which inhabited the area in which children live rather than 
the Chippewa Family. By comparing the way in which these In- 
dian families lived ■with the way in which their own families 
live . in this area today, children should begin to understand 
the idea of the cultural, use of the environment. 

The two-year sequence has also been designed to introduce 
pupils to the idea of cultural change. Children study a colo- 
nial family in Boston. This unit is included to show how the 
functions of American families have changed. The Hopi, the 
Chippewa, and the Japanese units contrast families in these 
cultures in two different periods. By showing change among 



the same group in the same area, the units also contribute to 
the idea of the cultural use of the environment rather than 
the deterministic viewpoint which at one time dominated the 
teaching of geography# 

The purpose of having children study more families than 
those included in grade one is to make sure that they will be 
able to generalize about cultural diversity, uniqueness and 
universals • Time should be saved at the end of the second 
grade for a culminating period in which children will fit to- 
gether all that they have learned about families and about cul- 
ture, social processes, and social organization# 

Children do not get bored by this two-year sequence on 
families, since each unit focuses upon a very different cul- 
ture# Children are not Just studying the family as an insti- 
tution for two years# It is important to note that this is 
not the last time that children will study the concepts and 
generalizations identified for these two courses# This two- 
year program is part of a K-12 curriculum which has been 
planned to provide continuity and sequence in the development 
of concepts, generalizations, s kill s and attitudes • There- 
fore, these concepts are introduced in grades one and two but 
are reinforced through other content at later grade levels# 

As children advance in school they will become more sophisti- 
cated in their understanding of the concepts and generaliza- 
tions and will increase the number of their generalizations 
about each concept# 

The teacher could substitute different families for those 
chosen for this course. As other curriculum projects develop 
materials on families around the world and as films, film- 
strips, and children* s books become available on other fami- 
lies, a teacher may wish to make substitutions. She should 
be very careful in doing so, however. At least some of the 
families chosen should illustrate rather dramatic differences 
in family structure, functions, values, and roles# The fami- 
lies chosen should continue to provide opportunities for study 
of varied types of site characteristics. Moreover, if differ- 
ent families are substituted, the teacher should handle the u~ 
nits so as to teach the same concepts and generalizations as 
those identified for the present program. 

The teacher could have Very able second graders find out 
about other families than those studied by the class . These 
children could tell the class about differences and similar- 
ities between the families they have read about on their own 
and the ones studied by the class# 
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General Outline for Two-Year Sequence 



The units for the two-year sequence are listed below, 
with brief descriptions of some of the characteristics of 
each type of family and site. 

Grade One 

/ 

Unit 1— The Hopi family 

The study of the Hopi in the early 20th century provides 
an example of a culture in which roles in the family are dif- 
ferentiated in a very different fashion from the ways we as- 
sign them. Thus it provides an excellent example of the pos- 
sible variability in human cultures. The family structure a- 
■ mong the Hopi was a matrilineal extended family. It included 
more than one nuclear family of mother, fathesr, and children. 
It often included several families of married sisters, plus 
grandmothers and grandfathers and maternal aunts and their 
husbands all living together as a residence group and cooper- 
ating for many purposes, some of which are not the responsi- 
bility of the family in our society or are functions of our »*• 
families to a much lesser degree. Certain relatives such 
as the child* s mother’s brother had responsibilities for so- 
cialization of the child which belong to the child* s own fa- 
ther in our society. Productive tasks among the Hopi differed 
in assignment by sex from our own. For example, men wove cot- 
ton cloth and made clothes for their brides and other members 
of their families. 

Hopi ethics and values stressed many qualities which are 
analagous to our own, but in other ways they were quite dif- 
ferent. They emphasized the avoidance of violence and dis- 
putes. The Hopi rarely engaged in physical violence of any 
sort. They approved of non-aggressive behavior even when 
provoked to a point we would consider extreme. Hopi rules 
for behavior were different enough from our own to provide a 
contrast for teaching about concepts of cooperation and con- 
flict and for teaching about rules and positive and negative 
sanctions as universal aspects of human society. 

The Hopi lived on plateaus on top of mesas in the desert 
region of northeastern Arizona. The unit can be used to teach 
children about plateaus, mesas, cliffs, canyons, streams, 
springs, and irrigation. Children also learn about one type 
of primitive farming. 

The unit also includes material on the Hopi of today. 
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This contrast with the Hopi of the early 20th century permits 
pupils to generalize about cultural change and continuity* 

Unit 2 »-The Chippewa Family (for children in Minnesota) 

This family provides a contrast with the childrens own 
families in terms of the independence of the family unit and 
the many functions the family fulfilled on its own* The 
Chippewa family unit of mother, father, and children provided 
almost all of their raw materials and processed materials for 
food, clothing, shelter, medicine, etc* It provided almost 
all training for the child* s future life* The Chippewa fami- 
ly can be used also to illustrate the great differences in 
role expectations between sexes* 

This unit focuses upon life in the coniferous forest and 
lake region of northern Minnesota, but also shows the movement 
of families into the hardwood forests and prairie areas • 
Children will study concepts such as softwood and hardwood 
forests, prairies, lakes, rivers, and swamps* 

Unit 3— »The Quechua Family of Peru 

The Quechua are the modem descendants of the Inca— the 
South American Indians whose empire extended over much of 
modem Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador until they were conquered 
by the Spanish* "Quechua" designates the language still 
spoken by these* people who number several million at the pre- 
sent time* 

The highland Indians live in peasant communities which 
are fairly isolated, autonomous, and cut off from the intimate 
contact with the larger society of which they are part. They 
produce their own food and most other things they use* How- 
ever, they also sell a small amount in the market to acquire 
cash for the things which they wish to buy* They are largely 
self-sufficient and self-contained and suspicious of the out- 
side world* 

The peasant community generally consists of several ex- 
tended families which are related through marriage (the 
ayllu)* In contrast to our system, the whole community or 
ayllu is essentially a family group* An individual has some 
sort of kin relationship with reciprocal responsibilities and 
norms of etiquette with everyone else in his community. 

The Quechua nuclear family group makes up the household. 
It provides an excellent example of children's roles which 
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differ from those in our society. For example, male children 
begin to work in the fields at the age of five or six. Girls 
can often do most of the essential household tasks by the 
time they are the age of the average fist grader in this coun- 
try. Sexual differentiation of roles is very marked even by 
this age in contrast to our own society where boys and girls 
often do many of the same tasks and play similar games. A- 
mong the Quechua there are very clear boundaries of permissi- 
ble behavior according to sex at an early age. 

The Quechua also offer a good example of a culture in 
which a relatively great amount of outward expression of con- 
flict is permitted in relationships both within the family 
and within the community. They thus offer a useful contrast 
to the attitudes toward conflict found among the Hopi. 

The Quechua provide a colorful example of a people who 
live on a very high plateau in the mountains. Children can 
learn about a number of site concepts such as mountain, val- 
ley, plateau, vertical climatic differences, and terracing. 

Unit 4— The Japanese Family 

This family was chosen because of certain marked contrasts 
with the other families studied. The traditional Japanese 
family system is characterized by an extended patrilineal and 
patrilocal family. That is, descent is traced in the male line 
and brides at marriage go to live with their husbands, who, if 
they are the family heir, continue to live ideally with their 
parents. The Japanese household is a corporation that ideally 
has perpetual existence. Once established, a household line 
should not be allowed to lapse. The household group contained 
in the past and often still contains more than one nuclear 
family. Even when married sons live elsewhere, as non-heirs 
usually do, they often act as members of the family group. 

The household includes departed deceased members, as well as 
living members. All regular household members are enshrined 
at the family altar and continue to function as family members 
in several ways. For example, Japanese children are taken be- 
fore the household shrine and asked: "Do you think you can 

give the ancestors any excuse for doing th:vt?" 

Outside of such a family group a human being in Japan 
would he said to be socially non-existent* fTlthtn the group 
he is a member perpetually, even after death* Thus the house- 
hold group provides an atmosphere of psychological security 
which the family system of our society does not provide, since 
our system enphasizes the husband-wire relationship and the 
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establishment of new nuclear families by its children* 

The Japanese family is also a religious unit, providing 
the congregation for ritual recognition of ancestors* 

The structuring of relationships among living members 
differs considerably from those of our families* 5br example 
the position of aged members was and is one of authority and 
prestige • Moreover, new brides are brought into a family at 
the bottom of the rank order of authority in most situations* 
Although the focus of this unit is on the traditional family, 
the unit attempts to show change in the family and its ways 
of life in the modem day* 



Most of this unit deals with family life in a village on 
a flood plain surrounded by mountains in the interior of one 
of the Japanese islands* However, the unit also presents a 
brief contrasting picture of life in a fishing Tillage along 
the coast and life in a modem city* The unit can be used 
to teach geographic concepts such as ocean. Island, mountain, 
hill, flood plain, river, terrace, rice paddy, farming, fish- 
ing, village, city and population density* 

Grade Two 



Unit 1— The Colonial Family of Boston 

This unit provides children with data from which they 
can generalize about changes and cultural continuity in the 
American family, it illustrates very clearly, for example, 
changes in economic functions of the family* The colonial 
family provided most of its own food, clothing, shelter, and 
utensils* The unit also illustrates great changes in mate- 
rial possessions from colonial times until now* The colonial 
family illustrates very different norms and attitudes (about 
table manners, behavior on Sundays, unmarried people, etc.). 
However, children will recognize a number of ways in which 

relationships between parents and children resemble those of 
today* 



This unit permits pupils to study the concepts of harbor, 
peninsula, and seaport end ways in which man has changed his 
physical environment (for example, by filling in large areas 
around the original peninsula on which Boston was 
built ) • Children can also review site concepts such as riv- 
er and hill* 
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Unit 2- -The Soviet Family In Moscow 

This unit provides children with opportunities to study 
family life in a large city in which life differs in many 
ways from life in American cities. However, family structure 
is much like that in the United States, although wives are 
more likely to he working. The Soviet family is affected in 
many ways by the Soviet political and economic system. Chil- 
dren w ill see these differences in such concrete terms as 
housing, stories, government services, nurseries, youth groups, 
socialization, role of women, etc. This unit also provides a 
sharp contrast with some of the other families children study 
in the first two grades • 

Moscow is located on a river in an area which has very 
cold winters. The city illustrates the way in which cities 
are divided into a number of sections which differ from each 
other in terms of types of buildings and functions. 

Unit 3— -The Hausa Family in Northern Nigeria 

The Hausa family has a very different type of family 
structure than any which children have studied earlier. The 
family is polygynous, with the man having more than one wife. 
Each wife has her own house within a larger compound. The 
attitude toward women differs markedly from that in our own 
society. 

The Hausa have a settled agriculture rather than the 
slash and bum type practiced in many parts of Africa. They 
also have important trade relations with other people. They 
produce goods for market in order to buy goods which they do 
not produce themselves. 

The Hausa live in northern Nigeria in a grassland area 
of scanty rainfall. The area has more precipitation than 
that found in a desert region. The unit can be used to teach 
pupils about the effects of oceans upon rainfall and tempera-* 
ture and the effect of precipitation upon vegetation within 
the different regions of Nigeria. 

Unit 4 — The Kibbutz Family of Israel 

The family was chosen because it illustrates a family 
with about as few functions as can be found anywhere. The 
family members do not all live together in one home. Chil- 
dren are brought up from babyhood in nurseries and in homes 
for children. They are separated by age groups and recieve 
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much of their socialization from women who are not members of 
their family. The communiity provides the food, clothes, and 
other things which families need. However, a study of the 
Kibbutz family shows that some family functions remain. The 
family has an important affectional and emotional support 
function. It retains some of the socialization function. 
Although the individual family has lost the usual economic 
function found even in industrialized societies, parents con- 
tribute to the community economy which then provides for com- 
munity members. Of course, the family also retains the pro- 
creation function. This unit, like that on the Hausa, can be 
used to teach children a number of economic concepts (division 
of labor, interdependence, etc.). Children will learn that 
in one sense the entire Kibbutz community is like an extended 
family. Since children study the community to study the fami- 
ly, this unit provides a useful transition to the course on 
"Communities Around the World" in grade three. 

The Kibbutz on which this unit focuses is located in a 
Mediterranean climate of hot, dry simmers and wet, cool win- 
ters, although children will find out that others are locat- 
ed in desert areas. Children will learn much more about ir- 
rigation as they study this unit. 

GRADE THREE: COMMUNITIES AROUND TEE WORLD 

The Focus of the Third Grade Course 



In this course the emphasis in the curriculum shifts 
from "Families Around the World" to "Communities Around the 
World." In grades one and two the family was used as a ve- 
hicle to teach a series of important social science concepts 
related to culture, social organization (including the fami- 
ly as an institution), social process, and site. In grade 
three the community is used as a vehicle to teach about more 
social institutions and to build upon the social 
science concepts developed earlier. By focusing upon com- 
munities and cultures not studied earlier, this course pro- 
vides the data for further generalizations about cultural 
diversity and uniqueness, norms and values, and culture as 
learned behavior. The study of new cultures will support 
and expand children’s previous learning about cultural uni- 
versal and the psychic unity of mankind. ( It should be noted 
that again children study a non-western culture during the 
course of the year.) As in grades one and two, the communi- 
ties are used to teach children more site concepts and to re- 
view and extend their map-reading skills. 
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General Outline of the Course 
Grade three includes the following units: 

Unit 1 — Rural and. Urban Communities in the United. States 



This unit focuses upon the study of the children’s ora 
community but includes the study of a contrasting rural or 
urban community which is located, nearby. 

Unit 2 --An American Frontier Community: Early California Gold 

Mining Camp 

This community was chosen to emphasize the need for law 
and. government and. the way in which people take their culture 
with them to new places. 

Unit 3— -The Manus Community in the Admiralty Islands 

This community is studied in two periods, both before and 
after contact with American soldiers during World War IX, The 
unit emphasizes change through cultural diffusion, the per- 
sistence of some cultural traits despite drastic change, and 
the cultural use of the environment. 

Unit 4 — The Paris Community 

This community has been chosen to illustrate an urban 
community in another culture. It provides a contrast with 
the urban community studied in the local area and illustrates 
both diversity and cultural universals. 

As children study each of these communities, they also 
study the situation of the community in relationship to oth- 
er places, the site of the community, and a number of geo- 
graphic concepts and generalizations. In addition, they re- 
view and expand their map and globe skills, 

GRADE FOUR: COMMUNITIES AROUND THE WORLD: THEIR ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS 

The Focus of the Fourth Grade Course 

The fouriih grade course continues to use the theme of 
"Communities Around the World," but the course has an eco- 
nomic emphasis. The different communities are used as ve- 
hicles to teach children about contrasting economic systems. 
Children will spend a large portion of their time finding out 
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in simple terms how our own economic system operates. How- 
ever, they will discover that in some societies the govern- 
ment plays a much greater role, and that in some societies 
there is much greater emphasis upon exchange through tradi- 
tional reciprocal relationships than by a market system or 
governmental decisions * v Children will see that the total way 
of life, including cultural values and the social system, af- 
fects the economic system. 

Although the focus of the fourth grade course is upon e- 
conomics, the economic institutions are added to other insti- 
tutions studied in earlier grades. By the last half of the 
course, children will be studying total cultures in order to 
see the relationship of the economic system to the rest of 
the culture. This means that the course continues to develop 
concepts related to culture, social organization, and social 
processes. Children should acquire data to enable them to 
generalize more fully and carefully about cultural norms and 
values, about culture as learned behavior, about cultural 
diversity, and about cultural universals and the psychic u- 
nity of mankind. They should also be able to generalize more 
fully about concepts related to social organization, social 
processes, and cultural change. 

The communities are also used to teach children addi- 
tional site concepts and review many of the site concepts and 
geographic skills learned in earlier grades. 

General Outline of the Fourth Grade Course 
Unit 1— Our Own Community-- An Economic Emphasis 

This unit begins with family experiences which children 
can draw- upon to develop simple ideas about consumer and cap- 
ital goods, durable and non-durable goods, the production of 
goods and services, and producers. Still using family expe- 
riences and the local community, the unit helps children under- 
stand the concept of economic scarcity. Children develop a 
simple flow chart to help them understand how our economic 
system operates. They gradually add more and more variables 
to this chart. (The unit helps children learn about barter, 
money, and banks • Children study different factors of pro- 
duction, learn the role of savings in investment in capital 
goods, and analyze ways in which organization of production 
(e.g. division of labor-? specialization, mass production) af- 
fect output and interdependence. Children also look at fac- 
tors which affect consumer choice, factors affecting prices 
and wages, and ways in which business firms compete and are 
organized. 
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In the last part of the unit, they are introduced briefly to 
the idea of overall economic planning of a different type 
than that found in the Soviet Union* 

Although this unit focuses upon economic institutions , 
children study the larger culture of the people in. order to 
find out how cultural values and norms and how social insti- 
tutions (particularly the caste system) affect the economic 
system. 

The unit is also used to review a number of geographic 
concepts, generalizations, and shills and to teach new ones* 

******* 

Each of these units calls for a slightly different em- 
phasis upon hinds of materials used* Unit one depends largely 
upon the use of community resources, upon things which pupils 
can see, visit, or find in their own area* Unit two depends 
more heavily upon maps, audio-visual materials such as pic- 
tures, fi3ms, and filmstrips, and having the teacher read 
stories or descriptions aloud in class* Unit three calls for 
greater use of stories which have been prepared by the Center 
for the children to read* However, this unit, too, depends 
heavily upon the use of pictures* The last unit provides some 
written materials for pupils* These are of a more descriptive 
nature than most of the materials prepared for unit three* 

The unit on India also calls for reading aloud stories and 
descriptions and the use of pictures, filmstrips, and films* 
Both units three and four resemble the second unit in their 
use of many maps* 

GRADE ETVE : REGIONAL STUDIES 

The Focus of the Course 

The fifth grade course shifts from the study of "Commu- 
nities Around the World" to the study of how peoples, each 
with a different culture, use the same land* Wo attempt is 
made to cover all or any great part of the total land areas 
of the world; rather, a few topics are studied intensively. 

The main theme of the course is that man uses his phys- 
ical environment in terms of his cultural perceptions, values, 
and level of technology* The course centers on selected 
sequent oceupance case studies showing how man has dealt with 
his environment over time* Pupils begin their study of each 
general area of the world (the United States, Canada, Latin 
America) by examining and comparing a series of map patterns 
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The unit continues to build some geographic ideas related 
to factors affecting where things are likely to he produced. Pu- 
pils spend considerable time trying to find out why certain 
goods are produced in their local community. The unit ends 
with an attempt to help children summarise the ways in which 
the market serves to help resolve basic economic questions and 
how the market is modified by government policies. 

Unit 2- -A Soviet Community— Urban and Rural 

This unit provides a contrast to the pupils 1 own econom- 
ic system and illustrates a modified command economy. Chil- 
dren draw upon what they have learned in the second grade 
course on the Soviet family to analyze how the Soviet people 
are affected by economic decisions of the government. They 
also study the operation of the economic system in more de- 
tail in both urban and rural areas. 

Children study more site concepts about the U.S.S.R. as 
a whole than in the second grade. They are asked to draw 
many inferences from a comparison of different map patterns. 

Unit 3— The Trobriand Islanders 



This unit provides a useful example of an economic sys- 
tem in which exchange is affected far more by traditional 
reciprocal relationships than by either the market or any 
command system. However, as in earlier units, children find 
out that the economic system provides a mixture of tradi- 
tional relationships, market, and government. They also 
find out how change has been taking place within the econom- 
ic system and the wider culture. In order to teach these 
ideas, children look at the Trobriand culture as a whole, 
rather than Just economic institutions. 

This unit is also used to teach children a number of site 
concepts. In addition, it is used to teach them how to use 
the grid of parallels and meridians and an atlas index to lo- 
cate places. 

Unit 4— A Village in India 

Although this "unit focuses upon a village in India and 
upon caste relationships which affect exchange in the village, 
it also presents a brief treatment of how life differs in 
cities. Children spend much time studying reciprocal exchange 
in the villages but find out also that the people in villages 
are affected in part by a market and by government policies • 
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and working out a system of regions according to selected 
criteria* The pupils focus upon a handful of case studies 
rather than a detailed study of each region. 

Bach ease study is chosen with two purposes in mind: (l) It 

can he used to teach pupils more about the region within which 
it is located, and (2) It illustrates clearly one or more fac- 
tors Which bring about changing use of the land. For example, 
the case study on Phoenix shows changes resulting from techno- 
logical developments. The study of the Bed River Valley shows 
changes in crops grown in terms of changing markets. The 
study of Birmingham shows changes resulting from the discovery 
of or new perceptions of mineral resources. A more detailed 
examination of why each case study was chosen can be found in 
the general outline of the course below. 

The General Outline of the Course 



This course includes the following parts and units: 

Part One— The United States 

Unit 1— The United States: An Overview 

This unit provides an overview of patterns of the United 
States. The unit helps pupils learn more about the geographer, 
his purposes and techniques • They use familiar surroundings 
to learn what is meant by a region and how different criteria 
can be used in regionalization . Pupils then work in groups to 
set up criteria and regionalize the United States. They com- 
pare their system of regions with those of several geographers. 
Pupils are aoked to consider the different systems of region- 
alization as they study different parts of the country in more 
detail. 

The unit reviews many concepts, generalizations, and 
skills learned in earlier grades, but it also provides tech- 
niques for teaching them if pupils have not come through the 
earlier course. Much attention is given to developing map 
reading skills and having pupils draw inferences from a corn* 
parison of different map patterns. 

The order of the other units on the United States should 
be determined by where pupils live. They snould begin with 
the unit on their own region. 



Unit 2— The Midwest 



This unit is divided into three sub-units: two sequent 

occupance case studies , followed by a look at the region as a 
whole* Pupils should begin with the first sub-unit on the 
Twin Cities. The sub-unit on the Red River Valley is option- 
al; it has been developed primarily for schools in the Upper 
Midwest region. The class should be sure to include some study 
of the third sub-unit on the region as a whole* 

Sub-unit one — Case Study on Twin Cities 

Pupils look at the Twin City area when Indians were the 
chief inhabitants, in the days of the earliest white settle- 
ments, in the lumber and flour milling era, and today. The 
case study depicts one city which grew up around a water pow- 
er site and another which developed at what was then the head 
of river navigation for steamers* The case study also illus- 
trates changing use of the environment as a result of a num- 
ber of factors such as differences in Indian and white men f s 
culture, scientific and technological changes (in types of 
transportation, in the development of new kinds of wheat va- 
rieties, in the development of new kinds of milling techniques, 
etc.), the exhaustion of a specific resource (lumber), and the 
development of new ideas for industry by men in the area. 

Sub-unit two— Case Study of the Red River Valley 

Pupils look at the Red River VaLley in four different 
periods: when it was occupied by Indians, in the days of 
the early fur trade, in the days of bonanza wheat farming, 
and today. The case study il3.ustrat.es changing ’use of the 
environment as a result of such factors as habitation by 
different cultures (Indians and whites), scientific and tech- 
nological changes (in types of transportation, seed ‘develop- 
ment, development of farm machinery), depletion of soil fer- 
tility by farming practices, and the need bo adjust crops to 
changing prices on the new world grain markets. 

Sub-unit three — The Region of the Middle West 

Although the earlier case studies have helped pupils 
learn something about the relationship of the Twin Cities and 
the Red River Valley to the Midwest as a whole, as well as to 
the nation and other countries, this sub-unit looks more 
closely at the chief characteristics of the entire mid-west 
region and raises the question: Should the Upper Midwest be 
included in the same region as the rest of this area? 
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Unit 3* -The Northeast 



This unit is divided into two major parts* both included 
in the same resource unit* The first and longer part pro- 
vides a case study of sequent occupance in New York City. Pu- 
pils look at how the early Indians lived in the area* at the 
early Dutch settlement with its fur-trading and poltroon land- 
owning system, at New York in the late 18th century, at the 
city in the middle part of the 19th century, and at New York 
today. The unit illustrates the development of an important 
port city at a good natural site. It also illustrates chang- 
ing use of the environment in terms of a changing situation 
(in part because of the development of a canal and because of 
the growth of population in the United States ) « The unit helps 
children understand why certain kinds or businesses tend to lo- 
cate in certain places. It also Introduces children to a num- 
ber of urban problems which have developed in large cities in 
this country. 

Following the study of New York City, pupils turn to the 
wider region of the Northeast. They examine the chief charac- 
teristics which make this area different from other regions. 

Unit 4— The South 

Unit h is divided into two parts, both included in the 
same resource unit. The first and major part is a case study 
of sequent occupance in Birmingham. Pupils look at the area 
in 1815 when it was occupied by a few Indians and a few white 
farmers. They look at it next in 1872 just after the town of 
Birmingham had been founded, and they look at it again today. 
This ease study illustrates changing use of the area in terms 
of different perceptions of natural resources (in this case 
iron), in terms of scientific and technological developments 
such as railroad and river development, new processes for mak- 
ing coke and steel, and discoveries which made possible the 
use of former waste products from the processes used in making 
coke and steel. 

In the last part of this unit, pupils turn to the wider 
region of the South. They note different characteristics in 
different parts of the South and try to decide what criteria 
are used to set the South off from other regions in the coun- 
try. 

Unit 5— The West 



This unit is divided into four parts: Phoenix and the 
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Intermountain West, Los Angeles and the Pacific Southwest, 
Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, and The West as a Region. 
The teacher and class should study one of the case studies and 
then move on to the West as a Region. Their choice of a case 
study should depend upon several factors. If pupils live in 
one of the sub-regions, they should probably study it. If not, 
it is probably wise to study Phoenix rather than one of the 
other two; the class has already studied one large port city, 
and Phoenix illustrates certain things which pupils have not 
studied earlier. Whichever case study is chosen, pupils will, 
divide into groups to study the other sub-regions in less 
depth when they look at the region as a whole. 

The sequent occupance case study on Phoenix calls for 
study of the Indian civilization which was built upon irriga- 
tion in the desert region. Pupils then look at how the early 
white men built a hay camp there for a nearby army post, how 
the town of Phoenix was developed in the l860*s and 1870* s, 
what Phoenix was like in the 194o*s after the building of a 
number of large dams, and what Phoenix is like today. The 
developments illustrate the importance of irrigation and the 
development of new techniques to prevent the alkalization of 
the soil as a result of irrigation, the effects of a new in- 
vention (air conditioning), and the res\uts of a changing 
situation as a result of rising living levels in other parts 
of the country. Following the study of Phoenix, the sub-unit 
turns to the interland for which Phoenix serves as a center. 

In the sequent occupance study of Los Angeles , pupils 
look at the Spanish settlement in 1800., at the American fron- 
tier town of I850, after gold had been discovered near San 
Francisco, at what happened to the city by the period 1910- 
1914, and at Los Angeles today. The case study illustrates 
the use of the land by different cultures (Indians, Spanish, 
and Americans). It illustrates the development of a port city 
as the result of a man-made harbor and the development of rail- 
road routes to the city. It also illustrates change as a re- 
sult of such factors as the development of huge water diversion 
projects, a changing situation nearby (in the gold fields) 
which meant an increased demand for food products, the effects 
of the discovery of oil in the city, and the development of 
industries which were aided by the type of climate found in 
the region. The case study also illustrates some of the grow- 
ing, urban problems in this county, such as smog and traffic 
congestion. 

*? . 

Following the study of Los Angeles, the unit turns to a 
study of the wider Southwest Pacific coastal region. Pupils 
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study the characteristics of this region and. notice differ- 
ences within it* 



Sub-unit three "begins with a sequent-occupance study of 
Seattle * The same kind of pattern is followed as in other case 
studies. Pupils look at how the Indians used the area, how the 
first settlers used the area, how the area was developed into a 
great lumber-producing area as the result of a changed situa- 
tion in terms of railroad transportation and the decline of 
forest resources in other areas , how the area was affected "by 
the gold rush to Alaska, and how it was affected "by war. This 
case study illustrates again the development of an important 
port city where a good natural harbor has been improved and has 
been tied to an extensive system of land transportation. 

* 

Following the study of one of these case studies, pupils 
turn to a brief sub-unit on the West as a Whole , including the 
great plains area. They try to identify the difference among 
the different sub-regions of the west as well as the charac- 
teristics which set the West apart as a larger region from oth- 
er regions in the country. 

Part Two— Canada, 



Part two is developed within one resource unit. The ap- 
proach differs somewhat from that used in the study of the 
United States. Pupils begin by obtaining an overview of pat- 
terns of Canada and developing a system of regionalization for 
the country. They then work in groups to prepare illustrated 
studies of a series of important towns and cities on a traverse 
across southern Canada from west to east. The study of these 
towns helps gives pupils a little more understanding of the 
regions within which they are found. Pupils look first at the 
city today and then identify factors which helped bring about 
the present development. During the last part of this unit, 
individuals and groups of pupils present the results of their 
research on a series of case studies of other towns or cities. 
These case studies are all chosen to illustrate the effects of 
some important discovery, technological development, or other 
cultural development. Each case study deals with a development 
in an area which was only sparsely populated or almost unused 
until relatively recently. These case studies illustrate in a 
dramatic way the fact that man uses his physical environment 
in terms of his cultural values, perceptions, and level of 
technology. 
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Part Three— Latin America 

One resource unit provides an overview of patterns of 
Latin American and. illustrates how the area can he regionalized, 
on the basis of different criteria than those used in earlier 
parts • Pupils then study a series of case studies on Buenos 
Aires 3 Manaus 3 Sac Paulo * Chile * and Cuzco # Or the teacher 
may decide to focus upon only two of these# Each region is 
chosen so as to illustrate a different population composition* 
as well as other kinds of differences. There are separate 
sub-units on each of these case studies. At the end of the 
course* pupils spend some time looking once more at Latin A- 
merica. as a whole and generalizing on the basis of the entire 
year f s course# 

GRADE SIX: UNITED STATES HISTORY: FROM COMMUNITY TO 

SOCIETY 

The Focus of the Course 

ti l m — mm m i — ■ 1 ■ J- -i 

The sixth grade course shifts from the study of geography 
to the study of the history of the United States# No attempt 
is made bo teach all of the traditional topics in American 
history# Rather* this course has been articulated with the 
tenth grade course to try to prevent duplication. For further 
discussion of the way in which the two courses are related* 
the teacher should read the teacher's guide on how the sixth 
grade course fits into the overall curriculum « Those topics 
chosen for study in the sixth grade course were considered 
particularly appropriate to pupils' maturity and interest and 
are useful in developing ideas about culture* cultural use of 
the environment, culture contact* culture change* and cultural 
diversity# 

The course also emphasizes! the need for careful evalua- 
tion of sources of information in terms of bias and compe- 
tency of the producer# Pupils use varied source materials 
as well as textbooks and many non-text materials as they study 
this course# 



The General Outline of the Course 
Unit 1— Indian America Before the White Men 

This unit uses case studies of two Indian cultures* each 
of which came into contact later with a different group of 
European colonizers. Pupils study the Aztecs* who were later 
conquered by the Spanish, and the Iroquois, who came into con- 
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tact with both the French and the English* Pupils study the 
Aztecs and the Iroquois as total cultures and draw comparisons 
between them. 

Unit 2— .Spanish and French Settlement of North America 

This unit deals briefly with reasons for colonization of 
America. It then turns to the Spanish settlement of Mexico, 
the way in which the Spanish took their culture with them to 
the new world, differences in the way in which the Aztecs and 
the Spanish perceived the same environment, the contact of 
the Spanish with the Aztecs, and cultural diffusion* 

In the next part of the unit, pupils turn to the French 
settlement of Canada. They study it in much the same way 
that they studied the Spanish colonization and contact with 
Indians. Pupils contrast the French and Spanish settlements 
as well as the European and Indian cultures which came into 
contact with each other. 

Unit 3— English Settlement of North America 

This unit uses case studies of the settlements of Jamestown 
and Plymouth to illustrate both similarities and differences 
in the English settlement patterns. The unit describes Eng- 
lish contact with the Iroquois and other Indian groups and 
it contrasts their cultures. Pupils also compare the Eng- 
lish settlements with those of the French and Spanish. 

Unit 4 — Revolutionary America 

This unit uses case studies of Williamsburg and Boston 
in the eighteenth century to show change and continuity with 
the earlier English settlements at Jamestown and Plymouth in 
the seventeenth century. The unit also examines some of the 
changes which led to the revolution and deals with the Revo- 
lution itself. 

Unit 5— National Expansion 

Unit five traces internal migration and immigration into 
the Old Northwest and the New South. Pupils note how differ- 
ent streams of immigration from the Atlantic seaboard moved 
to different places in the old northwest and southwest and 
how the differences in their cultures resulted in differences 
in the places to which they migrated. Pupils trace some of 
the movement through the stories of certain families, such as 
the Lincoln family, the Douglas family, and the Houston and 
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Davis families. The unit also describes foreign immigration 
into this area of the west and the transportation developments 
which facilitated the westward movment. 

Unit 6- -The Civil War and Reconstruction 

This unit uses the culture concept to analyze the causes 
of the Civil War. There is considerable emphasis upon condi- 
tions of slavery and some attention to the African background 
of slaves. There is opportunity for the study of some military 
history, but pupils also analyze the role of the Wegro in the 
war. After examining the Reconstruction period, pupils turn 
briefly to the development of segregation in the South follow- 
ing the Reconstruction period. 

Unit 7— The Completion of National Expansion 

This unit begins with two case studies of Indians of the 
Plains: the Cheyenne and the Mandan. Pupils note the differ- 

ences and similarities between these two cultures and how they 
used their physical environment. The unit then turns to the 
white men's perceptions of the great plains and to the effects 
of white -Indian contact in the plains area# 
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GRADE SEVEN: 



MAN AND SOCIETY 



Focus and Dimensions of the Course 



This course on ’’Man and Society" draws most heavily upon 
the field of sociology. However, it also uses much compara- 
tive material from anthropology, particularly in the units on 
socialization and on the family. The course builds upon what 
pupils have learned in elementary grades and presents a more 
systematic analysis of the main ideas from the field of soci- 
ology. 



General Outline of the Course 

The course on "Man and Society" includes the following 
overview and units , Each is explained briefly below. 

Overview 



The overview introduces pupils to the field of sociology. 
Pupils learn the meaning of the term behavior as this term 
will be used in the course. They are introduced to the con- 
cept of conflict but find out that the course will help them 
analyze all kinds of behavior— not just conflict situations. 
Much of the overview is devoted to a discussion of the mean- 
ing of theory and the need to test theories. 

Unit 1 — Man * s Behavior, The Physical Basis 

This unit analyzes different theories of behavior, in- 
cluding physical determinism and cultural determinism. The 
unit develops the idea that man*s biological nature sets lim- 
its to and opens possibilities for his behavior but does not 
determine it. Pupils learn about some of the things which 
human beings have in common because of their physical inher- 
itance and how human beings as a single species differ from 
other species. They learn that most human behavior is learned, 
even though some physical traits do set off certain groups of 
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people (such as the two sexes) and even influence their be- 
havior. Pupils analyze attempts to distinguish between races. 
They learn that there are more similarities than differences 
a mong human beings and that culture is more important than 
physical differences in affecting how different groups of peo- 
ple behave. 



Un it 2— Socialization 
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This unit focuses upon the process of socialization. Pu- 
pils learn that man* a biological nature makes socialization 
not only possible but necessary. (Again they make comparisons 
with other species.) Pupils analyze speech and communication 
in more detail than in unit one , and learn that language is 
necessary for the development of an on-going culture and ab- 
stract reasoning. By using comparative material from other 
cultures, pupils find out that men are extremely plastic, that 
they are able to satisfy basic needs in a variety of ways, and 
that each group develops a different culture which young peo- 
ple in that group learn. Pupils become aware of how children 
learn through the process of role -taking and how each person 
develops a self. They find out that socialization involves 
teaching chil dren both norms of behavior and values* Finall y , 
pupils learn that socialization takes place through a number 
of societal agencies, including the family, and that sociali- 
zation is a life-long process. 

Unit 3 — The Family 



This unit uses both historical material and comparative mate- 
rial from other cultures to teach pupils about family functions 
and structure . They learn that families differ from society to 
society both as to how they are organized and as to the func- 
tions performed, although families everywhere fulfill a few 
basic and signifcant functions. Pupils learn, too, something 
about factors bringing about change in families and about the 
interrelationship of the institution of the family to other 
social institutions.* The unit also develops the idea that 
most of the social processes found in society as a whole also 
are found within the family. 

Unit ^--Qur Behavior in Groups and Crowds 

In this unit, pupils analyze the meaning of institution. 
The “unit focuses upon education as an example of an institu-’ 
tion. Pupils look at differences over time and place in how 
societies educate the young. The school is used as a case 
study to teach pupils something about organization within 
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groups and the tendency toward bureaucracy* They learn some- 
thing about the workings of bureaucracies sad find th&t mmbh 
of behavior within a bureaucracy cannot be accounted for by 
the formal structure* Pupils also study the ways in which 
snail groups influence behavior. They analyze differences be- 
tween behavior in crowds and behavior in integrated groups • 

Unit 5— Intergroup Relations 

Pupils now apply concepts and generalizations which they 
have learned earlier to an analysis of social problems growing 
out of prejudice and discrimination against minority groups in 
this country* The focus is upon a study of discrimination 
against the Negro* but the unit also deals with other minority 
groups* Having analyzed discrimination and its causes, pupils 
look at various factors which are bringing about changed re- 
lations in this country and analyze different types of propos- 
als for reducing discrimination still further* 

GRADE EIGHT: OUR POLITICAL SYSTEM 

Focus and Dimensions of the Course 



This course focuses upon how our own political system op- 
erates and how citizens affect its operations* The emphasis 
is upon decision-making— at the level of the individual, at the 
level of interest groups and. political parties, and at -the lev- 
el of government officials* The approach is behavioral rather 
than structural* That is, it focuses upon factors which in- 
fluence the behavior or decisions of people as voters, members 
of groups, or members of governmental bodies* However, pupils 
are also taught how government structure affects power rela- 
tionships and decision-making. The course also attempts to 
show the political system as a system in which all components 
or parts are interrelated in various ways* 

The eight grade course draws most heavily upon the disci- 
pline of political science. Nevertheless, it does not ignore 
all of the other social science disciplines. Present-day po- 
litical scientists make heavy use of concepts and techniques of 
inquiry from sociology. Therefore, this course must do so^too. 
if it is to mirror modem political science* Indeed, the course 
has been placed after a seventh grade course which focuses upon 
sociology so that pupils can draw upon sociological concepts as 
they study political behavior. 

There is another way in which this course is interdisci- 
plinary. Some of the case studies focus upon problems and top- 



Acs which are studied primarily by the sociologist. Although 
case studies have been developed with the primary purpose of 
providing raw data from which pupils can generalize about po- 
litical processes, topics for case studies have been selected 
with other criteria in mind. First, topics have been selected 
because they were thought to be interesting enough to eighth 
grade pupils to hold their attention and lead to an interest 
in the political process* Second, topics were chosen because 
they were thought to be related to important problems which 
face and will probably continue to face Americans for some years 
to come. Third, some of the topics were chosen because it was 
thought that they dealt with value conflicts which pupils needed 
to analyze if the attitudinal goals of the staff were to be re- 
alised. 



As conditions change, new case studies can be substituted 
to teach the executive, legislative, and judicial processes. 

In this way the curriculum can be kept up-to-date in terms of 
trends end problems of the world while still retaining a basic 
framework for the study of our political system. 

The eighth grade course draws upon the field of anthropol- 
ogy for some of the material in the overview. Political sci- 
entists have paid little attention to the political systems of 
primitive societies. However, some study of primitive law and 
government provides such a sharp contrast to our own that it 
helps pupils understand more clearly the need for law and gov- 
ernment as well as the relationship of law and government to 
non-political institutions and the culture as a whole. This 
material has been included at the beginning of the year in 
part because some eighth grade pupils are going through a stage 
of revolt against authority and may come to the course thinking 
of laws and government only in a restrictive sense. Until they 
see the need for law and government, there is little purpose in 
attempting to have them study our political system.. 

Finally, the course draws heavily upon all of the social 
sciences in non-election years when an area study of the Middle 
East is taught. This unit and its place in the course are de- 
scribed later o. 



General Outline of the Course 



The course on "Our Political System" includes the follow- 
ing units. It should be noted that the second unit.' is to be 
taught in differing degrees of depth in election and non-elec- 
tion years. The unit on the Middle East is to be taught only 
in non-election years. This variation in alternative years is 
explained below. 
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Unit 1 — Overview of Our Political System 



The unit analyses political conflict, compromi.se, and the 
need for government and law. It examines American political 
ideals and contrasts them briefly with other political ideol- 
ogies. It provides an overview of our federal structure and 
of our theoretical system of separation of powers* These 
facets of our political institutions are contrasted briefly 
with unitary and parliamentary systems. The unit establishes 
questions to use in examining decision-making in later units. 

It establishes questions to use in evaluating political in- 
stitutions against American ideals. 

This unit has three main purposes: (l) to help pupils 

understand how conflicts amon^ individuals and groups give 
rise to the need for law and government; (2) to provide pu- 
pils with some overall picture of the components of our po- 
litical system and some of their interrelationships so that 
pupils can fit what they study in later units into this over- 
all picture, and (3) to establish both normative and non- 
normative questions which pupils should ask as they examine 
the political system in more detail. 

Although much time could be spent on the unit, it should 
be treated as an overview. The concepts and ideas introduced in 
it will be reinforced and studied in much greater depth in 
later units. For example, the concepts of political conflict 
and accommodation recur in each unit. Pupils will study the 
exectuive, legislative, and Judicial processes in separate u- 
nits. The idea of separation of powers is analyzed in detail 
in each of these units. Moreover, pupils study 1 ways in which 
federalism affects our system of government in every unit 
during the year. Consequently, the class should spend no more 
than four weeks on this overview in unit one. 

Unit 2— Political Parties and Elections 



This unit focuses upon political decision-making by voters 
as individuals and as they try to agglomerate their power by 
acting through political parties and interest groups. It an- 
alyzes political behavior and institutional factors which 
affect decision-making. 

The unit begins by introducing pupils to problems re- 
lated to political parties and elections before they study 
any aspect of the unit in more detail. There is then an at- 
tempt to show pupils that individual effort can count in the 
political process. Finally, pupils turn to a more detailed 



analysis of the unit topics including possible reforms. Pu- 
pils analyze past and proposed reforms in terms of: (l) their 

past or probable effectiveness in achieving the goals perceived 
for them, and (2) possible problems which these reforms have or 
might raitje— the unintended effects* In other words, the unit 
is problem-oriented# 

During the course of their study, pupils are introduced to 
ways in which political scientists study voting behavior. They 
learn about sampling techniques and problems arising from in- 
terpreting data, including findings from correlational studies. 
Pupils then evaluate and interpret the data from a number of 
studies dealing with voting behavior and political socializa- 
tion# They are asked to set up hypotheses about such behavior 
and to check these hypotheses against data in numerous tables. 
They are asked to figure out the limitations of the data in 
the tables and to identify other kinds of information needed 
before arriving at conclusions. 

This unit is to be taught in a much condensed form during 
years when there is no national election. During such years, 
pupils are to turn to an area study of the Middle East at the 
end of the year. (See below.) This area study is also taught 
in the ninth grade iri non-election years. 

In election years, the area study is omitted at both grade 
levels and pupils study the current political campaign and 
election# Iri the eighth grade they do so as an integral part 
of this unit on Political Parties and Elections. In the ninth 
grade they review some of the things they have learned in the 
eighth grade unit, apply what they have learned to the current 
election, and deepen their understanding of political behavior, 
political parties and elections. They do this primarily through 
intensive current affairs study, rather than in a separate unit. 

Those who teach this omit on Political Parties and Elections 
in non-election years will naturally omit the suggestions for 
studying the current election campaign. They will also study 
voting behavior and political party, activity in less depth, since 
pupils will study them in more detail the next year during a 
compaign, when interest should run higher and numerous current 
examples can be identified. In non-election years, the eighth 
grade teacher should keep a record of what he does and does 
not cover for use by the ninth grade teachers the following 
year. Even in non-election years it is essential to deal to 
some extent with political socialization, voting behavior, the 
role of political parties and interest groups, difference of 
opinion within each majbr party, the decentralized nature of 
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our political parties * and the role of election in a democracy# 
Unit 3 ->The Executive Process 

This unit focuses upon factors influencing and limiting 
executive decision-making. Although the greatest emphasis is 
upon Presidential decision-making* attention is also given to 
decision-making at the state and local level# In addition* 
the unit helps pupils understand how members of the executive 
branch may be involved in both the legislative and judicial 
processes and how legislators and judge? in turn are involved 
in the executive process# 

Although pupils have been introduced to the factors af- 
fecting decision-making by voters* this unit sets up a deci- 
sion-making matrix to be used as pupils study each of the later 
units • Pupils analyze a number of factors influencing and lim- 
iting decision-making by executives • In later units they try 
to find out whether similar factors influence and limit other 
governmental decision-makers • 

The unit relies heavily* although not completely* upon the 
use of case studies which provide narrative data from which pu- 
pils can generalize about decision-making# Pupils study two 
examples of foreign policy decision-making. The first was 
Truman* s decision to drop the atomic bomb at Hiroshima. The 
second case study on Cuba contrasts Kennedy* s Bay of Pigs and 
Quarantine decisions. The unit also deals with two cases re- 
lated to domestic issues. One focuses upon Eisenhower* s de- 
cision to send troops to Little Rock during the school inte- 
gration crisis after Governor Faubus had decided to use the 
national guard to keep Negro children out of a formerly all- 
white high school. The other deals with the decision of Gov- 
ernor Freeman of Minnesota to use the national guard and de- 
clare martial law in a city where violence had broken out 
during a strike. These two cases permit pupils to contrast 
decisions by two governors who both used the national guard. 

In addition* pupils learn about how different administrative 
agencies may clash as they study Truman *s decision to close 
off sections of a national forest area to planes. The unit 
also calls for the analysis of any current executive problem; 
pupils analyze such problems by applying what they have learn- 
ed about decision-making in the other cases. 

This unit makes it fairly clear to pupils that decisions 
do not always involve choice between black and white* good or 
bad alternatives. Pupils discover that frequently the Presi- 
dent or any executive must choose between several alternatives* 



neither of which he may like. He must frequently act without 
as much information as he would desire, and he is limited by 
the time available to him as he faces the many different de- 
cisions which impinge upon him constantly in a job of enormous 
magnitude. Pupils can also see how his many different roles 
may conflict and how different role perceptions affect presi- 
dential decisions. 

This unit should be taught before the one on the legisla- 
tive process for several reasons. Pupils find it easier to 
analyze decision-making by one or a few men first than to do 
so when many more people are involved as in the legislative 
process. Furthermore, pupils tend to identify with executive 
decision-makers more than with congressional decision-makers 
and so became more interested in the political process. 

Unit k —The Legislative Process 

This unit focuses upon decision-making by individual leg- 
islators and by a legislature as a whole. However, it also 
helps pupils see that the legislative process is not carried 
on solely by the legislative branch of government and that 
the legislative branch plays a role in non-legislative func- 
tions. The main emphasis in the unit is upon decision-making 
in Congress, although attention is also paid to decision-mak- 
ing by state ?tegislatures and local legislative bodies. 

The unit makes use of a variety of materials. Like the 
executive unit, it draws heavily upon fairly long case studies 
which provj.de the narrative data from which pupils can gener- 
alize. For example, pupils study the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of i960, the attempt to change the Rules Committee 
in 1961, and the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 19 d 4 . In 
each case, pupils see the influence of public opinion, voters, 
and interest groups upon the legislative process. 

Other types of materials help pupils understand role con- 
flicts facing legislators and the effects of institutions upon 
power relationships and legislative decision-making. For ex- 
ample, pupils examine data from a study of role perceptions of 
state legislators. They analyze the composition of the House 
Rules Committee over a period of years in terms of repre- 
sentation by region, safe versus competitive districts, and 
rural versus urban districts in order to understand better 
the way in which the make-up of this committee affects legis- 
latibn. Pupils examine the districts and voting patterns of 
committee chairman in order to study the effects of seniority 
upon legislative decision-making. They analyze the background 
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of congressmen in order to identify possible influences upon 
their decisions* 

As pupils study all of these materials they not only test 
earlier ideas about factors influencing decision-making, hut 
they see clearly how political conflict arises in our society, 
how a legislature attempts to resolve conflicts, the importance 
of compromise in our political system, the role of political 
leaders, and the ways in which different parts of the political 
system affect the other parts. They also analyze some of the 
proposals made for legislative reforms. 

Unit ‘5 —The Judicial Process 

This unit was designed with two major purposes in mind* 
First, it helps pupils understand judicial decision-making. 
Pupils test earlier generalizations about factors influencing 
decision-making by judges. They also find that judges help 
make laws and that the judicial function is not carried out 
solely by the courts. 

The second major purpose for the unit is to teach pupils 
more about the rights guaranteed to citizens by the federal 
constitution. This purpose is accomplished in part by the 
choice of the long case studies which are used to teach pupils 
about the process of judicial decision-making. For example, 
pupils study the Gideon case which deals with the right to a 
lawyer in state courts. It illustrates the extension of certain 
rights guaranteed in the U.S. Constitution to defendents brought 
before state courts. The case also illustrates the problems 
arising in trying to weigh several values in the decision-making 
process. In this case the conflict is between individual rights 
and rights of states within the federal system. Pupils also 
study the Irvine case which involved electronic eavesdropping 
by the police and the failure of the police to secure a search 
warrant. This case, too, illustrates the ways in which feder- 
alism has affected our court system and how our constitution 
has been modified by judicial interpretation. 

Other materials and cases are also used to teach pupils a- 
bout the bill of rights. For example, pupils analyze a series 
of first amendment cases. These cases are presented in brief 
form. They put the pupils in the position of trying to decide 
what decision they would make if they were the Supreme Court 
Justices. In addition, pupils study other materials which de- 
scribe and analyze procedural safeguards for those accused of 
crimes. 
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Pupils have a chance to analyse some of the kinds of data 
collected hy political scientists as they study judicial de- 
cision-making. For example, they examine data which permits 
them to assess the impact of different types of systems for 
selecting judges. They examine data to assess the possible 
effects of attitudes of judges upon their decision. They also 
analyze data comparing jury and bench decisions • 

Like some of the other units, this unit has its problem 
aspects. After studying the operation of the system, pupils 
analyze a number of reforms which have been proposed for the 
administration of justice. They also have many opportunities 
to discuss some of the current conflicts over the rights of 
police and the public as against rights of those accused of 
crimes • 

Unit 6: Decision-Making at the Local Level 

This uni t is much shorter than the others. The emphasis 
is upon having pupils use concepts learned earlier to analyze 
one or more crucial problems in their own community. Pupils 
identify and define problems and examine alternative ways of 
trying to solve them. They analyze power relationships, po- 
litical institutions, and decision-making at the local level. 
They also note relationships with other levels of government. 
The unit calls for a contrasting study of a problem facing 
a large metropolitan area in their state if pupils live in a 
small town. 

Unit 7: The Middle East (To be taught only in years when 

there is no national election. ) 

When studied in the eighth grade, this unit emphasizes two 
themes: (l) foreign policy decision-making in our relation- 

ships with Middle Eastern countries, and (2) Middle Eastern 
political systems as compared with our own. The unit pro- 
vides for the additional analysis of questions related to 
geography, history, economics, and sociology as pupils try 
to understand the Middle East and consider problems related 
to making decisions about our policies toward the countries 
of this area. 

Summary 

At the end of the year it is wise to take at least a week 
for some kind of summary of the year*s work. 



GRADE HIRE— OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
The Focus of the Ninth Grade Course 

The focus of this course is on the American economic sys- 
tem. with some study of a contrasting economic system in non- 
election years (see below). There is considerable attention 
to certain aspects of consumer economics in the unit on the 
automobile industry^ however* the main emphasis is upon de- 
veloping economic literacy about ideas which the citizen needs 
to know in order to understand how our economic system operates 
and to evaluate economic proposals and economic debate both 
during and between election years. 

The unit on the Middle East in non-election years is an 
area study, with a different type of unit organization from 
all of the others. It is developed so that the teacher can 
focus upon foreign policy problems facing us in the Middle 
East as well as upon a comparative study of other economic sys- 
tems and socio-economic problems • Such study should serve to 
highlight some of the aspects of our own system. 

The ninth grade course draws most heavily upon economics. 
However, considerable attention is given to sociological probl- 
lems and analysis in both problems units. The course also 
draws upon what pupils learned in the eighth grade course a- 
bout the development of interest groups which attempt to af- 
fect policy decisions and about the varied influences upon 
po l itical decision-making about economic problems. The course 
draws upon anthopology in the first unit in an attempt to 
make clear that our economic system is not the only kind of 
system, that any economic system is affected by the cultural 
values of the people and by the total social system, in- 
cluding the political system. The course draws upon geography 
as pupils look at poverty resulting from the exhaustion of re- 
sources in an area or from competition with new resources or 
products. Finally, pupils draw upon all of the social science 
disciplines in years when they study the unit on the Middle 
East. On the other hand, they build upon their knowledge of po- 
litical science in years in which they study the unit on Polit- 
ical Campaigns and Elections. 

After the curriculum has been instituted in a school sys- 
tem for a few years and pupils have come through the fourth, 
grade course, the amount of time spent on some topics in units 
one and two can be reduced considerably. This will provide 
more time for study of certain aspects of the other units or 
even the inclusion of another problems unit. 
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General Outline of the Course 



The ninth grade course includes the following units. It 
should be noted that the unit on political parties is to be 
taught in election years, the unit on the Middle East in non- 
election years. This variation is explained below under the 
unit topics. 

Unit l-»The United States: An Affluent Society? 

This overview of economics raises questions about what 
economics is and about kinds of economic questions which must 
be resolved in any society. It also raises the issue;: Is our 

society an affluent society, or can we still say that our econo- 
mic system must deal with the problem of scarcity? The unit 
helps pupils understand that any society has certain economic 
goals, but that these goals and economic motives differ from 
one culture to another. 

Unit 2— The American Economy: How Our Economic System Works 

This unit uses simulation games as well as other procedures 
to teach some basic ideas about the American economic system, 
including the components of the system and allocation under a 
market system, the way in which supply and demand affect prices, 
'‘and the ways in whichpeople may agglomerate their economic 
power through labor unions or cooperation among producers . The 
unit also develops an understanding of our monetary system, the 
rrle of banks and the relationship of savings to investment 0 
Some of the material in this unit is reviewed from the fourth 
grade course, but the ideas are developed with much greater so- 

histication than is possible with fourth graders and through a 
very different approach. 

Unit 3 — Earn Problems 



The emphasis in this unit is upon such concepts as supply 
and demand, inelasticity of supply and demand, a competitive 
market model, alternative costs, and government actions which 
affect the market. The unit is organized around a problems 
approach. Pupils are introduced to farm problems. They in- 
vestigate and define them more thoroughly and set up hypotheses 
about causes of these problems. They try to test their hypoth- 
eses, modify them, and work out new generalizations as they in- 
vestigate causes. (This aspect of the unit is focused heavily 
upon supply and demand analysis.) Finally, pupils suggest al- 
ternative courses of action and investigate these, both through 
economic analysis and through a discussion of the value ques- 
tions involved. 



Unit 4-- The Auto Industry 



This unit uses the auto, in which ninth grade pupils are 
interested, to introduce the study of a different kind of mar- 
ket and a number of new economic concepts# The unit has two 
purposes. First, it illustrates a market in which there is 
oligopoly rather than the kind of competitive market found 
for farm products* Pupils learn a number of economic ideas 
related to administered prices, non-price ways of competing 
for consumers (e.g* the use of advertising and product dif- 
ferentiation), mass production and the use of capital to in- 
crease production, and third party costs* This last concept 
is related to an analysis of the car-safety issues of recent 
years, costs of highway-traffic congestion, the problems of 
disposal of junked cars, and the problem of air pollution* 

Second, this unit offers many opportunities to teach pu- 
pils consumer economics in connection with a topic which can 
also be used to teach them much about the operation of the 
American economy. Pupils can investigate topics such as 
advertising, credit, budgeting, the role of consumer agencies 
in providing information for consumers, legal responsibilities 
of car owners, and car insurance* 

In schools where pupils study drivers* training at the 
ninth grade level, they might move from this unit to such 
a study, using the transition at the end of the unit provided 
by the issues raised about car safety in recent years. 

Unit 5-- Poverty in the United States 

This unit is organized as a problems -solving unit* Pupils 
are introduced to problems of poverty which they then attempt 
to define more carefully* They look at both statistical and 
other ways of analyzing and defining the problem. Pupils then 
study the causes of poverty, including such factors as old age, 
lack of education, discrimination against minority groups, 
automation, exhaustion of resources in an area, the loss of 
business because of the competition of new resources or pro- 
ducts, and factors related to the economic growth rate* Fi- 
nally, pupils turn to an analysis of alternative courses of 
action* This analysis involves both a study of non-normative 
questions and of normative issues* 

Schools that teach an occupations unit in the ninth grade 
might find that the study of school dropouts and problems a- 
rising from lack of education and other training as our industry 
becomes more highly automated, could provide a useful background 
and introduction to the occupations unit. 
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Unit 6— Units which alternate in election and non-election 
years 

a. Election Years Political Campaigns and Elections 

This unit is to he taught as a part of the current affairs 
program during the election campaign* It should build and draw 
upon what pupils learned in the eighth grade course on political 
parties and elections* Emphasis should be placed upon some of 
the economic issues in the election campaign and some other eco- 
nomic aspects of the campaign such as alternative costs facing 
candidates * 

b* Non-election Years The Middle Easts An Area Study 

When taught at this grade level, this area study should 
emphasize comparative economic systems and socio-economic 
problems* However, it should not omit the other major topics 
discussed in the resource unit* 

GRADE TEN: 



The Focu s of the Tenth Grade Course 

This course has little resemblance to the typical history 
course in the senior high school* The course is highly ana- 
lytical, drawing upon the concepts which pupils have learned 
from the other social sciences and giving pupils a chance to 
test some of them to find out if they are time^bound* Pupils 
will study the interrelationships among our social, political 
and economic systems* They will study the cultural assumptions 
which make one period different from another* And they will 
study factors resulting in social change* The course also con- 
tinues to build new concepts and generalizations from the be- 
havioral sciences. 




The course is articulated carefully with the sixth grade 
course in American history in order to reduce the duplication 
which frequently is found between different courses in American 
history The course is designed to provide for study in depth 
of those topics chosen. Consequently, some of the topics fre- 
quently studied are omitted altogether or are left for study in 
other grade levels. 



General Outline or the Course 

The course includes two parts, divide: d into six units. For 
a discussion of the major ideas developed in each, readers are 
referred to the background material provided by the staff* s^ 
historian for each of the resource units. The course includes 
the following units: 

Part One— The Formation of American Civilization , 1630-1870 1 3 



Unit 1— The Colonial Age, 1630-1760* s 

Pupils study the cultural assumptions of the colonists and 
the relationships between these assumptions and the development 
of institutions in this period. The unit focuses upon cultural 
migration and culture change. The unit is short but is included 
to provide a foil for later periods in order to show major 
changes in American culture. 

Unit 2— The Republican Age, 1760*6-1820*8 

This unit deals with 3.8th century principles and their ef- 
fects upon Americans. Again, the chief interest centers upon 
the cultural, assumptions of the people in this age. Key at- 
tention is given to the political system— to the development 
of the executive, and particularly to political party theory. 
The unit stresses the relationship of the political system with 
the economic and social systems. 

Unit 3--The Democratic Age. l820*s-l840*s 

Pupils investigate changes in the social system, with par- 
ticular attention given to voluntary associations which pio- 
neered social reforms. The unit also examines changes in the 
executive under Jackson and looks at conflicting theories a- 
bout the factors which brought about the growth of democratic 
thought. 
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Unit 4— Civil War and Reconstruction. l840 l s»l87Q l s 



This unit focuses upon the attempt to apply the egalitarian 
ideology of the Democratic Age to the Negro and the ramifica- 
tions of this attempt upon the political system* Students exam- 
ine the Civil War as a case study of a political system in times 
of crisis* The unit stresses the cialtural configuration of A- 
merica at this time, with its emphasis upon middle-class in- 
dividualism^ so that students will understand why the struggle 
was a political one and why economic and social aid was not 
provided for the newly-freed Negroes* 

Part Two— Modem America— 1870*8 to Present 

Unit 5— Industrialization of America » 1840*6-1914 

Students study the nature of industrialism and its ramifica- 
tions in a wider context, a longer time span, and a more anal- 
ytical manner than is traditionally done. This unit .uses eco- 
nomic growth theory as a framework for studying American history 
from the l840*s to 1914 in order to emphasize the major shifts 
in the American economy which accompanied the changing nature 
of industrialism* Students investigate the ramifications of 
this industrial change for other aspects of the culture, such 
as social organization, political organization, and ideology. 
Considerable attention is given to the responses to industrial 
ism, including the rise of labor unions and farm organizations 
and political developments of the Progressive period. 

Unit 6— The Consumption Economy, 1920 to Present 

This unit deals with the development of the consumption 
economy and with the social implications of such an economy. 
Major attention is given to the depression of the 1930 * s and 
an analytical study of the causes of business fluctuations. 

The unit also analyzes the extension of this consumption eco- 
nomy into the 1950*s and 1960*8. It ends with an analysis of 
American values and society today as compared to the colonial 
era. 

GRADE ELEVEN: AREA STUDIES 

The Focus of the Course 



This course focuses upon area studies. It uses all of the 
social science disciplines to analyze the culture and problems 
of four selected areas: Western Europe, the U.S.S.R., China, 
and India. The reasons for the choice of these particular 
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areas is noted “below tinder the general outline of the course* 
The relationship of these area studies to other area studies 
and other parts of the curriculum is examined later. Here it 
should be noted, that there is no attempt to cover many areas; 
rather, each area is covered in some depth* An attempt is made 
to help pupils understand how different social scientists might 
study an area and how the kinds of questions which these social 
scientists would ask help one develop a better understanding of 
the area* 

Emphasis is upon developing transferable concepts and 
generalizations which can be used when studying other places* 
However, the area studies were also chosen because they dealt 
with important parts of the world— countries which pupils need 
to know about if they are to understand the modem world and 
analyze the problems facing our country in world affairs* 
Therefore, pupils are expected to learn many important ideas 
about each of the areas chosen* These ideas are listed in the 
outline of content, however, rather than in the list of objec- 
tives which focuses upon transferable generalizations* 

The units are organized so that they can be taught as 
problem-centered ‘units* Each unit begins with an introduction 
which attempts to help pupils understand the importance of 
the area and some of the policy conflicts or problems faced 
by the United States in dealing with the area* Pupils sug- 
gest or look briefly at policy alternatives and then study 
each area in some depth in order to gain the background needed 
to help them make tentative choices about foreign policy al- 
ternatives* Each unit includes some geographic study, an ex- 
amination of historical developments which are important to 
understanding the area, and a study of the political, economic, 
and social systems in the area today* The last part of each 
unit focuses upon the relations of the area with other parts 
of the world and particularly with the United States* Pupils 
return to an analysis of policy alternatives facing the United 
States in its relations with the area. 

The course emphasizes cultural values which give unity to 
the social system in any age and upon cultural change and con- 
tinuity* In each of the area studies the historical section 
includes a look at the total culture of the people in some 
past period prior to important changes • Pupils then look at 
some of the changes • in a semi-chronological or a topical 
manner and then examine the total culture once more after these 
changes have taken place and prior to another important change. 
For example, pupils look at the total culture of Russia in the 
early 1800*3, then examine some of the important changes of 
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the 19th century, and look at the culture once more prior to 
the revolutions of the 20th century. When they study China, 
they look at China around 17OO prior to the period of western 
imperialism* They then examine western imperialism and de- 
velopments which led to the rise of nationalism* They look at 
China in more detail again prior to the Communist Revolution 
in the 1940* s. A similar type of approach is used in the other 
area studies* This organization, which is "borrowed from Ethel 
Ewing ! s area study approach, should help pupils understand 
the integration of culture and factors promoting cultural change 
or persistence of culture traits. 

Although each of the units follows somewhat the same pat- 
tern of organization, There are important variations. For ex- 
ample, the approach to the study of geography in each area dif- 
fers somewhat. In the unit on Western Europe, this section fo- 
cuses upon regionalization and criteria which might he used in 
separating Western Europe from other parts of the world as well 
as in regionalizing Western Europe itself. However, the section 
also reviews and develops further a number of transferable gen- 
eralizations which are applied in the later units. 

The section on geography in the U.S.S.R. begins by having 
pupils study a physical map and set up hypotheses about other 
physical features and human activities in the UJ3.S.R. They 
check these hypotheses against other maps and data, develop new 
hypotheses about other features, and check those against various 
kinds of data. In this process, pupils apply many of the con- 
cepts, generalizations!, and skills developed in earlier grades 
and in unit one. 

The geography section of the unit on China also calls for 
having pupils apply previous knowledge in setting up hypotheses 
about China. This time, however, they begin with a different 
kind of map pattern and spend more time dealing with population 
problems. 

In the unit on India, pupils learn in the introduction about 
the low living levels and compare the levels of living in India 
with those in China. They are then asked to do independent 
study to try to decide whether or not India has the geographic 
potential for as rapid economic growth as does China. Each u~ 
nit emphasizes the idea that man uses his environment in terms 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and level of technology. 

In the geographic section and in each of the other sections 
of the area units, pupils apply and test generalizations as 
they study each new area of the world. 



General Outline of the Course 



The course Includes the following units: 

Unit 1 — Western Europe (approximately 12 weeks) 

Western Europe is taught as an area study, not in chrono- 
logical fashion as in many area study programs* It was selected 
for study because of its importance to the United States and to 
the world as a whole. Ordinarily, it should he taught at the 
beginning of the year, since a number of developments in other 
parts of the world are related to it in the other units* How- 
ever, a teacher could shift the order of the units and begin 
with a different one if it were prominent in the world news be- 
cause of some crisis situation. Moreover, it might be wise to 
begin with the U,S*S.H* the first year in which someone teaches 
an area study after having taught world history in the past* It 
is easier to adjust to an area study approach to content if one 
begins by teaching an area not treated chronologically in the 
past. 

Not all of Western Europe can be studied in detail in one 
area study. Therefore, the focus is upon Britain, Prance, and 
Germany, although other parts of Western Europe are introduced 
at various points in the unit. The teacher is referred to the 
introduction to the history sub-unit for an analysis of the 
chief features of the organization of that section of the unit. 
The sub-unit dealing with the social, political, and economic 
systems of the three countries calls for much comparison among 
them and uses ideal types to help pupils make such comparisons. 

The last part of the unit on foreign relations looks at at- 
tempts to bring about closer economic and political relation- 
ships among the countries of Western Europe. This is the place 
in the curriculum when pupils study concepts needed to under- 
stand international trade. Pupils also examine the problems 
raised for the United States in some of these developments as 
well as other policy conflicts facing this country in relation- 
ship to Western Europe. 

Unit 2— The U.S.S.R. (approximately 11 or 12 weeks) 

The U.S.S.R. was chosen because of its importance in the 
world and because it was the first great communist power. The 
section on geography helps develop some idea of the potential 
of the area for industrial and agricultural growth. 

The section on history helps pupils understand aspects 
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of cultural continuity between Tsarist Russia and the Soviet 
Union. This section includes a fairly lengthy section on 
Marxian ideas which could have been developed when studying 
the history of Western Europe but which seem to fit more nat- 
urally into this area study. 



The political, economic, and social systems are studied in 
one sub-unit in order to help pupils understand the relation- 
ships among them and the extent to which the government in- 
fluences all aspects of life. Pupils should understand that 
the system is not static and that to label countries totali- 
tarian or democratic really involves the use of ideal types, 
similar to the ideal types used for social systemj i: nit 

one and economic systems in earlier grades. They should try 
to decide where they would place the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. to- 
day in terms of a continuum from democracy to totalitarianism. 

The last sub-unit on foreign policy treats the relations 
of the U.S.S.R. with other countries and introduces its split 
with the Chinese Communists. Pupils try to analyze alternative 
courses of action for U.S. foreign policy in terms of what they 
have learned about the Soviet Union. 

Unit 3— China (approximately 7 or 8 weeks) 

China was chosen because of its importance in world affairs, 
because it is the second most important communist country in the 
world— and perhaps the more dangerous one to world peace, and 
because it represents an important Asiatic culture. Pupils are 
able to compare the different policies followed by communists in 
China and in the Soviet Union. They also can examine our pol- 
icies toward China in the light of the split between these two 
communist powers and the knowledge they have gained about China 
as a whole. 

At the end of their study of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic systems in China, pupils should compare China with the 
U.S.S.R. and with other countries they have studied so far. 

They might try to place China on one continuum showing politi- 
cal systems, another showing social systems, and another show- 
ing economic systems as they make these comparisons. 

Unit 4— India (approximately h| weeks) 

India was chosen both because it is an important country 
in the world and in Asia. It illustrates a large country which 
began its independence at Just about the same levels of living 
as those found in China when China turned communist. It is 
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faced with similar kinds of population pressures and social and 
economic problems, but is trying to solve these problems through 
democratic means and a mixed market-command economy. Pupils 
should make comparisons between India and China and also between 
India and Western Europe in terms of the economic, political 
and social systems. 

The unit on India is . used as a vehicle to develop a 
number of anthropological concepts related to the cultural prob- 
lems of introducing technological change into a society. The 
unit also calls for testing a theory of economic growth studied 
in the tenth grade course on American history as well as a 
theory about which factors lead to revolutionary and to reform 
movements • 

Culminating Section (approximately one-half week) 

At the end of the year pupils should compare the different 
areas of the world in more detail and should examine and refine 
generalizations which they developed in the early units. 

GRADE TWELVE: VALUE CONFLICTS AND POLICY DECISIONS 

The Focus of the Course 

In essence, this course focuses upon problems facing the 
U.S. at home and abroad. Each problem involves value conflicts 
and policy decisions. This course builds upon what pupils have 
learned earlier. They should not need to spend much time de- 
veloping many new concepts and generalizations, although of 
course some new ones are introduced and many are tested further 
against new data. Moreover, pupils should know something about 
the kinds of questions asked by those in each discipline and the 
methods used by each to advance knowledge in the field. Stu- 
dents should be able to use what they have learned to grapple 
with a series of domestic and international problems facing A- 
merican democracy and, in the last unit, the students as in- 
dividuals • 

In each of the units pupils identify and examine value con- 
flicts related to issues. They learn that they should select 
courses of action only after studying causes of problems and 
the probable consequences of different courses of action. Such 
study involves the use of social science data, concepts, and 
generalizations in an attempt to find out which policy alterna- 
tive will be most likely to achieve the values or goals desired. 
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The topics for units have been chosen in part to provide for 
comparative study of certain problems* For example , pupils 
study problems of economic growth both at home and. abroad* They 
focus upon the issue of security-freedom at home and in African 
countries South of the Sahara* They study race problems at home 
and again in the African countries* Such comparisons should 
help pupils understand policy issues at home more clearly than 
would be possible if they focused only upon internal examples 
of them* 

The last unit is described in more detail below under the 
outline for the course* It permits pupils to summarize the 
role of the social sciences in helping people select courses 
of action which involve value judgements. Other purposes of 
the unit are described under the unit title. 

General Outline of the Course 

Unit 1— How Can We Preserve Our Security Without Sacrificing 
Essential Freedoms? 



This unit focuses upon a problem which is probably the most 
important, continuing political issue facing any country. This 
unit poses a series of questions for pupil Investigation: To 
what degree do radical groups of the left and right provide a 
threat to American security? More specifically, to what extent 
has and does the Communist Party in this country provide a 
threat? To what extent do the new far left groups pose a 
threat? To what extent do the groups of the far right pose a 
threat? The class studies current examples of the security- 
freedom issue as it relates to draft protests, college demonstra- 
tions, etc. as well as some of the older examples* 

The unit then turns to an examination of the role of civil 
liberties in a democracy. This section can be treated briefly 
if pupils have come through the eighth grade course and other 
senior high courses in the Center*s curriculum. However, time 
should be spent in examining the basic relationship between 
civil liberties and a democratic society. 

Finally, pupils turn to a study of alternative courses of 
action which have been tried or proposed or which pupils sug- 
gest to try to safeguard security. They examine each in terms 
of the “value conflicts involved, the probable or past effective- 
ness of each in helping achieve its aim of promoting security, 
and the probable or past effects of such a course of action upon 
civil liberties* Pupils are then asked, with no attempt to 
reach class consensus, to try to decide what program each would 
advocate for the United States. 
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Unit 2— Economic Growth in the United States: Hew Can We Pro - 
mote Growth? 



This unit should be treated only briefly if pupils have 
come through the earlier courses in the Center* s curricular 
program, since it has been dealt with at some length in the 
tenth grade American history course and in the area studies 
in the eleventh grade* The unit helps pupils summarize fac- 
tors promoting or hampering economic growth and then focuses 
upon issues related to how such growth might be promoted, in 
this country. Some of the issues relate , for example , to the 
value conflicts involved in using government fiscal and mone- 
tary policies to promote growth as well as economic stability 
(studied in the tenth grade). To analyze alternative courses 
of action, pupils are forced to analyze factual questions and 
to use economic concepts and generalizations in considering 
the consequences of different courses of action* The unit 
provides a good introduction to unit three. 

If pupils have not come through the tenth and eleventh 
grade courses, this unit will need to be expanded somewhat 
as suggested in the resource unit* 

Unit 3— -Problems of the Underdeveloped Countries 

Although pupils have studied other underdeveloped coun- 
tries (the Middle East in grads eight or nine and China and 
India in grade eleven), this unit gives them a chance to fo- 
cus upon the problems of underdeveloped countries around the 
world in more detail, to understand the relationship of these 
problems to foreign policy issues facing the United States, to 
study in more detail causes of the problems and the difficulties 
of introducing technological change, and to consider policy 
alternatives facing not only the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves but also the United States as we debate foreign aid and 
trade issues* These alternatives involve a series of value 
conflicts as well as non-normative questions related to the 
probable consequences of different courses of action* 

This unit also gives students a chance to learn more ©bout 
certain important areas of the world which they did not study 
in grade eleven or in the junior high school* For example, it 
is suggested that many of the pupils focus upon some of the 
underdeveloped countries of Latin America. In their study they 
will have to consider some of the political questions involved 
in these countries* This study supplements the geographical 
study of Latin America in grade five* Other pupils will in- 
vestigate and report, on. some of the underdeveloped countries. 
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in Southeast Asia or northern Africa which have not been stud- 
ied earlier. A few pupils may study other underdeveloped 
countries, although it is recommended that the class focus 
upon these parts of the world. 

This unit draws heavily upon economics, anthropology, and 
to some extent upon geography. Moreover, pupils cannot avoid 
examining the historical background of problems nor the politi- 
cal and social systems which either contribute to the problems 
or affect the feasibility of different alternative courses of 
action and U.S. policies of aid and trade. 

Unit 4—. Africa South of the Sahara 



This unit is taught for three major reasons. First, it 
is an area not studied in detail earlier but of extreme Im- 
portance to the world and to the United States for a number of 
reasons. These include both its relationship to the cold-war 
struggle and its historical and cultural importance for American 
Negroes and so for all Americans. Second, the unit provides a 
useful foil for study of two of the domestic problems dealt with 
in the course, namely race conflict and the issue of security- 
freedom. Third, Africa provides useful data for testing a num- 
ber of generalizations learned earlier to find out if they are 
culture-bound. For example , pupils may have generalized in 
previous courses about the importance of two political parties 
for a democracy. Does this generalization hold true in Africa 
with its diffs?jent cultural traditions?' Pupils will have gener- 
alized in earlier courses about factors making for political 
stability. Do these generalizations help them understand the 
political problems facing the African countries or are they 
culture -bound? In earlier grades, pupils probably have de- 
veloped certain ideas about the need for governmental insti- 
tutions to change laws or about the factors giving people a 
sense of oneness. To what extent do these generalisations hold 
true when examined in relationship to the African tribal groups? 
Pupils will have generalized about factors related to underde- 
velopment in the previous unit. Do these generalizations hold 
up when tested against the situation in Africa? 



This unit omits the study of north African states, since 
these are treated briefly in the unit on the Middle East in 
grade eight or nine, and since culturally, these countries dif- 
fer from those south of the Sahara. It would be possible to 
include them if pupils have not studied the earlier course . 



Like the area studies used in the eleventh grade, this u- 
nit draws upon all of the social sciences. The introduction 
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attempts to develop ideas about the importance of the area to 
the world and to the United States and raises issues about A- 
merican foreign policy in this area. A study of the geography 
of Africa provides help in analyzing the economic potential of 
the countries and many of the problems facing them. A study of 
the history of the area should help pupils understand the rise 
of nationalism and many of the problems facing the countries to- 
day and the U.S. in its relations with these countries. It 
should also contribute to the development of an appreciation for 
the cultural developments of the peoples of Africa. It is im- 
portant, for example, for pupils to examine and compare African 
civilizations with those in Europe during the period of the 
Middle Ages. The unit includes an examination of the political, 
social, and economic problems and systems of three different 
kinds of countries: independent states dominated by Africans, 

independent, states dominated by white people, and colonies. 
Finally, pupils turn to an analysis of attempts to obtain more 
cooperation among the African states, to relations of these 
countries with non-African countries, find to policy issues and 
alternatives facing the United States. Pupils analyze these 
issues both in terms of value conflicts and in terms of factual 
questions about the probable consequences of following alterna- 
tive courses of action. 

Unit 5— Racial Conflict in the United States : What Should Be 
Done? ' ~ 



This unit deals with the value conflicts involved in cur- 
rent racial conflict in the United States. It builds upon 
much that has been taught in earlier grades about minority 
groups. This early treatment is summarized for the teacher 
in the introduction to the unit. The unit also helps pupils 
find out what has happened in race relations in the years since 
they studied discrimination in some detail. Pupils study 
theories about causes of prejudice and discrimination as an 
aid in helping them try to decide what courses of action should 
be followed. They also analyze in some detail the civil rights 
movements. 

Unit 6— War and Peace 



This unit deals with the costs of war, with people’s at- 
titudes toward war, and with causes of war. Pupils then look 
at the international system and the means which are used to 
try to resolve international conflicts, including the use of 
international agencies. Finally, the unit focuses upon con- 
temporary foreign policy issues in the United States as this 
country tries to preserve peace though power. Pupils study the 
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pros and cons of current policies and proposals for change* 

Viet Nam is suggested as a case study for use in examining 
current issues* 

Pupils draw upon what they have learned about foreign re- 
lations and the international system in area studies in earlier 
grades, in the eighth grade executive unit, and in the earlier 
twelfth grade units on Africa and on The Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries . 

Unit 7 - -What Is the Good Life? 



This unit raises the questions 2 What is the good man? 

What is the good life? Wfcat is the good society? The unit is 
designed to help pupils understand that the social sciences can 
help them find out how different peoples or societies view these 
questions or the alternative consequences of following different 
courses, hut cannot provide the answers to normative questions. 

The unit raises questions of ethics and relates ethics to 
some of the current problems facing young Americans, including 
controversies related to their involvement in the war effort . 

The unit uses a wide reading program with books on utopias and 
mock or negative utopias, books about people who seem to have 
led unhappy lives, regardless of their material well-being, 
books about those who have worked with maladjusted children, 
books about obviously happy people and people who have committed 
their lives to working for others 0 The class discusses how the 
authors view the basic questions raised by the unit, they try to 
decide whether or not they agree and they try to identify the 
major characteristics of those who seemed to be leading a good 
life and of those who seemed to be leading unhappy lives* 

Pupils also draw upon empirical studies of the effects of 
maternal deprivation on young children, studies by psychologists 
and anthropologists about basic drives and motivations among 
men, and upon the writings of psychiatrists as they try to a- 
nalyze the questions raised in the unit. For example, they 
spend some time looking at a study of alienation of college 
youth, the causes of this alienation, and the effects of the 
alienation upon the youths* 

The class .... » considers questions of commitment and in- 
volvement in modern society, using cases in which Americans 
have ignored pleas for help from fellow Americans* 

The unit also calls for an examination of changing values 
and patterns in American life, raises questions about whether 
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or not we are a mass society, and examines the effects of our 
society upon human beings* The unit suggests a number of 
directions in which pupils can take off in a study of psy- 
chological and social problems which they consider related 
to the basic questions raised by the unit* The focus of this 
unit, then, is upon the present and upon questions which face 
young Americans today,, 



Part Two; An Analysis of the Curriculum Design. 



Major Decisions Affecting the 
Selection and Organization of Content 

Some of the staff’s decisions which affected the curricu- 
lum design and curriculum materials have been identified in 
chapter one. This section deals with other major decisions 
reached as the result of working on the tasks described in 
chapter two. 

1. The Social Sciences as Sources for the Curriculum 

The point of view of the staff toward the social science 
disciplines and their use as sources for a social studies cur- 
riculum are outlined in some detail, in Background Paper No. 2 
on "The Social Science Disciplines.” A few of the staff’s ma- 
jor conclusions are summarized here in order to clarify some of 
the features of the curriculum developed by the Center. 

(1) Disciplines are constantly changing; knowledge is not 
fixed. Disciplines change as new information is added 
to the body of knowledge, as new concepts are developed 
or borrowed to direct attention to different data, as 
new theories are developed to guide research and to or- 
ganize and explain phenomena, and as new techniques are 
developed or borrowed to make possible better controlled 
observations and analysis of data or even the collection 
of data which was formerly thouight beyond the power of a 
discipline to study. Structures for disciplines are de- 
veloped by the practitioners of the discipline to help 
them make sense out of the areal world; the structures 
change as the practitioners engage in further study and 
see new ways of organizing data. A major feature of any 
social studies program, therefore, should emphasize this 
changing nature of knowledge in the social sciences as 
well as Inquiry techniques for gaining new knowledge in 
the different fields. 

(2) There are other reasons for teaching these methods of in- 
quiry. They are examined in the background paper on "The 
Social Science Disciplines" as follows: 

Including content dealing with the methods 
of inquiry in the social sciences should help 
develop both skills and attitudes. Pupils need 
to understand the problems facing the social 
scientist and the limitations of different 
techniques if they are to make realistic in- 
terpretations of social science data and de- 
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velop a sceptical attitude toward the finality 
of conclusions. It is equally important to 
teach them that the social sciences are not 
“based upon sheer guesswork or opinion. A lack 
of awareness of the empirical methods used gives 
people the idea that their guesses are as good 
as any conclusions of social scientists. Pupils 
need to learn that guesses and hypotheses have 
value, hut that unverified guesses are not so 
good as tested theories. The general low repute 
of the social sciences may he due in part to 
misconceptions about their methods of inquiry. 

Greater familiarity with them should make pu- 
pils aware of the valuable role of the social 
sciences in the modem world. Pupils who study 
and use these techniques should come to accept, 
at least to some degree, those values which are 
essential to the scientific endeavor. 

No attempt should he made to set up a structure of con- 
cepts and generalizations for any of the fields which 
would attempt to he all-inclusive or which would he 
grouped around only three or four major concepts, ideas, 
or analytical questions. The present stage of the so- 
cial science disciplines does not permit such a w closed" 
structure. One of the major developments in the social 
sciences in the last decades has heen the search for new 
theories which will explain the data for the entire field 
studied in the discipline. This search has led to the 
development of a number of competing theories and ways of 
structuring knowledge within each discipline. Theoretical 
disagreements among the practitioners in one field are 
frequently heatedo Political science serves as a case in 
point. In Background Paper # 8 Professor Prank Sorauf 
examines conflicting theories in political science. Here 
it is enough to point out that there is no "over-arching 1 ' 
theory which relates all aspects of the field of politi- 
cal science. Nor does any one theory— Incomplete as it 
may be— dominate the field of political science. Indeed, 
as Sorauf points out, there are four major competing 
theories at present. Bach attempts to identify major 
variables and relationships which one should keep in mind 
in examining political events. No one includes all im- 
portant variables, and no one has the kind of predictive 
value which some theories in the natural sciences have. 

This lack of agreement upon one structure, this lack of a 
theory which can relate all topics studied by political 
scientists, the impossibility of any final, fixed struc- 
ture does not mean that one should pay no attention to 



structure as he studies political data. Political sci- 
entists can identify certain concepts which provide use- 
ful tools of analysis in any attempt to make sense out 
of political data. They can identify generalizations and 
middle-range theories which help explain the operations 
of the political system. Although there is no agreement 
among political scientists upon any final or all-inclusive 
list of essential variables, or key concepts, there is 
general agreement that certain concepts are important. 
Indeed, some of them are found in each of the theoreti- 
cal structures. The current search for over-all theories 
in the field of political science and the development of 
competing theories has tended to highlight disagreements 
among political scientists and to play down the points 
upon which political scientists agree. Nevertheless, 
there are probably more points of agreement than disagree- 
ment among most practitioners in the field today. 

Thus this Center* s staff has not attempted to limit the 
goals for teaching political science concepts to only 
three or four analytical concepts or questions. Rather, 
the list of concepts and generalizations selected should 
be thought of as open— as including important concepts 
and generalizations to which others might be added. The 
list may even include concepts which some political sci- 
entists might consider less essential than others which 
could be put on the list. However, as Professor Sorauf 
points out in his background paper: "Taken at the general 

level of tool, concept, and mode of organization, there is 
no reason why the conflict resolution, power-influence, 
and decision-making systems cannot be brought together.. •• 
the concepts and foci. ..have no incompatibility taken as 
concepts and foci rather than as total political theories." 

What is true of political science is also true of the oth- 
er social sciences. There is no one structure for any of 
them, and structures change as practitioners in the field 
pursue their investigations. History, moreover, lacks a 
structure in the same sense that the other fields possess 
one. Its analytical concepts are borrowed from the other 
fields. What structure of knowledge it possesses is re- 
lated more to periodization than to relationships between 
concepts, generalizations and theories. 

If this Center had been developing a new social studies 
curriculum for only three or four grade levels, the staff 
would have been more concerned about limiting the total 
number of concepts and generalizations to be taught in the 
courses to be developed. However, the Center was develop- 
ing a thirteen-year program. To limit the goal to teach- 
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ing only three or four analytical concepts or questions 
from each discipline placed greater limits on the total 
social studies, program than the staff thought wise* 

( 4 ) Since most of the individual disciplines lack a theoreti- 
cal framework to unify all of the phenomena within their 
own fields, no overall arching theory can he developed at 
present to unite all of the disciplines, even though many 
people hope that such a theory can he developed in the 
future* On the other hand, the social sciences lack clear- 
cut boundaries marking off one discipline from another* 
Although they tend to study different kinds of social data 
or at least to ask different types of questions about the 
phenomena studied, social scientists from the different 
disciplines have much in common both because they all study 
social data and because of the methods of inquiry which 
they use* Their joint concern about social data, their 
common methods of inquiry and the ways in which their dif- 
ferent approaches to the study of phenomena and their dif- 
erent methods of explanation complement each other in any 
atternpt to study broad societal problems or trends, provide 
sound grounds for grouping the social sciences within one 
broad field of study within the school curriculum and pro- 
viding some interdisciplinary courses, even though at 
other times it may be desirable to separate the disciplines 
in different courses* 

For other reasons, too, it is not necessary to have pupils 
study the different disciplines separately all of the 
time or always according to the logical organization used 
by the social scientist* Some of these reasons are pre- 
sented in Background Paper #2* Most of them relate to 
the maturity level of pupils and to learning theory* The 
Center’s staff concluded that: 

It is probable that pupils should study itta- 
terials from the disciplines in a variety of 
ways* It may well be that they should study 
some topics through an integrated approach with- 
out even attempting to distinguish the different 
disciplines; such an approach might focus upon 
common concepts* At other places in the cur- 
riculum, pupils may need to study different 
disciplines in a more orderly fashion* Disci- 
plines such as history and geography may also 
be used as vehicles to teach many concepts and 
test generalizations from the other social 
sciences* Finally, pupils might profit from 
the experience of using the various disciplines 
in studying social problems which cut across 
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fields , They might well analyze a problem, for 
example, in the light of the kinds of questions 
asked and the concepts and generalizations used 
in each of the disciplines. By combining dif- 
ferent appraoches to the disciplines, a cur- 
riculum should develop readiness for a more log- 
ical study of a field, obtain the advantages 
accruing from knowledge of structure in a field 
and its methods of inquiry, and teach pupils to 
transfer skills and ideas learned from a dis- 
cipline to problems which require an interdis- 
ciplinary attack. 



2* The Good Society and The Good Citizen in 

a Democracy 

Staff members* views about the good life and the good so- 
ciety are relevant to their views about the role of the school 
in a democractic society. They view the good society as one 
which promotes human dignity, freedom of choice, and the well- 
being of individuals in the society. Such a society helps peo- 
ple achieve a sense of self-worth and a commitment to some kind 
of value system which makes life seem worthwhile. Since human 
beings differ, such a society must cherish diversity, not uni- 
formity, while still providing enough common ground to hold the 
society together. It must strike a balance between the rights 
of individuals to make free choices in their own interests and 
their rights to make choices which will affect adversely sim- 
ilar rights of other members of the society* It must promote 
social sensitivity to the needs of others, A society which 
values diversity and free choice will inevitably have differ- 
ences arising over conflicting goals and interests. The good 
society will be committed to processes of resolving such con- 
flicts short of the force and violence which disrupts socie- 
ties and human lives. Since the good society is one which pro- 
motes human welfare, it is also one in which people who are 
living in a rapidly changing world must be willing to make 
changes in institutions as old institutions no longer meet the 
needs of members of that society. However, the good society 
is one in which people make choices on a rational basis as well 
as in terms of their values, thus increasing their prospects 
for achieving goals , The good society, then, must be thought 
of as dynamic rather than static. It is always in the process 
of becoming— of evolving in the light of changes in the world 
and changing human goals to meet the changing needs of its mem- 
bers, It can be no utopia in which all goals are completely 
achieved once and for all. However, the good society is one in 
which people are committed to the goal of human dignity and 
welfare and work toward that end. 
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These views of the good society indicate an obvious com- 
mitment to a democratic society sued are related to the way in 
which staff members define good citizenship in a democratic 
society# As indicated in chapter one, the staff began its work 
with the assumption that a social studies program should be de- 
signed to help achieve the broad goal of citizenship education. 
The staff does not define good citizenship only in terms of vot- 
ing or participation in politics and voluntary movements of 
various kinds. However, although staff members recognize that 
empirical data from the social sciences do not necessarily sup- 
port the idea that widespread participation in political ac- 
tivities helps promote a stable democracy, they do take the 
position that a large number of people need to participate ac- 
tively in a democratic society. This participation, however, 
must be based upon careful investigation and rational thought. 
Those who participate need to be able to think critically and 
to differentiate between value judgements and inferences as 
they examine value conflicts. They should be committed to ra- 
tional thought as a means of understanding social data and 
solving societal problems, although rational thought is not 
the only way of looking at the world and human beings and 
certainly does not preclude making decisions in terras of values 
or deny the importance of emotions and affective behavior. 

Since so many of society* s problems lie in the areas studied 
by social scientists, the good citizen attempts to develop 
some understanding of the social sciences and tries to keep a- 
breast of current affairs and problems. He is committed to 
the free examination of social attitudes and data and values 
independent thought; he respects evidence even when it con- 
tradicts his prejudices and preconceptions. 

The good citizen in a democracy varies human dignity and 
human welfare and is committed to the basic ground rules by 
which a democracy settles disputes which arise among citizens 
and groups. This commitment to human dignity permeates his 
relations with other people and groups, not just his choices 
on issues related to broad societal problems. Since the good 
citizen is committed to human dignity and welfare, he works 
for changes in society where he thinks these changes are needed 
to achieve these broad goals. Although he does not support the 
status quo because he dislikes change, neither does he equate 
change with progress. He examines rationally all proposals and 
events as they relate to basic democratic goals. Though he is 
a product of his culture, he is not a prisoner of that culture. 
He knows other cultures and he makes independent choices. He 
uses the social sciences to help him make rational decisions in 
his personal relations, in his economic activities, and as he 
participates in political affairs. 
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3* The Role of the School in a Democratic Society 

Although schools are established by a society to help 
transmit the cultural heritage, no school could transmit all 
of the existing heritage, nor should it* Racism is a part of 
the cultural heritage in the United States but hardly a part 
which a school in a democratic society should transmit* The 
transmission of the cultural heritage must be selective in 
terms of an analysis of the significance of different values 
in a democratic society, in terms of beliefs about what knowl- 
edge is and how one knows, and in terms of an analysis of so- 
ciety and the needs of citizens in that society* 

Values and the Social Studies Program 

Given the beliefs which staff members held about the good 
society, democracy, citizenship education, and the characteris- 
tics of good citizens in a democracy, considerable staff atten- 
tion to the role of the social studies program in developing 
values was inevitable* However, curriculum developers in a 
democracy face a far greater dilemma as they consider establish- 
ing value goals for schools than do those in other societies, 
since democratic beliefs as well as scholarly values make some 
ways of developing values untenable. In spite of the values 
which the staff members held, therefore, some of the most con- 
troversial discussions they had related to this question. Some 
of the questions which staff members considered have been pre- 
sented in some detail in Background Paper # 11 which examines 
"The Role of the Social Studies in Developing Values*" Some 
of the major conclusions about values are summarized here to 
clarify' the relationship of these conclusions to the goals 
identified for the program and so to the curricular design. 

(1) Since curriculum builders are a product of their culture, 
they probably cannot avoid letting their values affect 
the curriculum, even if they so desired. It is important, 
therefore, for curriculum builders to make their values 
explicit so that they know what they are doing and can 

do a better Job of achieving their goals, and so that 
those interested in the possible use of the program can 
come to a more intelligent decision about whether or not 
they would like to use it* 

(2) Social scientists are influenced in their behavior as sci- 
entists chiefly by the so-called scholarly values which 
affect their method of inquiry and research design, but 
also by other values which influence both the topics 
chosen for study and the restrictions which these social 
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scientists place upon possible experiments and techniques 
to gain knowledge. 

Two conclusions follow: 

(a) Regardless of any position the staff might take on 
the role of the school .in teaching other values or 
on the importance of scholarly values to citizen- 
ship education, any attempt to teach social studies 
fiaiflt include the teaching of scholarly values if it 
is to help pupils understand the social sciences and 
use them intelligently. 

(b) The selection of topics for study in part on the 
basis of values identified as goals for the curric- 
ulum is not inconsistent with a sound social science 
program. 

( 3 ) The values and attitudes of social scientists are affected 
at least in part by their study of their fields. For exa- 
mple, their attitudes toward change, their scepticism of 
either the finality of knowledge or of single -factor 
causation in the social sciences and so of panaceas or 
simplistic solutions for social problems, and probably 
their attitudes toward cultural diversity or plurality ' ana 
toward other races and peoples are all affected to some 
extent by their scholarly studies. Although there is con- 
siderable disagreement about whether or not content studied 
does affect attitudes and values, some evidence exists to 
suggest that content can affect attitudes under certain 
circumstances, to a certain degree, with at least some peo- 
ple. It is worthwhile, therefore, to include some content 
in the curriculum which will expose pupils to the kinds of 
experiences which may help develop some of the attitudes 
identified as goals. 

(4) Any society is doomed to internal disorder and chaos unless 
there is general acceptance of some basic values. In a 
democracy, these values include values related to human 
dignity and rights and also the process values related to 
the ground rules for the operation of a democratic form 

of government— processes and rules to be followed in re- 
solving conflicts which are bound to arise in any society 
aimed at promoting free choice for all. It follows that 
the role of the school in a democracy includes the re- 
sponsibility for helping to transmit these basic values 
as part of its role in transmitting the cultural heritage. 
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(5) Most of the scholarly values of the social scientists are 
similar to some of the process values needed for resolving 
conflict in a democratic society. Both demand a commit- 
ment to the free examination of social attitudes and data 
and support for independent thought and the expression 

of different points of view and interpretations* Both 
demand rational thought, respect for evidence, and ob- 
jectivity in interpreting evidence in an effort to help 
predict possible consequences of following certain value 
positions® Both require critical evaluation of sources 
of information* Consequently, the goal of developing the 
scholarly values, needed for a sound social science edu- 
cation ,£s consistent with and should promote the develop- 
ment of basic process values needed in a democratic so- 
ciety* 

(6) The means used to develop these basic values of a demo- 
cratic society and the scholarly values should not be in- 
consistent with the values themselves* They should not 
involve indoctrination without critical examination of 
the values by pupils* 

(T) The means used to develop values should be affected by 
findings from educational psychology and sociology about 
how attitudes can be changed and at what ages attitudes 
can best be changed* 

(8) Although the school has the right and duty to attempt 
to develop certain basic values inherent in a democrat- 
ic system, it does not have the right to inculcate par- 
ticular viewpoints about specific public policies* To 
do so would be inconsistent with the democratic ideology* 

(9) An acceptance of a democratic philosphy leads to an ac- 
ceptance of the belief that the school has certain roles 
in addition to the transmission of the cultural heritage* 

(a) The school can be used as a means of providing in- 
dividuals with equal opportunities to develop their 
talents. This task involves the development of a 
sense of self-worth which is as important as certain 
skills and motivations if individuals are to take 
advantage of schooling or later opportunities. 

0>) Schools should help pupils achieve the emotional 
health and value commitments needed for living a 
good life* Sociologists and psychologists seem to 
agree that those people who have become alienated 
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from the values of their culture and who have not de- 
veloped a pattern of values hy which they guide their 
lives tend to he unhappy people* Without consistent 
value patterns, the individual develops a "sense of 
aimlessness" and of "great anxiety*" Studies have also 
shown that anomic individuals are much less likely than 
those who accept major group values and feel that life 
is worth while to participate in political affairs. If 
they do participate, they are more likely to become in- 
volved in extremist or totalitarian political movements. 
The goal of helping pupils develop feelings of self- 
worth and a commitment to values is important, then, 
both to helping the individual achieve the good life— 
a basic value in democracy— and for developing a citi- 
zenry which will work to support democratic values* It 
is important for both purposes to have pupils examine 
their values, to have them raise their values to a level 
of conscious rather than unthinking attachment, and to 
help them develop a consistent value pattern* 

(10) Any examination of values should involve a consideration 
of the probable consequences of taking actions based 
upon certain value positions* In this consideration and 
in the analysis of causes of conflicts and societal prob- 
lems, the social sciences have much to contribute even 
though value judgements in the long run cannot be sup- 
ported by an appeal to proof. 

(11) Since the school is a social organization, it cannot a- 
chieve its goals efficiently unless it attempts to de- 
velop certain values required for the efficient opera- 
tion of a social organization which is set up to achieve 
particular purposes* A school cannot operate effectively, 
for example, if it fails to develop some attitudinal be- 
haviors related to motivation to do a good job, punctu- 
ality, cooperation, tolerance of others, honesty, a re- 
spect for school property, and respect for the property 
of others* 

These value positions on the place of values in a social 
studies curriculum have affected the curricular design and ma- 
terials developed by the Minnesota Curriculum Center in a va- 
riety of ways* Wot all can be pointed out in this final report 
but a few should illustrate the importance of attitudinal goals 
in the work of the Center* 

First, the staff has selected some topics for study in 
terns of the attitudinal goals identified for the program* For 



essample , it has chosen to teach about many different cultures 
very early in the curriculum and at many different levels in 
the hope of developing an acceptance of diversity as well 
as an intellectual understanding of the psychic unity of man- 
kind* Both should help promote the development of a value for 
human dignity and the desired attitudes toward people of oth- 
er races, nationalities, and religions* Or, to take another 
example, the staff has chosen to have pupils study civil 
liberties cases as they analyze the judicial process* Other 
kinds of cases could he used, hut it was thought important to 
give pupils experiences with analyzing some of the value con- 
flicts involved in such cases and in seeing in a concrete way 
the effects of limiting civil liberties* There has also been 
considerable emphasis at other grade levels on the study of 
the impact upon human beings when civil liberties are re- 
stricted. 

Second, the staff has provided many learning experiences 
in the curriculum in which pupils are asked to identify value 
conflicts and lose inquiry to help them make policy decisions 
in terms of the probable consequences of different courses of 
action. In some cases, the curriculum provides entire units 
organized around such problem-solving issues* In other cases, 
opportunities for pupils to analyze these value conflicts and 
policy decisions are built into other units as in the case of 
labor-management conflicts in one of the tenth grade American 
history units, or value conflicts related to materialism as 
opposed to other goals in the unit on "The Good Life*" 

Third, an effort has been made to select topics which 
give pupils an opportunity to examine and clarify their own 
values and to study topics related to personal-social rela- 
tionships which are of immediate concern to them at particular 
levels of maturation,* 

Fourth, the desire to develop scholarly values has af- 
fected the processes taught pupils, not just the content, con- 
cepts, and generalizations taught. For example, much time is 
spent on many different occasions in helping pupils develop 
skills involved in evaluating sources of information. 

Fifth, scholarly values have affected the selection of 
teaching strategies and media. 

Knowledge and Skills in the 
Social Studies Program 

The Center* s staff members believe that there may be sev- 
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eral complementary ways of knowing but that empiricism and 
rational thought provide the most appropriate ways of knowing 
about social behavior# Empiricism demands a willingness to 
change one*s views as improved research techniques and con- 
tinued research turn up limitations in old knowledge# Knowl- 
edge is not fixed; indeed, it includes knowledge about what 
one does not know and the questions which need asking as well 
as a structure of organized knowledge which will change as 
men use empirical methods and reason to find out more about 
human behavior# Consequently, it is important to teach proc- 
esses of inquiry as well as scholarly values such as scep- 
ticism of the finality of knowledge and conventional truths 
and a commitment to the free examination of social attitudes 
and data# 

Transmittal of the cultural heritage should be selective 
in the area of knowledge and skills, just as it is in the area 
of values# The selection should be made in terms of signifi- 
cance for helping pupils understand and cope with the world in 
which they live and with change in that world# It follows, 
too, that a curriculum must change as changes occur in knowl- 
edge and in society# 

Since concepts and the generalizations about them are 
tools of inquiry, transferable concepts and generalizations 
have an important- place in a curriculum designed to teach the 
most important aspects of the cultural heritage# Pupils 
should learn, however, that concepts are constructs whose 
validity depends upon their usefulness in answering the ques- 
tions which men wish to raise# They should also l.:am the 
tentative nature of all generalizations and theories# 

This is not to say that schools should not teach some 
knowledge other than concepts and generalisations which have 
transfer value# Transferable concepts and generalizations can 
be taught through the vehicle of content related to problems 
and topics of significance in the modern world# Pupils can 
use inquiry methods and can apply concepts and generalizations 
to the task of identifying singular propositions or so-called 
singular generalizations about places, trends, or problems 
which are significant at the moment and which appear likely 
to be of continuing significance for some time to come# It 
is useful, for example, for pupils to develop singular pro- 
positions or generalizations about the Soviet Union or minor- 
ity group relations even though some of the propositions 
learned apply to only one topic and not to others which may 
be studied# It is the significance of the topic studied which 
determines how important it is for pupils to develop singular 
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propositions about it© 

This view of the role of the school in transmitting knowl- 
edge and skills from the cultural heritage has affected the 
curriculum developed by the Center in a number of ways. Some 
of these have been identified earlier in the discussion of the 
social sciences. This view suggests a heavy emphasis upon 
teaching inquiry skills > an emphasis described in more detail 
in the next section of this chapter. The goals for the social 
studies program in the area of knowledge have been stated in 
terms of concepts and generalizations which have transfer value 
for analyzing new data. Resource units identify such objec- 
tives. However, the outline of content for each unit also in- 
cludes a number of important ideas or singular propositions a- 
bout the topic which provides the focus for study. These ideas 
are also worth knowing at this time, even though they are not 
so important as transferable concepts and generalizations and 
even though pupils should recognize the transient nature of 

such knowledge in the light of rapid changes in the world a- 
round them. 

Despite its emphasis upon teaching skills of inquiry, the 
staff did not feel justified in focusing upon only a few in- 
quiry skills to the neglect of many other skills which have 
been identified over the years as important to a social studies 
program. For example, the list of goals identified by the Cen- 
ter includes a number of skills related to a time-sense and a 
series of Important geographic skills. The staff also identi- 
fied. some communication skills which not only need reinforce- 
ment even though taught in English classes, but are important 
to success in social studies classes. Research workers have 
identified certain specialized reading skills needed to under- 
stand social studies material. Useful reports in the social 
studies also require the consideration of particular types of 
organization suited to the type of explanation used in each of 
the social sciences. Consequently, staff members have included 
a number of skills as goals of this curriculum. Indeed, the 
emphasis upon a broad range of skills distinguishes this cur- 
riculum from some of the other funded curriculum projects. An 
emphasis upon only a few skills may be appropriate for those 
developing a curriculum for only one or several courses. It 
seemed most inappropriate for a curriculum development center 
concerned with the entire K-12 program. 

Attention to Pupils* Heeds 

It should be clear from the discussion of the staff *s po- 
sition on values, that the staff viewed part of the task of a 
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school in a democratic society as that of helping pupils meet 
some of their immediate needs as well as to prepare them for 
future needs as citizens in a democracy. Although the staff 
helieves that such needs may he met better by the way in which 
a teacher works with pupils, by the atmosphere developed in a 
classroom, and by non-class activities within a school, the 
staff does believe that some topics may have particular rele- 
vance to pupils* concerns at certain maturation levels and that 
study of such topics may prove helpful to them. Some of these 
topics should be included in the curriculum. 

h. Teaching Strategies and Inquiry as Related 
to the Goals of the Program 

Considerable confusion exists in the educational litera- 
ture over the use of the term ’’inquiry." It is important to 
distinguish between inquiry as a teaching strategy and inquiry 
as a process of achieving new knowledge- The Center * s staff 
has proceeded on the value judgement that it is important to 
teach pupils to use inquiry methods. Staff members believe 
that citizens in a democracy need to be skilled in processes 
of inquiry both as they relate to developing and testing non- 
normative ideas and as they can be used to help make decisions 
about courses of action in which policy decisions involve value 
judgements • 

A second question relates to the appropriateness of dif- 
ferent teaching strategies to help pupils learn inquiry methods 
and to achieve the other goals identified for the social studies 
program, such as attitudinal behaviors, skills other than those 
most directly related to the inquiry process, and the develop- 
ment of important concepts and generalizations which are trans- 
ferable and useful in analyzing new data. Research related to 
the psychology of learning is still needed in order to answer 
such questions. There was an even greater paucity of research 
data on inquiry strategies at the time this Center began its 
work. After examining research findings and considering dis- 
putes among learning theorists, staff members adopted the work- 
ing assumption that inquiry as a teaching strategy would be more 
likely than ocher strategies to motivate interest in the social 
studies, develop meaningful learning of concepts and generaliza- 
tions, and teach the thinking processes involved in inquiry 
methods of gaining knowledge. 

Staff members did not consider the evidence for this as- 
sumption conclusive and still do not consider it so. However, 
they believed that the possibilities for an inquiry approach 
justified developing a curriculum which would emphasize in- 
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quiry as a teaching strategy as well as inquiry as a goal of 
instruction* Further research could then he conducted in 
terms of the degree to which such a curriculum is successful 
in achieving different goals as compared to one which depends 
more heavily upon exposition and associational learning* There- 
fore ^ the curriculum developed hy the Center emphasizes a teach- 
ing strategy which encourages pupils to find out things for 
themselves, rather than one which emphasizes the uncritical ab- 
sorption of generalizations, concepts, or values presented 
ready-made by the teacher or a book. 

Both inquiry strategies of teaching and inquiry methods of 
gaining knowledge involve deductive as well as inductive think- 
ing* Pupils are asked to set up hypotheses* They undoubtedly 
arrive at hypotheses by drawing upon previously-learned con- 
cepts and generalizations. They decide that something they 
have learned in the past might help them make sense out of 
this new situation* They cannot be sure, but they think that 
this might be so* Or they may combine parts of several past 
generalizations in setting up their hypotheses* This aspect 
of thinking cannot be called induction* At times, moreover, 
pupils are asked to deduce consequences from a broad hypoth- 
esis* That is, they set up if-then statements which follow 
logically if the hypothesis is true* (e«g. If lowering the 
voting age to 18 will not affect the outcome of elections 
(broad hypothesis), then interviews with people 18 and over 
in states which permit voting at the age of 18 will show that 
voters between the ages of 18 and 21 divide their votes for 
President in the same proportion as do those 21 and over.) 

Such if-then statements can be used to guide the collection 
of data. If evidence indicates that the deduced consequence 
is false, the broader hypothesis from which it was deduced 
must be rejected* If the evidence supports the deduced con- 
sequence, the hypothesis is not proved true, since further 
investigations may show it to be false. However, each time 
that new investigations fail to contradict the hypothesis, 
the more confidence people can place in it* Developing if- 
then statements from hypotheses involves deduction, not in- 
duction. However, inductive thinking is used in generalizing 
from the data collected* Thus the Center*© staff prefers to 
call the teaching strategy which attempts to involve pupils 
in an active process of inquiry to find out things for them- 
selves an inquiry strategy rather than inductive teaching. 

Although the Center* s staff decided very early to empha- 
size an inquiry strategy, it also decided that other techniques 
should be used where goals justified such approaches • During 
the process of developing, trying out, and revising the cur- 
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riculum, staff members « thinking about inquiry teaching strat- 
egies has gone through a process of gradual evolution and 
clarification. Those courses developed earliest did not in- 
clude as much emphasis upon inquiry as a teaching strategy as 
some of those developed later in the project. Moreover, dur- 
ing the process of trying out courses, some staff members be- 
gan to revise some of the approaches within units, encouraging 
teachers to try somewhat more of an overall inquiry strategy 
than originally written into the materials and suggesting ways 
for them to do so. As materials were revised later, in the 
light of this tryout, many of them were changed to include 
more of an emphasis upon inquiry teaching. However, it is also 
true that some courses underwent a slight toning down of the 
emphasis upon inquiry approaches which most closely resembled 
the "discovery” approach described by and illustrated in exam- 
ples provided by Massialas and Zevin. 1 That the original cur- 
riculum materials were uneven in their balance between inquiry 
and other teaching strategies is easily explainable when it is 
considered that this Center was developing a curriculum cover- 
ing thirteen years, had many different people involved in the 
preparation of materials, and wished to explore differing in- 
quiry approaches. Although the curriculum as a whole has e- 
volved in the direction of more emphasis upon inquiry strat- 
egies than originally envisioned, and although more uniformity 
has been achieved over the years, some of the courses exempli- 
fy an overall inquiry strategy much more closely than do 
others. 

Clearly, the staff did not earlier and still does not 
take the position that all teaching should proceed through in- 
quiry. Some goals may be achieved as well or better and more 
economically in terras of time through the use of other teach- 
ing strategies. One teaching strategy is no more likely to 
be the most appropriate for all situations than one military- 
strategy for different types of wars or battles. For example, 
the development of map reading skills such as interpreting 
symbols might not lend itself to an inquiry approach, although 
the skill of drawing inferences from a comparison of differ- 
ent map patterns might be taught best by such a strategy. Ex- 
position prior to practice might be as useful or more efficient 
than an inquiry strategy in teaching pupils to locate informa- 
tion or in teaching them to adjust note-taking to different 



^Byron G* Massialas and Jack Zevin, Creative Encounte rs 
in the Classroom, Teaching and Learning Through Discovery TIfew 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc 7, 19&7)* ~~~~ 
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kinds of oral presentations — both goals identified by this 
Center. There is little point, moreover, in having pupils 
spend time inquiring into the meaning of BC and AD, even though 
they should learn to interpret the meaning of these symbols as 
they read. For achieving some goals, then, inquiry may not be 
the most appropriate strategy to use. 

Moreover, exposition techniques may be used within an over- 
all strategy which emphasizes inquiry. Some exposition by 
teachers, by guest speakers, or in books is obviously useful 
within an overall inquiry approach. For example, pupils need 
to learn to evaluate sources of information in terms of the 
bias and competency of authors, completeness of data, d con- 
sistency. They need to learn to identify persuasion devices 
and to distinguish between normative and non -normative state- 
ments. They also need to learn to compare accounts by dif- 
ferent witnesses to an event in order to ascertain those facts 
upon which most witnesses agree and those upon which there is 
complete disagreement or far less certain':’,;/. Such goals re- 
quire that pupils read accounts presenting different points 
of view— accounts which contain both exposition and persuasion. 
However, the primary goal of having pupils read these accounts 
is to have them learn to evaluate information and sources of 
information. Pupils are engaged in inquiry, since critical 
evaluation is a part of the inquiry process of gaining new 
knowledge. The teacher is not telling them which account is 
less biased or more accurate or which reported facts are highly 
questionable. Pupils are finding this out for themselves, even 
though they are examining expository or persuasive materials. 

Moreover, the teacher might fit an informal lecture into 
an overall inquiry strategy of teaching. He might, for exam- 
ple, present data which would be difficult for pupils to find 
elsewhere. Bather than presenting his own conclusions, he pro- 
vides the raw data from which pupils generalize for themselves. 
Or a teacher might present the basic outlines of a current 
theory in the social sciences— about economic growth or the 
cause of revolution, for example. Pupils might then collect 
data to try to test this theory. It would be possible, of 
course, to have pupils read the original book presenting the 
theory. However, the author usually presents evidence to sup- 
port his theory, while the teacher 1 s goal may be to have pupils 
search for data to test it. Moreover, the book presenting the 
theory may be too difficult for all but the best students to 
readj the teacher can present the theory in a simpler fashion. 
The short-term teaching technique of exposition in this case is 
included within an overall teaching strategy of inquiry. 

To promote understanding of the impact of certain events 
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upon the people involved in them, it is useful to have pupils 
read novels and autobiographies. Pupils tend to identify with 
the characters in the book and so to understand their view- 
points better than they would from reading other kinds of ma- 
terials. Moreover, such books may evoke emotional reactions 
and so be more likely than other kinds of materials to affect 
attitudes. If the curriculum developer wishes to affect at- 
titudes about human dignity or human rights or the importance 
of certain process values in a democracy, he may find that the 
use of such reading materials may be more effective than others 
which could be used. However, he is still using an overall in- 
quiry approach; pupils are finding out for themselves about 
how these events affect people, even though indirectly they 
are being told the effects through characters in a novel. 

Thus it is important to distinguish between a. broad inquiry 
strategy in teaching and expository techniques. Exposition 
may be a part of the larger inquiry approach, but the types 
of exposition and the way in which the exposition is used 
would differ considerably in an overall exposition strategy 
as opposed to an inquiry strategy. 

Since the various teaching techniques may be combined in 
different ways, inquiry strategies may vary considerably 
from one teacher to the next or from one curriculum design to 
the next, even though all may claim to be using an inquiry 
approach to teaching. Moreover, the particular combination 
of techinques needed for one course, given the subject matter 
content used and the different goals designed for the course, 
may differ from the combination which will prove most useful 
in another course. 

Inquiry strategies of teaching differ in another major 
way, not just in the particular combination of techniques 
used within the overall strategy. The Minnesota Curriculum 
Center, for example, differs from some centers and from 
some other proponents of an inquiry strategy in terms of what 
the pupils are asked to inquire about. Staff members believe 
that pupils can learn transferable concepts and generalizations 
as well as singular propositions about important topics or 
places which they are studying at the same time that they are 
learning to use the inquiry process. It is economical of time 
to have pupils think about matters of significance to them and 
to society as they learn to use inquiry processes. The Center’s 
staff believes that time should not be spent in having them 
try to "discover" or solve a puzzle about what some object is, 
unless in doing so they find out how a social scientist might 
try to identify a similar object— how an archeologist or an 
historian might try to identify artifacts or documents, for 
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example. In this case, they should be given the seme kinds of 
clues available to the archaeologist or historian. Staff mem- 
bers believe that pupils should develop their own generaliza- 
tions through a process of inquiry and should learn to test 
these generalizations against new data# Pupils are not given 
a set of key analytical concepts and questions ready-made. 

They develop most of them through inquiry, just as they then 
use them as they Inquire about social problems, places, his- 
torical eras, or other topics# For example, pupils are asked 
to identify factors which seem to affect political decision- 
making only after they have tried to identify factors affect- 
ing their own decisions. As they read case stufies about 
political decsion-making, they try to find out if similar 
factors affect political decision-makers and they identify 
other factors involved# They are not told ahead of time what 
these factors are or given a list of analytical questions to 
use in studying decision-making. 

The staff also believes that pupils should develop through 
the process of inquiry some of the criteria used in critical 
evaluation of materials. Pupils are not told what criteria to 
use in evaluating sources of information. Rather, curricular 
materials are developed to help them identify these criteria 

for themselves. ^ 

The emphasis upon an inquiry strategy of teaching, the 
desire to achieve continuity and sequence in the curriculum, 
and the emphasis placed upon particular goals, have all con- 
tributed to another feature which distinguishes this curric- 
ulum from many others. Bach course and each unit includes far 
more stated objectives than most courses or units do in other 
curricula. These objectives are far more numerous than the 
staff would recommend if it were not building a K-12 curricu- 
lum In which such concepts, generalizations, and skills are 
reintroduced at many grade levels and in many units within one 
course. For example, the number of objectives for the 12th 
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A dialogue illustrating this approach to teach- 
ing pupils to evaluate sources of information is found in 
Jean Fair and Fannie R. Shaftel, eds., Effective Thinking 
in the Social Studies . 37th Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (Washington D.C.: The Council, 

1967) , PP* 203-212. This dialogue presents a discussion 
session in one of the seventh grade classes using some of 
the Minnesota Curriculum Center *s materials. Also, see 
p. 136 of this report. 
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grade course seems almost overwhelming at first glance. How- 
ever, an examination of the charts showing concepts, generali- 
zations, skills, and attitudes makes it clear that almost all 
of the objectives have been introduced at earlier levels — fre- 
quently in a number of courses. At the twelfth grade level, 
pupils are being asked to apply the concepts, generalizations, 
and skills as they work with new data, and, if necessary, to 
limit and revise generalizations learned previously in the 
light of this new data. The total number of new concepts, 
generalizations, and skills is very small. 

Even at the primary grade level, however, the teacher will 
find that many concepts and generalizations are introduced with- 
in one unit — even the first unit in the course. Many of these 
concepts and generalizations are reintroduced throughout the 
year; moreover, some have been taught in the kindergarten 
course. The first grade course uses the vehicle of families 
around the world to teach a number of important concepts re- 
lated to culture, social organization, and social processes. 

The goal is to have children generalize tentatively as the 
result of their study of one family. As they complete other 
units and particularly at the end of the second grade course, 
they should be able to generalize more fully because they will 
have studied a number of families in different cultures. Chil- 
dren will have found it necessary to limit or even discard 
some of their earlier generalizations in the light of data 
found about other families. Rather than having teachers try 
to clinch a few concepts and generalizations in any one unit, 
they are urged to help children think of all of their gen- 
eralizations as tentative and open — to be used as hypotheses 
to be tested against new data as they study other units or 
other courses. 

Each of the teacher* s overall guides for a course pro- 
vides an explanation of this approach and offers suggestions 
as to how teachers should handle a situation when pupils over- 
generalize or arrive at faulty generalizations obviously con- 
tradicted by data known to the teacher. The guide suggests 
criteria by which the teacher should decide when to confront 
pupils with data Immediately in order to induce them to modify 
or reject their generalizations and when to postpone such 
confrontation because of content which they will encounter at 
later times during the year or in later courses. 

Indeed, the curriculum has been built so as to stimulate 
overgeneralizations at some points and to introduce pupils to 
new data at later points which will force them to revise their 
earlier generalizations. Although this approach to curricular 



design runs contrary to the learning theory that material is 
learned better if errors are reduced and reinforcement of 
correct responses is immediate, some research findings sug- 
gest that other factors may also be important in learning. 
Moreover, the danger of creating some inhibition to the learn- 
ing of a particular concept or generalization is one which 
the staff can accept in order to try to achieve goals which 
it thinks far more important— those of developing a scepti- 
cism of the finality of knowledge, an openness to new ideas, 
and a willingness to modify old ideas in the light of new 
evidence. In an era of rapid change both in tLg social sci- 
ences and in the world at large, a rigidity of thinking about 
knowledge is far more detrimental than the failure to learn 
specific concepts or generalizations as thoroughly as they 
might be taught if errors were reduced and reinforcement were 
Immediate. This is particularly true in a field in which 
concepts and generalizations may be outmoded as social sci- 
entists carry on further investigations and as the discrete 
data about any particular topic which pupils study will be- 
come dated by changing events in the world. 

5. Criteria for Selecting Topics 
for Study 

The social studies program cannot include all of the 
scholarly materials which have been organized in each of the 
social science disciplines, all of the cultural heritage, 
and all of the topics which pupils find of interest. Some 
criteria must be established for selecting topics for study. 
The following questions were developed on the basis of the 
major decisions which the staff had reached both during the 
stage of preparing a proposal for a grant and during the 
early stages of the curriculum development work. 

(1) Does a topic lend itself to teaching important concepts 
in the social sciences, particularly those which cut a- 
cross fields and which are important analytical tools in 
examining new data? 

(2) Is the topic of significance in the modern world? Is 
it, for example, related to a persisting societal prob- 
lem, particularly one involving a major value -conflict 
in our society? is it related to a significant trend in 
the modern world? If the topic is concerned with a 
place, is this place of Importance in the modern inter- 
dependent world? 

(3) Is the topic of particular interest and concern and so 
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significant to pupils at certain grade levels because it 
gives pupils either an opportunity to examine their own 
values or provides them with help in coping with personal 
problems of direct concern to them? 

( 4 ) Does the topic lend itself well to the development of one 
or more of the attitudinal behaviors identified as goals 
by the staff? 

(5) Does the topic facilitate the development of specific 
skills identified as goals of the program, particularly 
skills related to methods of inquiry? 

The staff endeavored to select topics which would meet not 
just one of these criteria but as many different criteria as 
possible. However, at times topics of little significance in 
the modern world were chosen because they could serve as such 
an excellent vehicle for teaching important concepts, teaching 
a skill, or helping to develop an attitude. For example, nei- 
ther the Trobriand Islanders nor the Manus are of great signif- 
icance in the modern world. However, the Trobriand Islanders 
provide an excellent vehicle, for teaching pupils about a kind 
of traditional economic system in which reciprocal relation- 
ships are more Important than either a market or a command 
system in resolving the basic economic questions which face 
any society. The Manus, on the other hand, provide an excel- 
lent case study to teach children various ideas about culture 
change through a topic which has proved fascinating to them. 

The staff recognized that different curriculum groups 
might apply the above criteria and cone up with a different 
selection of topics . A number of topics would meet the same 
criteria. Moreover, the balance to he achieved among topics 
to meet different criteria, for example, numbers 2 and 3 t 
would be decided differently by different groups of curric- 
ulum developers even though each group were to agree that 
both societal problems and topics of immediate concern to pu- 
pils should be included in the curriculum. 

Chapter two points out that the selection of content is 
of necessity interwoven with the placement of topics by grade 
level. Consequently, the staff had to draw upon learning 
principles and what is known about maturation, abilities, 
and interests of pupils at different grade levels in attempt- 
ing to choose topics which would fit three additional criteria: 

(6) Is the topic suited to the maturity level and abilities 
of pupils at each grade level? Even if the topic can be 



taught at that level, is such teaching an efficient use 
of time? Can it he taught better and more quickly at 
another level? Are there other Important topics which 
can be understood more easily at that level? Since the 
difficulty of topics at each grade level is related to 
the previous experiences of pupils at that level, can 
some experiences needed as background for this topic be 
included at earlier grade levels? 

(7) Can the topic be related to the interests of pupils at 
that level? Even if pupils do not already have an in- 
terest in the topic, is it easy to develop an interest 
in it early in the study of the topic? Will teaching 
this topic have a positive rather than a negative effect 
upon pupils* interest in the social studies? 

(8) Does the topic fit together with other topics at a grade 
level to form some kind of coherent theme of study so 
that pupils will find it easier to organize information 
into meaningful structures than they would if the topics 
remained isolated in their minds? 

6. Using Varied Principles to Select and Organize 
Content to Achieve Multiple Goals 

Because of their beliefs about knowledge and society, 
the staff rejects good-bad, all -none dichotomies. It be- 
lieves that choices involving value conflicts and policy de- 
cisions must be made from a continuum of possible choices. 

At each point in the process of selecting and organizing con- 
tent and learning experiences, the curriculum developer must 
ask: Which position, at this time, will be most likely to a- 

chieve a particular goal or to balance goals which are all 
thought important? 

Most of the decisions about specific aspects of the cur- 
riculum design have involved making delicate Judgements from 
among positions which might be placed on a continuum of pos- 
sible Judgements or, more realistically, on at least a three- 
dimensional construct of possible positions. Some Judgements, 
for example, involve a selection of topics in terms of what 
role the school should play in a democratic society. One end 
of the base line on the construct might represent the position 
that there are essential and persisting truths which should 
be passed on as part of the cultural heritage. The other end 
might represent the position that it is the Job of the school 
to help reconstruct society in terns of specific goals of the 
curriculum makers. Somewhere toward the middle of this line 



one •would find the position taken by this staff that the school 
should pass on certain aspects of the cultural heritage which 
will enable pupils to meet changing needs in the modem world, 
without any attempt at indoctrination in terms of the beliefs 
of the curriculum makers about specific policies related to 
societal problems. 

A third dimension might be added to this construct in the 
form of a vertical continuum involving the degree to which Idle 
curriculum should pay attention to the immediate needs of pu- 
pils or only to their needs as related to their role as citi- 
zens. The whole three-dimensional construct might be thought 
of as a triangle • The particular mix chosen could be identified 
as a point within this triangle to indicate the comparative 
emphasis upon topics to be studied in the light of how the cur- 
riculum builders view the role of the school. 

Decisions related to this continuum or construct make up 
only a small part of the decisions which must be made at 
specific steps in developing a curricular design. Another im- 
portant area of decisions, for example, is that of determining 
how best to achieve the goals identified. What principle, or 
what blend of principles, provides the best guidance for or- 
ganizing content and learning experiences to achieve these 
goals? What teaching strategies are most likely to achieve 
the goals? 

Since curriculum making involves decision-making, it is 
subject to many factors influencing and limiting those deci- 
sions, just as are decision-makers involved in making public 
policy about social, political or international affairs. More- 
over, the curriculum maker must consider multiple factors in 
making his decision, just as does the decision-maker involved 
in making public policy or policy for a business firm. These 
decisions will vary over time as factors such as society, 
knowledge in the social sciences, knowledge about learning and 
maturation, and goals change. Since tactics and materials must 
be chosen to achieve multiple goals with different kinds of 
students, choices may not fit into neat, elegant models which 
follow one principle consistently all the way through the cur- 
riculum. The job of the curriculum builder, in one sense, is 
that of an engineer or architect. He must select specific 
techniques and materials to achieve different purposes at each 
stage of the construction. He will use one technique at one 
stage to achieve one purpose, another technique or principle at 
another stage to achieve a different purpose • Curriculum 
building is complicated* It is as simplistic to promote one 
panacea to achieve all educational goals for all youth as it 
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is to promote a panacea for the solution of a social problem. 
Usually, a multiple attack is needed for any social problem 
because of its multiple causes. Multiple attacks are also 
needed to solve the problems involved in developing a curric- 
ulum to achieve multiple goals and to meet the varied needs of 
each pupil as well as the needs of a diversity of pupils. 

Moreover, the task of the curriculum builder is far more 
complex if he is developing a K-12 curriculum than if he is 
working in only one social science area or on only a few grade 
levels. A curricula worker concentrating on the secondary 
level can say that the social studies program at that level 
should focus upon public controversy, that concepts needed to 
study such controversy should be taught in the elementary 
school, but that it is up to others to develop an elementary 
school curriculum. £>uch a curriculum director can narrow his 
goals and so can concern himself with fewer principles for 
selecting and organizing content and learning experiences. 
Similarly, curriculum, developers working within only one social 
science field can select a principle for organizing content 
which seems particularly important for organization in that 
field but perhaps not equally useful in others. Or social 
studies educators can urge teachers at the secondary level 
to focus upon reflective thinking and contemporary problems. 
Such a prescription for individual teachers at this level may 
prove very effective in achieving certain goals. The educator 
who makes such a recommendation does not need to come to grips 
with the problem of grade placement or a sequential curriculum 
which will avoid duplication and make sure that somewhere in 
the curriculum many different problems and topics are taught. 
Nor does he need to consider whether or not pupils at differ- 
ent maturity levels should all study societal problems or 
whether, at some point in their social, studies program, pu- 
pils need other kinds of learning experiences than those in- 
volved in dealing with controversial issues. Those develop- 
ing a curriculum for grades K-12 however, cannot neglect such 
questions. 

Moreover, since empirical knowledge is not absolute knowl- 
edge, since knowledge: is changing, and particularly since 
evidence about learning theories are contradictory at present, 
it may he unwise to build all of a curriculum upon a partic- 
ular theory, lest the limitations of this theory if applied 
exclusively, may result in educational shortcomings for some 
or all pupils who follow the program. As more and more re- 
search studies provide findings in which greater confidence 
can be placed, currilcidum builders may be able to select con- 
tent and techniques to achieve goals with greater certainty 
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and to place more empliaais upon some approaches than would be 
wise -until more research lias been conducted* It may well prove, 
however, that research findings will provide even further sup- 
port for the use of multiple teaching strategies and techniques 
and multiple principles for selecting and organizing content as 
a means of achieving multiple goals with pupils of different 
abilities, cognitive styles , personality structures, and in- 
terests* It is also possible that additional research findings 
will support the point of view that the same pupil needs ex- 
periences in learning through different approaches rather than 
becoming overly-dependent upon one if he is to remain flexible 
in his approach to learning * 

Those working on this curriculum found that no one princi- 
ple could be used throughout the curriculum either for select- 
ing topics for study or fox* organizing content and learning 
experiences. They also concluded that in many cases it was wise 
to weave together a course based upon units using several or- 
ganizing principles in order to achieve multiple * goals with pu- 
pils at a particular level ©f maturity. 

Further analysis of the curriculum will illustrate how the 
Minnesota Center has applied the basic decisions described a- 
bove and in chapter one and tried to weave together a judicious 
selection of content and learning experiences and to organize 
them in terms of principles which seemed most useful to achieve 
designated goals. 

Analysis of the Curricular Design 

1. Providing Continuity and Sequence for the 
Development of Concepts, Generalizations 
Attitude^ and Skills 

Continuity and Sequence 
of Concepts 

One of the major features ©f this curriculum project is 
the attempt to provide for continuity and the sequential de- 
velopment of concepts, generalizations, skills and attitudes 
from the kindergarten through grade twelve. Chapter two de- 
scribed the approaches used to develop such a sequence. Ho 
discussion at this point can illustrate the results nearly as 
clearly as can charts. Therefore, a series of charts are pre- 
sented in appendices 6*8 to shown the continuity and sequence from 
one course to another. To imderstand the continuity and 
sequence within courses, the reader should turn to the guide 
for each course, since each guide Includes charts which show 
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the sequential development of concepts, generalizations, 
skills, and. attitudinal behaviors from one unit to the next 
within that course. An example of one page of one of these 
charts is found, in appendix 11. 

The staff decided, that the anthropological concept of 
culture was basic to understanding the world today and for 
understanding factors making for change or making change 
difficult. The concept is also important to each of the so- 
cial sciences, except perhaps to economics which usually as- 
sumes a particular culture, although those working in the 
field of comparative economics must consider cultural dif- 
ferences • It was decided that this concept would provide the 
main thread of the curriculum, serving to tie all parts of 
it together. 

A brief analysis of the way in which this concept is 
used should also illustrate the continuity and sequence de- 
veloped in the curriculum. Pupils are introduced to the con- 
cept in a simple way in the kindergarten and in the primary 
grades# In these courses, they do not necessarily use the 
term; rather they may refer to the total way of life of a 
particular group of people. Later they are taught the term 
and that culture may refer to the way of life of any group of 
people. At still later stages, pupils are ready to grasp the 
idea of culture as a system of interrelated elements, so that 
change in one part of the culture brings changes in other 
parts. At each level of the curriculum, attempts are made 
to increase the level of understanding both by teaching pu- 
pils more generalizations about the concept and by teaching 
them more sophisticated definitions. Pupils also find out 
howr this concept fits either explicitly or implicitly into 
various theories and structures of different disciplines. 
Finally, pupils are introduced to some of the disputes over 
culture among social scientists today. For example, to what 
extent is culture actually integrated? Do the people of a 
society really have to share common meanings and values in 
order to have the society hold together? To what extent do 
people in one society share a common culture? How much must 
they share if the society is not to be disrupted? 

In the primary grades the family and then communities 
around the world are used as vehicles to teach a number of 
concepts related to culture such as cultural diversity, the 
uniqueness of culture, culture as learned behavior, norms 
and values, cultural univereals, including ‘Hie psychic unity 
of mankind, and culture change ^ These concepts are repeated 
as threads throughout the curriculum. In the fourth grade, 
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pupils learn how the total culture affects the economic sys- 
tem. In the fifth grade they analyze in more detail how cul- 
ture fits into a study of geography as they examine the cul- 
tural use of the physical environment. In the sixth grade 
they find how culture helps one analyze historical material 
and they examine .cultural continuity, culture change, cultural 
diversity, culture contact, and culture conflict. In the 
seventh grade they study a sociology course which also draws 
upon some anthopological materials; obviously, culture is one 
of the key concepts of this course and is examined more care- 
fully as it relates to the social system and to man as a so- 
cial being. Culture concepts such as learned behavior and 
sub-culture, are used to analyze social problems arising in 
intergroup relations in this country* In the eighth grade 
pupils study the importance of political culture to any po- 
litical system, and the ninth grade course helps them under- 
stand more clearly how culture affects an economic system. 

In the tenth grade, American history is analyzed both in terms 
of the cultural assumptions of different eras which made for 
differences between eras and in terms of cultural change and 
continuity. Moreover, questions are raised about the extent 
to which people in any society share a common culture and the 
impact of the development of sub-cultures and contra-cultures 
upon a society. In the eleventh grade pupils examine compar- 
ative cultures and how each affects the society of people who 
share it. Moreover, much attention is given to cultural change 
as well as to cultural continuity and factors promoting cul- 
tural resistance to technological change. In the twelfth 
grade, too, culture is an important concept used in analyzing 
problems such as race conflict, war and peace, and conflicts 
in Africa South of the Sahara as well as problems related to 
economic growth in underdeveloped countries and questions 
which people in the United States raise about the good life. 
Several units at this grade level also raise some of the is- 
sues which social scientists are now debating about the cul- 
ture concept, including the degree to which culture is in- 
tegrated and how widely and what parts of culture must be ac- 
cepted by most members of a country if that country is not to 
break up in disorder. 

The study of the concept of culture, then, like that of 
many of the other concepts , is introduced at increasing levels 
of difficulty. Pupils gradually refine their definitions of 
the term, and they learn many more generalizations about it 
and so relate it to many additional concepts and structures or 
theories. Finally, they are introduced to some of the contro- 
versy among social scientists concerning the concept, contro- 
versy which relates directly to its usefulness in analysis and 



prediction* The introduction of such controversy should help 
pupils develop a scepticism of the finality of knowledge and a 
willingness to modify concepts and generalizations in the light 
of new data. 

Continuity and Sequence of 
Generalizations 

, » « f 

One can also look at the curricular design in terms of 
the continuity and sequence of generalizations. One example 
related to economic output should suffice , and not even the 
broadest generalization about output can be traced within the 
space limits of this chapter. The broad generalization relates 
to a number of factors which affect economic output. One of 
these factors is the efficiency of the organizational structure 
of a firm, of any major sector of the economy, or of the economy 
as a whole. The sub -generalization reads, "Output can be in- 
creased by a more efficient combination of productive resources 
(by the way in which production is organized)." In grades two 
and three, pupils are introduced to the idea that division 
of labor and specialization make possible increased production. 
In grade four, this sub -generalization is reviewed, and pupils 
are introduced to the generalization that mass production with 
its greater specialization and substitution of capital goods 
for labor permits reduction in costs.. They also learn some- 
thing about the need for mass markets if mass production is 
to be profitable. In addition, pupils study different types 
of business firms and examine them in terms of how they affect 
efficiency of the organization of production* The fifth grade 
course on geography continues to review the generalizations a- 
bout division of labor and specialization and the need for mass 
markets for mass production. It also relates efficiency of 
organization to the selection of a site for production of cer- 
tain kinds of products, and it introduces the idea that "Mass 
production depends upon the development of transportation 
facilities and political developments which open up markets." 
The sixth grade course continues to review generalizations 
learned earlier but does not expand upon those related to the 
efficient combination of productive resources. Grades seven 
and eight omit this generalization except in non-election years 
when eighth grade pupils study the Middle Bast. In the ninth 
grade, pupils use the same sub-generalizations again to help 
them understand the broader generalization about the importance 
of an efficient combination of productive resources. They are 
also Introduced to the idea of diminishing returns 6s it re- 
lates to the efficient organization of productive factors. The 
ninth grade, and to an even greater extent the tenth grade 
course, develop the supporting generalization that "Efficiency 



studies may increase output without increasing the amount of 
resource input by bringing about a different organization or 
increasing motivation for production.” The tenth grade con- 
tinues to emphasize the sub -generalizations learned earlier. 

In the eleventh grade pupils study comparative economics. 
They look at total sectors within an economy and look at dif- 
ferent ways in which economies resolve the basic economic 
questions facing any society. Examination of the Soviet and 
Chinese economic systems as they have changed over time helps 
pupils understand the generalization that ”The organizational 
structure of the total economy or of any large sector of it 
(such as agriculture or mining) affects efficiency of produc- 
tion and output, just as does the organizational structure 
within a single firm." All of these ideas are used again in 
the twelfth grade units on Economic Growth and on Underdevel- 
oped Countries. For example, this last sub -generalization 
helps pupils examine problems related to land ownership in 
underdeveloped countries. The content and learning experi- 
ences woven through the curriculum to help pupils learn this 
broad sub -generalization about the importance of organiza- 
tional efficiency to output are supplemented by many other 
learning experiences to teach pupils about the other factors 
which affect total output. In other words, strands can be 
traced for each of the sub-generalizations which all add up 
to the broader generalization about the many factors which 
affect economic output. 

Not all of the major generalizations are as complicated 
as this and so not all have so many sub-generalizations to be 
taught in order to build the broader generalization. For 
example, the generalization that "Culture is learned, not in- 
born" is developed through many different topics at many grade 
levels. Pupils also learn other generalizations about how cul- 
ture is learned and about the varied groups and institutions 
which affect this learning, but the generalization itself is 
not broken down into a series of sub -generalizations . 

Continuity and Sequence of 
Attitudes 

It is also possible to look at the curricular design in 
terms of continuity and sequence of experiences which are de- 
signed to affect attitudes. Among the other attitudinal be- 
haviors identified as goals for the program, the staff in- 
cluded the following: (l) Values human dignity; (2) Treats 

people as individuals, not as members of a particular group; 
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( 3 ) Is sensitive to the feelings of others; ( 4 ) Believes in 
equality of opportunity for all; ( 5 ) Desires to protect the 
rights of minorities; and (6) Evaluates proposals and events 
on the basis of their effects upon individuals as human beings* 
Clearly, each of these goals has relevance for one of the most 
crucial societal problems facing this country today, that of 
racism and discrimination against minority groups* Therefore, 
although other parts of the curriculum are designed to help 
achieve these goals, this section will analyze only the treat- 
ment given to cultural diversity and minority group relations 
to illustrate how these and other attitudinal goals are de- 
veloped throughout the curriculum* 

Any attempt to develop the attitudinal behaviors listed 
above had to take into consideration what was known about the 
development of attitudes in general and attitudes toward other 
races in particular. Research evidence seems to indicate that 
much more progress can be made in affecting attitudes if such 
attempts are made while children are still young. Moreover, 
evidence suggests that repeated exposures to experiences de- 
signed to affect attitudes will probably be more effective in 
the long run than a massive attempt at just one point in the 
school curriculum* Other kinds of research indicates that 
some kinds of material seem more helpful in affecting attitudes 
than other kinds* 

It might be noted here that many members of the black 
community today urge the inclusion of the history of the black 
man both in Africa and in this country with two goals in mind* 
First, they believe that such content will help black young- 
sters develop a better self-concept* Evidence on this point 
is not clear, but some suggests that this may be so, although 
much more needs to be known about just what history and what 
learning experiences related to it would prove most effective 
in achieving this goal* This stated aim fits in with the aim 
stated earlier in this report to help pupils achieve emotional 
adjustment and self-respect* A second assumption of those 
urging the inclusion of African history and more history a- 
bout the Negro in this country is that it will help change 
white attitudes toward the black man. Again, much more re- 
search is needed to find out whether or not this assumption 
is supported by evidence* It might prove, for example, that 
such history might have one effect upon black youngsters and 
another on white youngsters* It might prove that this ap- 
proach is effective in changing the attitudes of some young- 
sters but not those of others* 

There are other possible approaches to trying to affect 
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attitudes toward raoes than using an historical approach, So- 
ciological content and analysis might prove more effective# Or 
very early study of anthropological materials designed to teach 
culture concepts such as diversity, cultural univetsals, and 
the psychic unit of mankind might provd more effective# 

At the time this curricular framework was developed, staff 
members felt it wise to use varied approaches in an attempt to 
develop the attitudinal goals identified above. Beginning in 
the kindergarten, children are introduced to children of other 
lands through the vehicle of stories which help them identify 
with these children and so notice ways in which they are like 
American children as well as ways in which they are different. 
Grades one through four focus upon the study of many different 
cultures and are designed to teach, among other things, an 
understanding of cultural universals as well as cultural di- 
versity and an acceptance of diversity. There is less emphasis 
upon these objectives in grade five, although they are identi- 
fied as objectives in several case-studies on Latin America. 

In grade six, pupils study not only other cultures in the form 
of different Indian cultures, but they study the effects of 
culture contact with the Indians. The unit on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction includes extensive treatment of slavery 
and of discrimination both during and following the Civil 
War, and pupils look briefly at the African background of 

4jayea‘. 

A different approach is used in the Junior high school 
courses. In grade seven pupils study a long unit on Inter- 
group Relations whic focuses upon relations between Negroes 
and white people but which includes some treatment of other 
minority groups as well* The approach used is sociological 
rather than historical, although teachers are urged to in- 
clude some historical background it pupils .have sot come 
through the sixth grade course in the curriculum. In the 
eighth grade, civil rights topics are used to teach pupils 
about our political system and decision-making within that 
system. In the legislative unit, pupils read case studies 
pn the passage of the Civil Rights Acts of i960 and 1964 and 
are asked to find out what has happened since the 1964 act. 

One case study in the executive unit focuses upon executive 
decision-making daring the Little Rock school crisis. In 
the ninth grade pupils return to minority problems as they 
study the unit on poverty and identify more clearly the eco- 
nomic and social consequences of discrimination for the mi- 
nority group members 'involved. 

The senior high school program calls for a combination of 

♦ i , 
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historical, sociological, and anthropological approaches* The 
tenth grade course returns to an historical approach to minor- 
ity group relations in this country* The eleventh grade does 
not focus upon minority problems in this country, but does deal 
with other cultures and with minority problems in those coun- 
tries* Finally, the twelfth grade course includes a heavy 
emphasis upon race relations in two units* One is focused upon 
race problems in Africa South of the Sahara and includes fairly 
extensive treatment of African history, including history prior 
to the coming of the white man* The second unit focuses upon 
Racial Conflict in the United States. It supplements the so- 
ciological treatment in the seventh grade course, brings de- 
velopments up to date, and then focuses upon recent develop- \ 
ments among the groups involved in the civil rights movements, 
upon race conflict and riots, upon theories developed to ex- 
plain the causes of prejudice and racism, and upon alternative 
approaches to easing the problem. Moreover, other minority 
groups are considered in relationship to the unit on security 
and freedom, as pupils examine the treatment of Germans during 
World War I and the relocation of Japanese -Americans during 
World War II. 

The study of discrimination may affect the attitudes of 
some but not of others, since racial attitudes are learned 
early and are deep-seated. Such study should make all pupils 
more aware of their own attitudes and of conflicts among them* 
Intellectual understanding may lead some to modify their be- 
havior toward minority groups before their emotional reactions 
to them change greatly. The kind of learning experiences 
used in teaching the content may be important. For example, 
in the seventh grade unit pupils read novels and biographies 
about people who have suffered from discrimination. Some re- 
search findings indicate that such materials are more likely 
to effect attitudinal change than other kinds of books of non- 
fiction. 

This description of ways in which content related to 
minority groups has been interwoven into the curriculum does 
not include an analysis of all of the ways in which both con- 
tent and learning experiences have been used to try to develop 
some of the attitudinal behaviors identified at the beginning 
of this section* Members of the Curriculum Center could not 
be sure that the inclusion of any of this content or learning 
experiences would have an impact upon the attitudinal goals 
identified. However,, the research findings about attitudinal 
change made the goals seem worth including in the curriculum. 
The effectiveness of the curricular materials in developing 
these attitudes should be evaluated in a variety of ways and 
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over a period of time to try to assess the total impact of . the 
K-12 sequence# 

Continuity and Sequence of Skills 

One can also look at the curricular design in terms of 
continuity and sequence in the development of skills. Again 
one example must suffice. A major goal of this curriculum is 
to teach pupils to evaluate sources of information on the 
basis of several criteria. Attempts to teach the need to 
evaluate sources is developed very early# One of the things 
which has impressed many teachers using the first grade course 
is the fact that the children begin to check the accuracy of 
pictures and storJes against data which they have learned 
earlier. In the third grade unit on the Manus , children dis- 
cuss differences between eyewitness accounts and other accounts 
as sources of information. In the fourth grade they compare 
several accounts about the Soviet Union, note differences in 
the accounts, and so come to see the need for checking on the 
bias and competency of their sources. To introduce sixth 
grade pupils to the ways in which cultural perceptions affect 
a witness* observations and the need for looking at different 
accounts, pupils are shown a series of slides or a film about 
Aztec life and asked to pretend that they are Europeans who 
have visited the Aztecs. They are to write up their account 
of what they have seen. Pupils* accounts are then compared. 

The class finds that their reports differ both as to specific 
facts and as to what pupils thought worth reporting. They also 
find that most of them have reported certain kinds of things 
which struck them as very different from their own culture but 
have neglected to report significant facts which did not impress 
them because they did not appear unusual. The discussion of * 
their own reports helps pupils identify kinds of questions which 
need to be asked about eyewitness accounts as they study history 
or any present-day event. Through this and other learning ex- 
periences, sixth grade pupils learn something about how cultural 
bias and perspectives may affect accounts written about other 
cultures, how individual biases may affect accounts, and the 
need not only to examine the bias and competency of observers 
but the completeness of data before coming to any conclusions# 
Later in the year pupils examine accounts of slavery which re- 
present different viewpoints# Again they are led to see the 
need for a critical evaluation of sources and the 'use of a num- 
ber of sources in order to obtain a more complete picture# 

In these earlier grades, pupils are given shorter and 
fewer sources to compare. Moreover, they are Introduced to the 
need for evaluating sources through less controversial topics, 
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so that they can develop some ski, 11 in evaluation and some 
critical caution in the use of sources before they encounter 
the need to evaluate sources about topics on which they may 
feel strongly* As pupils .advance in the program* they are 
asked to evaluate longer* even full-length books, dealing with 
highly controversial topics^ and they are asked to compare more 
sources. For example* at the eleventh grade level* members of 
the class read different accounts of Red China or different 
accounts of the Soviet Union# They compare these accounts to 
find out points of agreement and disagreement as well as the 
competency and bias of authors. 

Gradually, also, pupils learn more kinds of questions 
which they should ask as they evaluate sources. They identify 
more factors which should be checked in evaluating the bias 
and competency of sources of information, so that they refine 
their use of this skill as they advance through the program. 

In addition* they learn to check on such factors as consistency 
and the completeness of data. For example* in the seventh 
grade they are introduced to the idea of sampling and the need 
to evaluate sampling studies in terms of the representativeness 
of the sample. In the eighth grade they look at sampling once 
more and also examine the need for critical evaluation of 
generalizations based upon correlational studies. These as- 
pects of evaluation in terms of completeness of data are used 
at later levels* and pupils are also introduced to other fac- 
tors which they should consider in evaluating sources in terms 
of limitations of data. An examination of the chart on skills 
in appendix 8 shows how the curriculum provides continuity 
and sequence in the development of this skill. 

2. Providing for Study of the Different 
Social Science Disciplines 

Mixed Disciplinary and 
Interdisciplinary Courses 

The Center’s curriculum provides a combination of both 
disciplinary and interdisciplinary study. There are some 
courses which focus primarily upon one discipline. However* 
they may include concepts from other fields and may teach 
the main ideas of the discipline while at the same time study- 
ing Important problems or topics related to other disciplines. 
As has been seen earlier* the eighth grade course uses case 
studies related to civil rights to teach pupils about political 
decision-making and power relationships. Moreover* the course 
draws upon many sociological concepts such as conflict* role 
perceptions* role conflict* culture* and socialization* since 
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modem political science has borrowed such concepts to help 
them analyze political behavior* 

To use another example* the tenth grade course is a course 
on American history, but in line with modern developments with- 
in the field of history, it draws upon many concents and ideas 
from the behavioral sciences to help pupils analyze and make 
sense out of historical data* Moreover, the course is used to 
deepen and expand pupils * knowledge of some of the behavioral 
sciences as they deal with topics thought too difficult for 
the junior high olasses or as they seem to lend themselves more 
easily to teaching through an historical context* The treat- 
ment of economic growth is very limited in the ninth grade 
course on economics; it is developed extensively through the 
course on American history (and is also studied in other parts 
of the world in later courses)* Furthermore, labor-management 
problems and the rise of labor unions are dealt with in his- 
torical context following the rise of big business* Viewing 
unions and business corporations in this context makes it 
easier for pupils to understand unions and anti-monopoly leg- 
islation than does an approach which focuses upon only the 
present-day manifestations of unions and business corporations * 
The tenth grade course also treats business cycle fluctuations 
and business cycle theory in some depth after pupils * concerns 
and curiosity have been aroused by fairly extensive study of 
the great depression and its economic and psychological impact 
upon the people living at that time* In a period of prosperity 
it is difficult to help pupils understand depressions without 
the use of an historical approach* 

Some of the Center courses are designed to cut across 
boundaries between the social science disciplines. It was 
not thought appropriate to focus upon separate disciplines 
in the primary grades* Moreover, the last two years in the 
Benior high school are definitely interdisciplinary. The pur- 
pose is to help pupils understand how they can draw upon dif- 
ferent social sciences as they study problems of importance 
in the modem world* Since they have studied these disciplines 
in a more logically organized fashion in earlier years, they 
can make use of what they have learned to examine new problems* 

The Junior High Sequence on 
the Behavioral Sciences 

One of the major changes made in this curriculum over the 
more traditional program was the substitution of courses draw- 
ing upon the behavioral sciences for history and geography at 
the junior high level, including the placement of a study of 
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government at the eighth rather than the ninth grade level, 
There were a number of reasons for this shift, First, the 
staff believed, as indicated earlier, that much more behavioral 
science should be included in the curriculum, (This shift pro- 
vided for much more extensive treatment than in the past. 

Second, the twelfth grade course in the traditional cur- 
riculum had become the dumping ground for most of the behav- 
ioral science or aspects of it taught in the curriculu m . The 
result was superficial treatment of moat topics in such a 
course. Although government was basing taught also in the ninth 
grade, there was overlap and duplication between the ninth 
and twelfth grade courses, with little thought as to how the 
two could be differentiated. Placing a three year sequence 
of behavioral sciences in the Junior high school would permit 
much greater selectivity of topics and study of these topics 
in some depth in the twelfth grade course, 

Third, the subject matter of sociology and the question 
of why man acts as he does seemed eminently suitable to the 
interests and immediate needs of youth Just entering the seventh 
grade ana a new school. Pupils at this age level are very con- 
cerned with their own behavior and their relations with groups. 

Fourth, research findings on political socialization sug- 
gested that a government course should be taught earlier than 
was traditional, since pupils 1 attitudes toward politics is 
fairly fixed by the time they enter high school. 

Fifth, since the staff wished to have pupils use social 
science concepts and theories to analyze historical data in 
American history, the senior high school American history course 
needed to be placed after a study of sociology, political sci- 
ence, ana economics. Then, too, the staff had decided that it 
was desirable to teach a series of area studies in the secondary 
curriculum. Study of their own social, political ana economic 
system first would make it possible to study these other areas 
of the world in much more depth and with greater analysis than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Sixth, the staff wished to have pupils test social science 
generalizations against historical data and data from other 
cultures to find out whether or not they were time-bound or 
culture-bound. The experience of having to limit generallza- 

w ?uld useful in helping pupils develop a scepticism 
of the finality of knowledge and an understanding of the prob- 
lems facing the social scientist. 
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Seventh, the arrangement, among the three courses at the 
junior high level was determined in part by the degree to 
which each discipline used concepts or variables from the oth- 
ers. For example, modem political science draws heavily upon 
both concepts and techniques from sociology. Moreover, the 
political system is only one part of the broader social system 
and is affected by it. Therefore, it seemed logical to place 
the study of the political system after the study of the social 
system. The course on economies was being designed to include 
several units organized around problems which are considered 
so important that the government is involved in making policy 
decisions about them. It seemed helpful therefore, to place 
this course after the course on political science which teaches 
pupils about the factors influencing and limiting political 
decision-making connected with public policy and which includes 
a study of interest groups which attempt to affect public pol- 
icy. The economic system is also affected by the total social 
system of which it is a part and might logically be studied 
after a course on the social system* 

In making their decisions about placing behavioral, sci- 
ence in the junior high school, the staff was testing out 
certain hypotheses about how well these topics would fit into 
the interests of pupils at these levels and how well the con- 
cepts from these fields could be taught at such levels. Until 
courses had been designed, research could not be conducted to 
test these hypotheses. One research project related to one of 
these assumptions is the subject of the research study report- 
ed in appendix one. 

Exanrples of Two Disciplines 
as Strands in the Curriculum 

It should be noted that the different disciplines are 
drawn upon in many different courses so that pupils study as- 
pects of them or use concepts from them throughout their school 
career. The course and unit titles do not show clearly the ex- 
tent 'bo which the different disciplinary strands are voven into 
the curriculum at different places. Although it is impossible 
within the confines of this chapter to describe the way in 
which each discipline is used In the curriculum, several ex- 
amples may illustrate the point. The chart in appendix five 
summarizes the way in which all of the disciplines are used. 

Since geography is omitted as a course in the junior high 
school, some teachers have thought that geography is neglected 
in this curriculum. Therefore it might be helpful to illustrate 
how geography is woven into the total curriculum and some of the 
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reasons for certain curricular decisions concerning geography* 
Geography is not placed in one or two grade levels and then 
dropped at the end of the junior high program* It was thought 
wise to weave a geographic strand throughout the curriculum in 
order to provide more opportunities for pupils to use and re- 
fine concepts , generalizations, and geographic skills. Although 
the placement of geographic content can he seen in part from a 
study of unit titles, much geographic content is included which 
does not show up clearly in these titles. 

The kindergarten course focuses upon the study of geogra- • 
phy, although obviously in an elementary way. The concepts and 
skills learned in that course are used and many more developed 
as children study the courses for grades one through four# The 
families and communities chosen for study in these courses were 
selected in part to teach pupils different site concepts. Al- 
most all of these units begin with an examination of the phy fin- 
ical setting in which the people live* Moreover, each unit 
reviews certain geographic skills, and new skills are intro- 
duced at appropriate points. For example, the unit on the 
Trobrieind Islanders :Ln grade four lends itself well, since it 
deals 'Kith a small, unknown island, to teaching pupils the 
value of using the global grid and an atlas index to locate 
places. As pupils advance through these courses, they gradu- 
ally compare more and more map patterns of the same area and 
apply previously-learned concepts and generalizations as they 
draw inferences from a comparison of these map patterns. 

The fifth grade course focuses upon the study of geogra- 
phy once more. The course is based upon a regional study of 
the United States, Canada, and Latin America. Within each 
region, pupils use a sequent-ocoupance approach to study 
changes in the use of the area. 

Treatment of geography in the sixth grade is much more 
incidental than in previous courses. Pupils review what they 
learned in the fifth grade about different areas and study 
some of them a little more carefully as they existed and were 
perceived and used by early settlers in this country and by 
different cultures. 

Although geography is not the focus of any of the junior 
high courses, it is not neglected in these years. True, ge- 
ography is not Introduced into the seventh grade course except 
as pupils use it to analyze current affairs. The treatment of 
geography in the eighth grade course is also incidental except 
in non-election years. Several case studies used in this 
course draw upon geography. Moreover, the chances are that 
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pupils will use geography as they .study the unit on local de- 
cision-making* although this use depends upon which local prob- 
lems pupils select for study. The unit suggests that pupils 
might study some metropolitan problem which would require ge- 
ographical analysis as well as analysis in terms of some of the 
other social sciences. Pupils in the ninth grade course also 
draw upon geographic ideas as they analyze the causes of poverty 
in depressed legions in this country. 

In non-election years* pupils study the Middle Bast in 
both the eighth and ninth grade courses and so spend consider- 
able time examining the geography of that region. If pupils 
do not study the area in one course* they will do so in the 
other. Although the treatment of geography is incidental in 
the seventh grade and in non-election years in the eighth 
grade* the inclusion of the area study on the Middle East in 
grade eight or nine provides pupils with an opportunity to 
apply previously-learned concepts* gneralizations* and skills* 
and to learn new ones as well as to extend their knowledge to 
another important area of the world. 

Geography is not forgotten in the senior high school, as 
it is in many traditional curricula. It receives only inci- 
dental treatment in the tenth grade American history course* 
but the eleventh grade course includes a heavy emphasis upon 
geography in each of the area studies. Pupils again apply 
prevlously-leamed concepts* generalizations* and skills as 
they study each of these areas; moreover, new ones are intro- 
duced. 

The twelfth grade course also builds upon pupils 1 knowl- 
edge of geography. An area study on Africa South of the 
Sahara again includes much geography and ensures pupils* 
continued use of previously-learned knowledge and skills. 

Pupils must draw upon geography as they analyze problems in 
the unit on Underdeveloped Countries • They must also draw 
upon the field of geography as they focus upon the Viet Nam 
struggle in the case study used in the unit on War and Peace. 

The curriculum is designed to give pupils opportunities 
to study almost all of the important areas of the world as 
well as to approach geographic study in a variety of ways. 

There are only two major exceptions to this statement. First, 
no study of Australia is included in the curriculum* and 
second* pupils study Japan in an organized way only in the 
first grade* although they look at economic growth in that 
country in one of the senior high units. Moreover* it is 
also true that pupils do not study every country in Latin A- 
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merica or in the Middle Bast# In the fifth grade, after look- 
ing at overall patterns in Latin America, they focus upon se- 
lected case studies • In the junior high school, after some 
general geographic study of the Middle Bast as an area, the 
unit is narrowed down to several of the important countries and 
others which can illustrate clearly certain differences among 
them* However, a twelfth grade unit calls for the study of 
Underdeveloped Countries* It is suggested in this unit that each 
pupil select some one underdeveloped country not studied ex- 
tensively eaxlier, and that many focus upon Latin American 
countries or countries in North Africa or other parts of the 
Middle East which have not been studied in depth earlier* 

There is also no single unit on Southeast Asia or on any coun- 
try within that area, although there are “units on China and 
India. However, in the twelfth grade the unit on Underdeveloped 
Countries gives individual pupils a chance to study some of 
these countries and the case study on Viet Nam in the unit on 
War and Peace entails some geographic study of the two Viet 
Nams and of the surrounding region. 

An analysis of one other social science strand should suf- 
fice to illustrate how the strands from the different disci- 
plines are interwoven in the overall curriculum* Ihe primary 
grades draw upon economl.cs only incidentally • Children learn 
something about concepts such as division of labor, specialisa- 
tion, and trade and about different ways of making a living as 
they study families around the world in grade j one and two* 

They learn a little more about economic interdependence and 
specialization in grade three. However, the first major em- 
phasis upon economics comes in grade four* This course uses 
the vehicle of communities around the world to teach pupils 
first about their own economic system and than about compara- 
tive systems to illustrate the way in which the economic system 
is affected by the total culture of a society. For example, 
pupils study the modified command system of the Soviet Union, 
noting changes which are taking place and contrasting this 
system with that in their own society. They study the 
Trobriaad Islanders as an example of a society in which the 
major basis for exchange consisted of traditional reciprocal 
relationships rather than either a market system or a co mm a n d 
system, although there were elements of each. Finally, pu- 
pils look at a village in India and then at a contrasting 
view of a city in India to examine an economic system with a 
still different mix between traditional reciprocal relation- 
ships, a market system, and a command system. 

In the fifbh grade, the treatment of economics is only 
incidental again, although some of the concepts from the fourth 
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grade are reinforced# The sixth grade course illustrates 
economic changes in our society and provides contrasts once 
more with different economic systems among several Indian 
cultures# The seventh grade course pays almost no attention 
to economics, except as this topic is related to intergroup 
relations in this country. Nor do pupils study economics in 
grade eight except in non-election years when they study the 
Middle East and notice differences in economic problems and 
in economic systems. 

In the ninth grade, however, pupils once again spend most 
of a year studying economics. In the first two units they re- 
view and expand their analysis of the economic system as a 
whole and then turn to several socio-economic problems. In 
non-election years they contrast this study with that of eco- 
nomic problems and economic systems in the Middle East. 

The tenth grade course in .American history continues to 
use economic concepts and generalizations which pupils have 
studied earlier. Moreover, it builds in many new ideas and 
economic topics. Indeed, the framework for the last half of 
the course is built around economic growth theory and the- 
changes in society which arise out of a maturing economy. In 
one of the units pupils sttidy the rise of different kinds of 
corporations and the counter rise of labor unions. The course 
also provides extensive study of business fluctuations and 
business cycle theory# 

The last two years in high school provide continued em- 
phasis upon economics# In the eleventh grade area studies 
course, pupils make a thorough analysis of the economic sys- 
tems of the areas studied, constantly using what they have 
learned earlier and testing generalizations to find out if 
they are culture bound. In the twelfth grade, economics pro- 
vides the main emphasis in two units : those on economic 

growth at home and on underdeveloped countries abroad. It 
also receives extensive treatment in the unit on Africa. 

This entire curricular sequence is designed to gradually 
deepen pupils 1 understanding of concepts learned in earlier 
years by adding additional generalizations about these con- 
cepts and by giving pupils many opportunities to apply them in 
new situations in order to help them make sense out of new 
data. Moreover, the sequence provides for the gradual addi- 
tion of some new concepts, and the sequential development of 
generalizations about them. The topics used to review and 
teach new concepts, however, differ. 



3* Providing for Content Related to Pupils* 

Interests and Needs 

One criteria for selecting content topics for the differ- 
ent grade levels was whether or not it was thought that such 
topics would be of interest or particular concern to pupils at 
that level. Moreover, it was thought wise to include some 
topics which might be particularly useful in helping pupils 
examine their own value positions, understand their own be- 
havior, or grapple with tasks which they would meet as indi- 
viduals* As indicated earlier, the seventh grade course on 
Man and Society was placed at that level in part because of 
the concerns which pupils at that age have as they enter a new 
school both as they try to understand their own behavior better 
and as they try to understand their relations with other people 
and why others act as they do. At the twelfth grade level, the 
final unit in the entire curriculum helps pupils analyse them- 
selves and their relations with others but from a very differ- 
ent context. This time the unit focuses upon the questions: 
What is a good man? What is the good life? and What is the 
good society? The unit is designed to help pupils examine 
their own values, come to grip with these questions, and try 
to work out, to some degree, a more consistent philosophy of 
life. 



Other topics are included to meet different needs. For 
example, the ninth grade course is focused largely upon our 
economic system and is designed to help pupils learn concepts, 
generalizations, and skills which they need as citizens to 
evaluate economic policies. However, one of the units includes 
a section on consumer economics* this consumer economics is 
introduced in the unit on the auto industry and uses the vehicle 
of problems consumers face in purchasing autos and as auto 
owners. Consumer economics does not provide the chief focus in 
this unit, but it does constitute an important part. Moreover, 
the broader economic analysis of a market based upon oligopoly 
and of third party costs is related to a topic in which pupils 
of this age level in our society have a high interest. 

Another unit at this level, on poverty in the United 
States, not only deals with a societal problem of interest to 
pupils of this age level, but introduces material on factors 
related to poverty including lack of education. This material 
is included in part in the hope that potential school dropouts 
will consider carefully some of the probable consequences of 
leaving school at the end of the ninth grade. The unit also 
provides other kinds of information about automation and our 
changing work world which has implications for occupational 
choice • 
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Other unit topics, case studies, and parts of units 
have also been selected in part in terms of pupil interests. 

For example, selection of families in other parts of the world 
for study in the primary grades was made on the basis of a num- 
ber of factors. One was the indicated interests found in 
studies of childrens* interests. Many topics could have served 
as the focus for the case studies used to teach pupils about 
the judicial process# Case studies related to civil liberties 
not only focused upon important value conflicts in our society 
and on a persisting problem in all societies, but dealt with 
topics which seem to hold great interest for pupils at this 
age level-- far more interest than many which might have been 
chosen. 



4. Providing for a Study of Societal 
Problems and Trends 

A major criterion for selecting topics for study was their 
significance in terms of the relationship of the topic to im- 
portant social trends and persisting problems in society, par- 
ticularly those involving sharp value conflicts# Most of the 
societal problems and controversial issues identified by other 
projects are included in this curriculum. Some are studied 
from different points of view at several different places# For 
example, the conflict between security and freedom is high- 
lighted in a number of cases studies in the eighth grade judi- 
cial unit, in the unit on the Civil War in the tenth grade, as 
a problem facing other societies in the eleventh grade course 
on area studies, and in two units in the twelfth grade, both 
as a problem facing countries in Africa and in the long unit 
on Security and Freedom in this country. Other issues related 
to civil liberties, such as religious freedom, are the subject 
of case studies in the eighth grade course. The treatment of 
other political problems related to democratic control and 
political power, the need for compromise as against the desire 
to follow ideological principles, etc. are analyzed at the 
eighth grade level as well as in connection with the senior 
high school American history course and some of the area stud- 
ies. Economic problems related to economic security and to 
living levels are examined in grades nine, ten, and twelve for 
this country and also in area studies and in the unit on under- 
developed countries. Social problems related to intergroup re- 
lations have been examined already. Social problems related 
to social stratification are examined both in this country and 
abroad. Family problems and questions related to emotional 
health are treated briefly in grade seven and suggested as pos- 
sible topics for further study in the unit on the good life in 
grade twelve. Foreign policy problems and problems of war and 
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peace are analyzed in great detail in the last two years of 
the senior high school and are introduced at earlier levels 
in connection with the executive unit in the eighth grade and 
the junior high school unit on the Middle East# 

The curriculum also pays attention to important trends in 
the modem world* only some of which can he examined here# 

Many of the elementary school units are aimed at developing 
ideas about interdependence# For example* the case studies 
at the fifth grade level show the increasing dependence of 
places in this country upon other parte of the country and 
the world as a whole# This same trend is emphasized at oth- 
er places iln the curriculum such as in the area studies in 
the junior and senior high school. Both the rising nationalism 
in underdeveloped parts of the world and the rising economic 
expectations of the people in these countries are studied in 
several area studies and also in the units on Underdeveloped 
Countries and on War and Peace at the twelfth grade level# 
Problems arising from rapid population growth in the world are 
examined in several places, particularly in several of the 
area study units and in the unit on Underdeveloped Countries# 

Increasing urbanization and some of the problems arising 
from the growth of large metropolitan centers in this coun- 
try are treated ' in some of the fifth grade case studies* 
in the eighth grade unit on local decision-making* and in 
the ninth grade unit on Poverty# Some of the effects are also 
analyzed in the last unit in the tenth grade American history 
course* and related problems are studied in connection with the 
unit on the Good Life in the twelfth grade# 

Rapid scientific and technological developments are exam- 
ined in several historical units* and so are some of the prob- 
lems which have resulted# In the ninth grade unit on Poverty, 
pupils look at the effects of automation and other technological 
changes upon workers. They find out about the increased dif- 
ficulties which a change in the labor structure has brought to 
attempts to help relatively uneducated and untrained people 
find employment# Pupils study other results of some of these 
technological changes. For example* the unit on farm problems 
examines problems arising for farmers because of the drastic 
increase in farm production in the face of inelastic demand 
for their products# A tenth grade unit focuses upon problems 
of economic instability which developed in this country as 
technological. changes brought increased productivity and great- 
er economic interdependence# The impact of technological and 
scientific developments upon war are studied in connection with 
the Civil War in the sixth grade* the two world wars in the 



eleventh grade, and the unit on War and Peace in the twelfth 
grade. 



It should "be noted that most of the controversial societal 
problems are placed in courses beginning in the sixth grade, 
although some are raised earlier, particularly in connection 
with the fifth grade study of urban areas. Since these so- 
cietal problems grow, in large part, from some of the important 
trends in the world, it is difficult to treat them with any de- 
gree of sophistication until after pupils have developed more 
of a time sense then they possess in the earlier grades. How- 
ever, at an elementary level, some of these trends and problems 
are introduced in connection with the concept of change in the 
different families and communities studied in grades one through 
four. Moreover, the study of different societies introduces the 
idea of the interdependence of the world. 

Selecting and Applying Principles 
for Organizing Content 

Some of the staff’s major decisions had important implica- 
tions for the ordering of content rather than for the selec- 
tion of content. The staff rejected the old expanding environ- 
ment (moving from the near to the far) pattern of organization 
as a means for determining sequence either within courses or 
from one course to another. This principle seems to be based 
upon two assumptions, neither of which the staff could accept. 
The first assumption is that the near is easier for pupils to 
understand and can. be made more concrete to them than that 
which is distant from them. As the expanding environment 
principle has been used in curriculum development, the near-far 
approach has been applied in terms of geographical distance 
rather than in terms of experiences which may be close to or 
removed from pupils* experiences. Certain kinds of topics 
which deal with peoples of other parts of the world may be more 
directly related to the experiences of pupils than other topics 
which deal with the local area. Indeed, that which is near in 
physical proximity may be quite difficult. The degree of con- 
creteness or relatedness to past experience depends upon the 
focus of the topic being taught. Some processes or institutions 
in the local community can be made no more "concrete” to 
young children than other processes or institutions further re- 
moved from the local area but dealing with ideas which are more 
closely related to their own experiences* For example, it may 
be easier for children to understand families or ways of so- 
cializing or educating pupils in other countries than to under- 
stand other kinds of social, economic, or political institutions 
and processes in their immediate environment. Therefore, this 
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staff believes that the near-far principle as applied in terms 
of geographical distance is not supported on the basis of as- 
sumption number one- 

Second, research findings do not seem to support assump- 
tion two. Studies of interests have found that young children 
are frequently more interested in far-away places than in the 
more familiar local area. Moreover, studies of political so- 
cialization indicate that younger pupils are more interested 
in (and know more about) the national government and the Pres- 
ident than they do about local government. 

There is another difficulty with using the near-far prin- 
ciple for ordering content in the elementary grades. Some 
topics related to diversity of cultures and other peoples might 
be placed too late in children* s careers to have as much impact 
upon their attitudes as they would at the earlier levels# Fol- 
lowing such a principle for sequence might also make it more 
difficult to develop continuity on some important concepts re- 
lated to the international scene. 

1. Use of the Simple to the Complex Principle 
for Organizing Content 

The staff found the principle of moving from the simple 
to the complex far more useful as a principle for sequence than 
for the near-far principle. However, even this principle will 
not prove useful in all situations. Some topics lend them- 
selves better to a logical approach which could require learn- 
ing a somewhat difficult idea before another idea which might 
prove less difficult. Nevertheless, most, though not all, of 
the sequence in the elementary school has been based in part 
upon the principle of moving from the simple to the complex 
in terms of the degree to which the topic can be made to seem 
concrete either because it is easy to relate to past, meaning- 
ful experiences of children or because of the kinds of media 
which can be used to teach it# Some films, slides and stories 
can make certain kinds of topics about far-away places just as 
concrete as others which the pupils might view in their local 
community. 2 



2 Some people even recommend the use of such media to teach 
pupils about their local community in order to show some 
things which pupils cannot see on any field trip or to fo- 
cus their attention more directly upon certain things than 
is easily accomplished, given the distractions frequently 
attendant upon field trips# 
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How has this principle of simple-to~complex affected the 
curricular design at the elementary school level? The kinder- 
garten course is built primarily upon geography as it can he 
seen through the local community and taught through concrete 
experiences or media which children can see or manipulate. In 
the first and second grades, children study families around the 
world. Although the families in other cultures differ in struc- 
ture and at times in functions, the family is an institution 
close to the lives of children. Therefore, it is not too dif- 
ficult to teach them about differences and similarities in 
families in various parts of the world. Information about 
families in other places can be made meaningful through a pro- 
cess of comparison, of identifying both similarities and dif- 
ferences. Indeed, the contrast with other types of families 
serves to highlight some of the characteristics of families in 
their own society, making these features stand out more sharply. 

Although the principle of moving from the easy to complex 
has been used in placement of topics by course level, there 
is some question about whether it has been violated in deter- 
mining the order in which different families are studied. 
Whether or not studying families closer in structure and func- 
tion to their own might prove easier has not really been 
studied. The staff members believe that the immediate con- 
trast of quite different families may actually make it easier 
to understand the idea of similarities among families despite 
differences than an organization which starts with families 
more like their own. The first grade course does not begin 
with the typical study of pupils* own families. The staff *s 
sociologist argued that in a society in which so many families 
are broken, it would be easier for children from broken fami- 
lies to discuss families in their own community if they had come 
to understand the diversity of families around the world and 
within other cultures first. Children do make comparisons back 
and forth with their own families, but their own families are 
studied obliquely in the early part of the year sequence. 
However, the guide calls for further comparison between their 
own and other families at the end of grade one and additional 
attention to their own families in connection with a similar 
comparison at the end of grade two. 

The third grade uses the theme of communities around the 
world to introduce children to other social institutions and, 
in a simple way, to political institutions. Children do not 
study government as a political system,* rather, they study the 
need for law and some means of changing law, reasons for gov- 
ernment services of various types, and the ways in which so- 
cieties differ in terms of the kinds of services provided. 
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Children do not study the school as a social organization as 
they do later in the seventh grade o Instead, they study its 
functions, find out that all societies do not have organized 
schools, even though they have other means of socializing 
children, and learn that schools differ in different societies* 
Children do not make a thorough study of religion as an insti- 
tution, hut they do find out that all societies have some form 
or forms of religion or supernatural beliefs, that these beliefs 
differ, and that such beliefs affect other aspects of a socie- 
ty^ culture* Moreover, pupils learn more in the first unit 
about how the members of primary groups other than the fa m ily 
affect the behavior of group members, about leadership, and 
about the Importance of communication in a society* The third 
grade course also introduces the idea of a community and what 
a community entails* 

In the fourth grade, children are introduced to economic 
institutions, beginning with those in their own community* 

After finding out, in simple terms, how their own economic 
system operates, they look at several contrasting economic 
systems and discover that an economic system i3 affected by 
the total way of life, including cultural values* 

In each of these grade levels, except in grade two, insti- 
tutions are added to other institutions which pupils have stud- 
ied earlier* The families chosen for study in grade two pro- 
vide a transition to grade three by introducing the relation- 
ship of the family to the larger community in a more explicit 
fashion than was done in grade one* It also introduces a few 
concepts and topics related to the institutions studied 
in grade three* Moreover, the units in the later grade levels 
are developed to add the new institutions onto the ones stud- 
ied earlier* As children look at the Manus or Paris community 
in grade three, for example, they also notice certain things 
about family life in these communities. As 'they study economic 
life in the Trobriaud Islands or in India, they find out about 
the family life and also about the other social and political 
institutions and see how they affect the economic institutions. 
In this fashion, children study more institutions at each grade 
level until they are able to look at total cultures without too 
much confusion* 

It should be noted that not all economic concepts are left 
to grade four, but the study of an economic system is put off 
until then. There are also references to schools and to reli- 
gion in the first two grades, but these institutions are not 
treated in such depth as in grade three. 
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In grade five the focus for study shifts but continues 
to build upon concepts * generalizations* and skills learned 
in earlier grades. The idea of the cultural use of the en- 
vironment has been introduced in the earlier grades in con- 
nection with the ways in which families and communities have 
used their environment and ways in which this use has changed 
somewhat over time. However* grade five makes this idea the 
major focus* rather than a minor one* Pupils study the use 
of the same physical environment by people of different cul- 
tures or by people over time* and the course emphasizes varied 
factors which may affect this changing use. Moreover* the 
fifth grade course finds a shift in focus oa more organized 
examination of ways in which different communities and parts 
of a country are both different from each other and interre- 
lated. The course also emphasizes the interrelatedness which 
exists between different countries* despite the diversity from 
one place to another. 

In grade six, the focus shifts once again. Pupils now 
study cultural continuity and culture change over time in much 
greater depth than earlier. They note how people take their 
culture with them as they move from one place to another, and 
they find out more about cultural diffusion. The co i u , se also 
focuses upon culture contact and upon culture conflict and 
helps pupils understand the reasons for that conflict. These 
ideas are developed through a course in American history. 

In the secondary school* pupils draw upon what they 
learned earlier to look at American society and other socie- 
ties in a much more logically organized way and to examine 
many of the societal problems facing this country both do- 
mestically and internationally. For example* in the seventh 
grade pupils study the social system* social institutions, 
and behavior in non-integrated groups in a logical organiza- 
tion more closely allied to the field of sociology than any 
previous study. Moreover* they study one important societal 
problem at the end of the year. Study in previous grades as 
well as within this course have pre|»are& them to understand 
and analyze this problem in greater depth. In the eighth 
grade pupils turn to the political system in this country and 
look at political decision-making and political power within 
a system analysis quite unlike any treatment of government 
found in the third grade course. The ninth grade course exam- 
ines more carefully our own economic system and then deals 
with several societal problems related to that system. The 
tenth grade course analyzes the development of the present- 
day culture in the United States. Later grade levels examine 
in much greater depth than possible In the primary grades the 
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development of cultures in other lands and also the present- 
day culture and social, economic, and political systems* 
They also focus upon problems related to international rela- 
tions • 



The division of topics between the two American history 
courses also illustrates the application of sequencing according 
to the principle of the simple to the complex* Instead of 
placing all of the early part of American history in one course 
and the later part in another, different topics are emphasized 
in each, with much content omitted in each course, or only re- 
viewed briefly in the second course# For example, the develop- 
ment of political parties and inter-party conflicts in the 
early years of the new government are left for study to the 
tenth grade, when pupils can draw upon what they have learned 
about political parties in the eighth grade course?. • Mate- 
rial on the westward movement is emphasized in the sixth grade 
and included only indirectly in the tenth grade course as it 
relates to theories about the rise of democratic ideals and as 
it affected the slavery contest. Pupils do not move west with 
the pioneers a second time* Any military history taught is in- 
cluded in the sixth grade course and omitted for the sake of 
including different analyses of wartime problems in the second 
course • 



2* Use of the Whole-Part Principle for 
Organizing Content 

The whole-part principle of sequencing has been used to 
some degree in several courses as one basis for organizing 
data within those courses* For example, the eighth grade 
course follows a systems analysis approach to the political 
system* It begins with a unit which helps pupils see the need 
for law and government and then presents a quick overview of 
the major components of the political system and how they re- 
late to each other* The next four units deal with, these com- 
ponents in a more detailed way* The summary at the end of the 
year provides for looking once more at the political system as 
a whole. There are other principles for sequencing used for 
individual units and for the selection of the specific topics 
taught within units; these principles are described in more 
detail in the guide to the eighth grdde course and in other 
sections of this chapter. 

To a lesser degree, the whole-part principle is also used 
in the ninth grade course in which units one and two introduce 
the overall economic system and later units examine certain as- 
pects of it in more detail* However, this course uses •• 
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problems rather than the. components of the system as the foci 
of the later units. Problems are used in part for purposes of 
motivation, in part because these problems illustrate so clearly 
some basic ideas in economics, in part because the problems ap- 
proach can be used to teach pupils to inquire about problems 
which require both an evaluation of value -conflicts and the use 
of social science analysis in predicting consequences of alter- 
native courses of action. Moreover, the ninth grade course is 
not the first course which focuses largely upon economics and 
analyzes our economic system. 

Grade five, also, is organized largely around a whole-part 
principle of sequencing. Pupils begin their study of each area 
included in the course with an overview of the area. They look 
at different physical and cultural patterns and possible ways 
of regionalizing the area. This introduction provides them 
with some picture of the different regions before they begin 
their more intensive study of each one. The focus of study then 
shifts not only to individual regions but to case studies of a 
particular place within each region. Each of the case studies 
uses a sequent-occupant approach to teach pupils how man has 
used and modified the physical environment in this area over 
time. In each of the cross-sections in time pupils look at how 
this place was related to the broader region, to the country as 
a whole, and to other parts of the world. After examining a 
case study, pupils then look more closely at the region within 
which it lies and examine more carefully the way in which this 
region differs from the others which they have studied. 

Even though the whole-part principle of sequencing is used 
in only some of the courses as a principle for ordering unit 
topics, it Is used to ab least some degree within almost all of 
the units. The initiatory phase of most of the units gives pu- 
pils a quick overview of the topic to be studied, usually 
through an analysis of the maoor questions to be investigated. 
Pupils may identify these questions themselves, or the teacher 
may identify them, but the provision of this overview makes it 
easier for pupils to relate each of the parts they study to the 
broader focus of the unit. 

3. Use of the Logical Exposition Principle 
for Organizing Content 

The principle of ordering content according to logical 
exposition within a social science discipline has certain dis- 
advantages but also some advantages. Use of such a principle 
could conflict with the simple to complex principle for order- 
ing content, since the logical exposition of a subject matter 
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field might require the study of a more difficult concept be- 
fore a less difficult one., For example, in sociology, it is 
logically sensible to study the socialized Individual before 
studying bureaucracy within social organizations* However, 
it seems to be far harder for pupils, at least at the seventh 
grade, to understand the concept of self than that of bureauc- 
racy. Moreover, social scientists within one field may disa- 
gree about the logical order. Indeed, there may be several 
equally logical orders which could be used. The logical order 
might be based upon the type of explanation used as much as 
upon the ordering of concepts. It may also be more difficult 
to develop interest and to motivate pupils by following the 
logical order developed by academicians than by approaching 
the content through some other organization and letting pu- 
pils develop their own ordering of concepts and generaliza- 
tions. On the other hand, a logical order might facilitate 
understanding of some subjects and so learning. 

A sequencing based upon logical exposition is used most 
heavily in the Minnesota Curriculum in the seventh grade course* 
Here an attempt was made to introduce pupils to sociology in 
a more logically-organized disciplinary approach than in some 
of the other courses or than had been used when pupils were 
introduced to a number of sociological concepts in the elemen- 
tary grades • This earlier study should make it easier for 
pupils to study a course which is organized as a disciplinary 
course. Since the course emphasizes inquiry approaches, how- 
ever, principles other than logical exposition have sometimes 
determined the order in which learning experiences will be 
used to teach the major ideas within each unit. The course 
ends with a unit which focuses upon a major societal problem 
which needs to be analyzed using concepts developed in the 
earlier units. A societal problem could have been introduced 
early in the year for purposes of motivation. However, the 
general content of the earlier units seemed so relevant to pu- 
pils* interests and concerns that a controversial problem did 
not seem needed at that point to motivate study. Moreover, 
pupils would not have had the basic sociological concepts needed 
to analyze the problem carefully as a basis for making decisions 
involving value judgements. 

4. Use of a Modified Chronology Principle 
for Organizing Content 

Modified chronology has been used as a principle in or- 
ganizing the American history courses and parts of the area- 
study units. However, chronology as a principle has been mod- 
ified in terms of other factors. For example, the historian 
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is concerned with periodization* How does one mark off the 
boundaries of one period from another in terms of major dif- 
ferences between these periods? What makes one period dif- 
ferent from another? The historian, therefore, is concerned 
with synchronic analysis or looking at cross sections of the 
past— at the whole of society at different periods of time* 
However, the historian is also interested in change over time, 
in the processes of change, and in the factors which either 
bring change or slow change down* In other words, he is also 
interested in diachronic analysis of change over time* The 
historian finds it difficult to do both synchronic and dia- 
chronic analysis at the same time. One way for the historian 
to handle both types of analysis is to look at two periods 
synchronically and then to look at the period between them 
diachronically* Or he might look at one period synchronically, 
analyze a series of changes diachronically, and then look at 
a second period in more depth synchronically again, noting 
both ways in which the second period differs from the earlier 
one (change) and the ways in which it resembles the earlier one 
(continuity)* This modified chronological approach is aided 
by the use of anthropological concepts related to the culture 
concept* The focus in each synchronic study can be upon how 
the cultural assumptions of the people of that age affected 
all aspects of the society and so made it different from other 
periods* As the level of analysis is raised, the historian 
can ask questions related to some of the issues in anthopology 
today and so can ask of any society, how many people shared 
how much of the culture how similarly? To what extent did the 
society have sub-cultures or even contra-cultures? As the 
historian does diachronic analysis of change over time, he can 
use anthropological generalizations about factors producing 
change and those causing resistance to change to help in his 
analysis* His concern with change over time, moreover, may 
be of two types* First, he may be concerned with non-repeti- 
tive change of either short-term duration (which might be 
termed historical accidents or just events) and of long-term 
duration (which might be called trends)* Second, he may be 
concerned with repetitive changes or processes of both short 
and long-term duration, and an analysis of such processes to 
determine the degree of regularity of such a process (how often 
it occurs) and the uniformity of the process (in terms of the 
order within the process)* He is also concerned, obviously, 
about why a particular change took place when it did and why 
it came to an end when it did. 

If the historian wishes to use both synchronic analysis 
and diachronic analysis, he cannot follow a completely chron- 
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ological sequence# Moreover, his diachronic approach may fo- 
cus upon change within one aspect of society or culture rather 
than in all aspects, in which case he does topical studies# 

The logic of historical analysis, therefore, does not require 
a straight chronological approach to the study of history# 

The modified chronological sequence used in this curricu- 
lum is built around an attempt to provide both synchronic and 
diachronic analysis and to raise some of the kinds of histori- 
cal questions about change mentioned above# The concern is 
with what makes one period different from another, in large 
part because of a concern for teaching ideas about cultural 
continuity and change and factors promoting persistence of cul- 
ture or cultural change# 

An examination of the flow of the American history course 
in the tenth grade will illustrate the use of synchronic anal- 
ysis at selected chronological periods# The focus for study of 
each era is upon the cultural assumptions of that age, how they 
affected different parts of the society, and how they differed 
from or were similar to the cultural assumptions of earlier 
ages# There is no attempt to cover all of the years and events 
in American history# After pupils have studied the Republican 
Age, for example, they skip over a few years to study the Demo- 
cratic Age# They examine the second age to find out how it dif- 
fers from the earlier age and then attempt to examine the ques- 
tion of why it differs and how changes have come about# The 
course then proceeds to a still later age and goes through a 
similar process# Periods of history as marked by different 
cultural features cannot be divided sharply from one another 
at time boundaries, any more than geographical regions can be 
separated sharply at geographical boundaries# Geographical 
regions have a core which fades off into marginal boundaries 
with other regions# Since change takes place unevenly, the 
boundaries between two periods which differ markedly cannot 
be differentiated in a clean-cut way by identifying one year 
which separates one period from the other# Therefore, the u- 
nits in the tenth grade coarse show some overlap# The reasons 
for the particular sequence in this course are explained in 
more detail by the staff* s historian in the resource units for 
the course# 

Each of the area studies in the eleventh grade course in- 
cludes considerable attention to the history ©f that area# 

This sub -section on history is also arranged in a modified 
chronological approach, to emphasis both synchronic and dia- 
chronic analysis and the concepts of cultural continuity and 
change. Although some attention is suggested for a brief 
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survey of earlier events, the units eall for the study of some 
one earlier period in detail— synchronieally, to see how the 
cultural assumptions of that age affected all aspects of the 
society. The era chosen is one prior to a period of marked 
social change. For example, pupils study Chinese society a- 
round 1700 during the early Manchu period, prior to the period 
of western imperialism and the changes which attended that 
imperialism. After consideration of this early era, pupils 
study the history of the area diachronically, focusing upon 
different changes which took place. In some units, this study 
may be semi-topical, in some it is more clearly chronological* 
Again, however, no attempt is made to study all or even the 
fairly important events during the period covered. This would 
be impossible within the time limits of the course. Moreover, 
some of the events would not prove particularly useful in any 
attempt to focus sharply upon parti culsir changes which help 
explain the differences between the earlier period and the 
later period which will be studied synchronically. Follow- 
ing this diachronic study, pupils focus upon a synchronic study 
of a later period, usually one just prior to drastic changes 
such as a revolution, an independence movement, or a war which 
marked the beginnings of the modem society which pupils will 
study in more detail by asking the kinds of questions politi- 
cal scientists, sociologists, and economists would ask about 
present-day societies. For example, pupils look at idle period 
prior to the communist revolution in the U.S.S.R., look at the 
periods just prior to both the nationalist revolution and 
later the communist revolution in China, and look at the period 
just prior to independence in India. 

The sequence in the history sub-unit on Western Europe is 
more complicated, since it focuses upon an area made up of a 
number of countries. This unit suggests a major concentration 
on the period of the High Middle Ages and then diachronic a- 
nalysis of first political developments and change and then 
economic and social developments and change from the period of 
the Middle Ages to the period just prior to World War I. The 
major emphasis :Ln each topical study is upon England, France, 
and Germany, in an attempt to show differences which developed 
as well as the similar factors which have given these coun- 
tries enough cultural unity to set them apart from the non- 
western world. Pupils then turn to a brief study of World War 
I, a study of Hitler^ Germany with some attention to the ques- 
tion of why England and France did not turn to dictatorship in 
the same period, and finally to a brief study of World War II. 
The remainder of the area-study includes other sub-units in 
which pupils study the modem social, economic, and political 
systems of England, France, and Germany and look at the rela- 
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tions h ips among "these countries and other countries in Europe 
and their relations with the rest of the 'world. 

Clearly, chronology is used in part as a principle for 
organization of content and learning experiences, but it is 
used in modified form and is not followed when goals require 
a different organization within a unit. 

The third course which draws most extensively upon history, 
the sixth grade course, also uses a modified chronological ap- 
proach which focuses upon synchronic study of certain eras, with 
an attempt to analyze those changes which took place between 
eras and which led to differences from one era to the next. 
However, the course makes no attempt to cover the entire period 
of American history nor to cover many of the important develop- 
ments in the periods which it does treats The aim of the 
course is to teach pupils about culture contact and even con- 
flict in American history, about culture change and continuity, 
and about how Americans took their culture with them as they 
moved to new places. Therefore, the principle of chronology 
was not sufficient as an organizing principle. Readers are 
referred to the Teacher *$ Guide to the Sixth Grade course for 
an elaboration of the factors influencing the selection and or- 

S qyi-I r/o+Ar\n of* nnT+.n mil flT* COntStlte 

The principle of modified chronology as a basis for de- 
termining sequence happened, at times, to be the most useful 
one for teaching certain ideas about culture change and con- 
tinuity-concepts which the Center's staff felt highly im- 
portant and useful in understanding the modem world. This 
modified type of chronology also serves the end of teaching 
pupils something about modem historical analysis. However, 
history, like any other social science, must offer a means 
of achieving certain goals of general education related to 
citizenship education if it is to be Justified as a part of 
a required sequence of courses. The principle of sequence, 
then, is less important than the goals which at some points 
in the curriculum made this principle of sequencing a useful 
one. 



5. Use of a Cross-Cultural Comparison Principle 
for Organizing Content 

Social scientists are turning more and more to cross- 
cultural comparisons in their efforts to develop explanatory 
and predictive generalizations and theories which will not 
be culture -bound. Interest in other parts of the world has 
also increased because of the increasing interdependence of 
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the “world. Geographers have always been Interested in other 
areas and in comparing cultures and areas to find out how and 
why they differ from each other. 

There is a heavy emphasis upon cross cultural study in 
this curriculum* although not fill courses treat topics 
cross -culturally or even deal with any culture other than that 
in the United States* The staff found that certain courses did 
not lend themselves well to cross-cultural study within one 
year; however, such courses are contrasted with cross-cultural 
study when looked at in perspective of a two-year study. For 
example, the tenth grade American history course focuses upon 
the United States, even leaving traditional foreign policy 
issues for study during the next two years. However, this 
course is followed by an area studies program which permits 
pupils to draw comparisons between Mexican culture and other 
cultures and which provides opportunities for testing generali- 
zations to find out if they are culture-bound. On the other 
hand, many courses provide cross-cultural comparisons within 
one year. For example, pupils study a non-western culture as 
well as other cultures in each of the grades from one through 
four. Grade five includes a study of Latin America as well 
as of Anglo America, while grade six provides for the study 
of four Indian cultures in connection with American history. 

The seventh grade course includes use of data from other 
cultures in an attempt to teach basic sociological concepts, 
although pupils do not study single units on any other cul- 
ture. In the eighth or ninth grade pupils examine the Middle 
East and compare the economic, political, and social systems 
with those in this country. Finally, the twelfth grade course 
is designed to provide for the study of both domestic and in- 
ternational problems, with topics chosen to provide a compari- 
son with certain problems in other countries for each of the 
domestic problems studied. For example, pupils focus *:pon 
domestic issues related to the balance between security and 
freedom in unit one. They study similar problems as they 
examine African countries in a later unit. They study race 
problems at home and race problems in these same African 
countries. They look at issues related to promoting economic 
growth at home and then examine the problems of achieving e- 
conomic growth in underdeveloped countries. 

6. Use of the Part-Whole Principle for 
Organizing Content 

The part-whole principle for organizing content calls for 
a study of the parts of a broader whole first and then moves 



on to a study of the whole* Such a principle relates to two 
different types of things* It can be used for organizing con- 
tent topics, both within courses and from one course to an- 
other, with the purpose of having pupils study different parts 
of a broad content topic such as the social system or a culture 
before they look at the system or the culture as a whole* The 
second way in which this principle can be used is to organize 
content topics which provide the raw data about a number of in- 
cidents, societies, or places from which pupils can develop 
transferable concepts and generalizations* For example, pupils 
can study one culture after another and then generalize about 
similarities and differences among cultures* They can study 
rainfall patterns in a number of countries and gradually de- 
velop a more complete generalization about factors affecting 
rainfall. 

In this second sense, many of the' learning experiences 
within units have been ordered according to a part-whole prin- 
ciple, since this system of ordering content lends itself best 
to having pupils generalize for themselves* However, pupils 
may also come to the new data with some generalizations in 
mind, which they try to apply to a new situation which they 
see as an example of the broader whole* In this second sense, 
then, learning experiences do not follow the part-whole prin- 
ciple of ordering content all of the time even within a unit 
focused upon inquiry. 

It is not possible to keep all of the different princi- 
ples for organizing content completely separated* The part- 
whole principle is obviously related to the cross-cultural or- 
ganization used in this curriculum in the sense that it pro- 
vides data about different cultures and then asks pupils to 
generalise on the basis of what they have learned about dif- 
ferent societies to mankind as a whole or' to study different 
components of the international system before looking at the 
international system as a whole in grade twelve* 

The part-whole principle has also been combined with the 
simple to complex principle used in organizing content through- 
out grades one through four* Children study one institution, 
then add another, and finally look at cultures as a whole at 
the end of grade four. 

The sequencing of courses in grades seven through ten is 
also based to a degree on the part-whole principle* In grade 

seven pupils study the social system without analyzing the 
political and economic systems which are a part of the total 
whole. They then study the political and economic systems in 



grades eight and nine. Finally, in grade ten they see how all 
three are integrated by the cultural assumptions of a period. 

7. Use of a Problems -Approach As a Principle 
for Organizing Content 

The goal of developing skill in using inquiry methods, 
the strategy of using an inquiry approach to learning, the 
decision to include many topics related to public controver- 
sies involving value -Judgements all combined to make a prob- 
lems -approach to content organization appropriate at some 
points in the curriculum. Such an approach has been used in 
organizing the content within most units focused upon topics 
related to societal or personal problems which involve both, 
making value choices and using social science analysis in 
selecting from among alternative courses of action. This 
section, then, is focused upon a principle for ordering con- 
tent within a unit. The discussion which follows should not 
obscure the fact that inquiry and problem solving are and 
should be involved in an analysis of purely intellectual 
problems which do not require the selection of alternatives 
related to value Judgements. To facilitate such problem 
solving or inquiry upon the part of pupils also requires an 
ordering of content and learning experiences, but this order- 
ing may relate to only a single lesson or a few lessons, not 
to the overall organization of a unit or a major section 
within that unit. 

The problems -approach principle for organizing content 
as defined here calls for moving from a study and definition 
of the problem, to a study of the causes of the problem, to 
a study of alternative courses of action which might be taken* 
Setting up such a sequence for the study of content does not 
guarantee that the unit will involve real problem solving on 
the part of the pupils. A teacher could lead students from 
one step to another. He might give them no opportunity to 
set up hypotheses about causes of the problem, figure out 
ways of testing such hypotheses, gather data to test them, 
suggest alternative courses of action in the light of what 
they now know about the causes, set up hypotheses about the 
probable effects of each alternative, check these hypotheses 
against available data on how such alternatives have worked 
in the past or against other data which might be collected, 
and then make at least a tentative choice from among these 
alternatives. Some resource units in this curriculum have 
been organized to promote such an inquiry process either during 
an entire unit or during a major part of it. However, the or- 
dering of content in terms of a problems approach only facil- 



itates the use of learning experiences which involve real in- 
quiry “by pupils. At times, moreover, the content within a 
resource unit is organized in this problems -approach but 
teaching procedures suggest considerable help by the teacher 
at various stages of the analysis. The organizational struc- 
ture of content within the unit makes it easy for a teach- 
er to give pupils much more problem-solving independence 
than called for in the procedures if he considers them capable 
of the task, given the particular problem under study. 

No course in the curriculum is organized completely a- 
round this problems-approach to sequencing content. However, 
several of the courses include units within which content is 
organized in this fashion, either throughout the entire unit, 
which might then be called a problem-centered unit, or through- 
out a major section of the unit. For example, the units in 
the ninth grade on The Farm Problem and on Poverty are prob- 
lem-centered units. So, too, are many of the units at the 
twelfth grade level. Bach of the twelfth grade units involves 
value conflicts and policy decisions, but some of the units 
are not organized so that pupils follow the problem-solving 
process described above completely. For example, the unit on 
the Good Life raises value conflicts and poses alternatives 
but is not organized strictly according to the sequence of 
problem, causes, and alternatives. The area study on Africa 
South of the Sahara, like the earlier area studies, raises 
questions of policy alternatives to begin with and returns to 
an analysis of alternatives at the end, but does not follow 
the other ordering of content in the way described above. 

The unit on local decision-making at the eighth grade level 
includes some introductory material and then suggests that 
pupils select some problem in the local area for study. The 
last part of this unit should follow the problems approach 
described here. The seventh grade unit on intergroup rela- 
tions orders the content around a problems approach, but the 
teacher plays more of a role than in later grade levels in 
guiding pupils through each stage. Moreover, less attention 
is paid to setting up hypotheses about causes and about 
probable consequences of alternatives than in a complete 
problems-analysis experience. 

Other units in the curriculum include sections within 
which content is organized in terms of a problems approach. 

For example, the tenth gra n e unit on the consumption econ^ 
omy includes a lengthy section on the effects of the great 
depression of the 1930* s, then turns to an analysis of the 
causes of the depression and of fluctuations in business, and 
moves on to discussion of alternative approaches used by the 
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Hoover and Roosevelt administrations, grouped according to 
types of policies, and to a discussion of the pros and cons 
of such policies. However, pupils do not themselves engage 
in all of the actual problem-solving steps suggested above, 
partly because of the difficulty of the topic unless the teach- 
er provides considerable guidance. 

This staff, then, makes a distinction between units in 
which pupils actively engage in all of the processes involved 
in problem-solving themselves in connection with a unit fo- 
cused upon societal or personal problems and units organized 
in terms of a problems -approach sequence of content. They 
also distinguish between units which are built entirely around 
a problems approach to ordering content dealing with a prob- 
lem involving a value-conflict and those which involve only 
some sections in which this principle for organizing content 
is used. 

8* Relationship of the Use of an Inquiry Teaching Strategy 
to the Internal Sequencing of Units 

The decision to use an inquiry approach obviously affects 
the internal sequence of learning activities and content with- 
in units. An analysis of the sub -unit; on geography in the 
eleventh grade unit on the U.S.SoR. may help clarify this point. 
The approach used is to have pupils study a physical map of the 
U.S.S.R. and set up hypotheses about a variety of features. 

They do so.; by applying previously-Xe&rn ed concepts, generali- 
zations, and skills. Although it might seem wise to let them 
test different hypotheses about each feature before they go 
on to setting up new hypotheses, to let them use maps to do 
so would give them further data than is desired at the moment 
before they set up hypotheses about other features • Once pu- 
pils have set up a series of hypotheses about many factors, they 
do proceed to test them against maps, tables , and other kinds 
of data. This means that the logical organization of content, 
with no duplication or returning to the same topics, cannot be 
set up parallel to a series of teaching procedures arranged in 
the order in which they are to be taught. Pupils must set up 
hypotheses on one topic, then on another topic, and so on; 
they later return to a careful testing of hypotheses and so to 
the first topic again. 

An examination of the case study on the Executive Process 
in the eighth grade illustrates the same point* The first 
long case study is designed to get pupils to generalize tenta- 
tively about factors affecting and limiting executive decision- 
making. Pupils then use these tentative generalizations as 
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hypotheses to he tested in more detail as they examine the 
next case study, and so on through all of the case studies* 

They test and modify and add to their original model of 
factors affecting decision-making* Consequently, two out- 
lines of content are provided for this unit* One shows the 
logical organization of ideas within the unit and indicates 
the data from case studies and other sources which may he 
used to teach these ideas* The second, which is the outline 
to he followed in teaching the unit, merely refers to the 
topics to he taken up next, topics which overlap in terms of 
generalizations to he developed. 

Since an inquiry process is used and pupils are encouraged 
to hypothesize, test, generalize, apply the geneuliL \ -on to 
new situations, set up new hypotheses, etc*, it is impossible 
to apply any scramble test to a list of objectives as one pro- 
ject has proposed* The same generalizations, concepts and 
skills will appear a number of times within any one unit and 
w ill appear in a number of units* The logical organization of 
such generalizations and concepts comes in the mind of the 
learner as he progresses through the course* 

9* Varied Course Designs 

Given different course content and goals, it is unlikely 
that exactly the same combination of unit organizations will 
he appropriate for many courses; some may not he appropriate 
for more than one course* The elementary school courses in 
this Center's curriculum do not include units focused upon 
public controversy and organized around a problems approach* 
They include far fewer units in which the content within one 
section is organized according to this principle* Moreover, 
there are more courses which are organized internally accord- 
ing to the cross-cultural pattern* 

The junior high school courses all focus upon the be- 
havioral sciences, hut no two have exactly the same combina- 
tion of unit types* The seventh grade course is organized 
primarily around topical units organized logically to teach 
the main ideas of sociology* However, the last unit focuses 
upon a societal problem and the content is organized around 
a problems approach* The eighth grade course also uses some 
logically-organized topical units within a broader whole -part 
sequence* Moreover, it includes one unit in which pupils are 
to identify and study some local societal problem. Several 
of the other units have sections within them which are or- 
ganized around a problems -approach. This would be true, for 
example, of the unit on political parties and elections* The 
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ninth grade course, on the other hand, provides for two prob- 
lem-solving units in addition to using a modification of a 
whole-part sequencing principle# Both the eighth grade and 
the ninth grade courses are modified even more by including 
an area study on the Middle East in non-election years, even 
though the major focus in this unit is on a comparison with 
the topics studied that year in American society. 

Each of the senior high courses also varies in course 
design# The units in the tenth grade course are organized 
primarily around a modified chronological approach, but 
provision is made within a number of units for the study of 
societal problems. In addition, a major portion of one unit 
follows a problems approach in ordering content. The eleventh 
grade course, which is completely interdisciplinary and fo- 
cuses upon area studies has more similarity from one unit to 
another than any of the other courses at the secondary level# 
Several principles of sequencing are used within each unit, 
since these units draw upon the different social science dis- 
ciplines# Moreover, a major focus in each unit is upon U.S. 
policy issues related to that area of the world. The twelfth 
grade course includes more units in which content is organized 
according to a problems approach, but it, too, includes one 
area study and a unit on the Good Life which is sequenced dif- 
ferently# 

These varied course designs seemed appropriate to teach- 
ing the content selected for study by pupils at each grade 
level. They were chosen to achieve specific goals. Moreover, 
different approaches were designed to provide pupils with dif- 
ferent kinds of experiences with ways of learning and organizing 
data. 

Providing for Adaptation of the Curriculum 
Design and Curriculum Materials to Fit the 
Particular Needs' of Local Communities and " 

C lasses and to Cope with Change in the '" 

Modem World and in the Social Sciences 

Provisions for adaptation and change in a curriculum need 
to be examined both in terms of possibilities for substituting 
topics for those included in the curricular design and in terms 
of the tightness or rigidity of the structure of curriculum 
materials prepared for teachers and pupils* The degree of 
rigidity affects the ease of adapting the curriculum to differ- 
ent communities, different pupils, and to changes within the 
social sciences and in the society at large. 



X. Tightness of Structure 



One of the very real issues in sociaX studies curricu- 
lum circles today focuses upon the question of how tight or 
rigid the structure of materials for teachers and pupils 
should he* At least three sub-questions can be identified# 

(1) Should the Curriculum Center suggest a highly structured 
set of activities to be followed by each teacher, without 
suggested alternative ways of achieving the same goals? 

Or should the Center provide resource units with a number 
of suggested activities from which teachers are to choose 
and to which they are encouraged to add? 

(2) Should the Curriculum Center provide or suggest varied 
reading materials and activities for individuals and small 
groups from which some choice can be made, or should it 
suggest that all pupils do the same activities and, read 
the same things most or all of the time? 

(3) Should the Curriculum Center provide all or most of the 
reading and audio-visual materials to be used in the pro- 
gram? 

Some curriculum centers have provided highly structured 
materials for both teacher and pupils. Fenton suggests that 
to develop cognitive skills, curriculum makers must build in 
” continued practice by specifying one activity, not by pro- 
viding a choice of several. n 3 Mehlinger describes the as- 
sumptions of the Indiana Government project as follows: 

The assumptions upon which we are working are 
diametrically opposed to those that are used to 
defend resource units# Rather than suggest a va- 
riety of approaches that could be used to teach a 
concept and list dozens of resources that are a- 
vailable that might contribute to the development 
of the concept, we will describe one approach to 
be used and provide the resources that are required 
for it to succeed#^ 



^Edwin Fenton, The New Social Studies (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc# , 1967) / p. 16 • 

^Howard D. Mehlinger, "The Study of American Political Behav- 
ior «" An Occasional Paper from the High School Curriculum 
Center in Government, (Bloomington: Indiana University, Dec*, 

1967), p. 23# 
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However, Mehlinger also adds: 

Each classroom teacher must make critical de- 
cisions every day in order to make the package fit 
his students, his time schedule, and so on. These 
are decisions only individual teachers can make. 
Nevertheless, their decision will he more rational 
if they are completely aware of what the course is 
to accomplish. It is impractical, even foolish, to 
argue that every teacher should develop his own 
course of study from his own resources.^ 

The Minnesota Curriculum Center has taken an opposite po- 
sition# It has provided resource units which suggest varied 
activities from which teachers are to chose in terms of a 
specific class and community situation. It suggests varied 
reading materials and activities for small groups and in- 
dividuals. Moreover, it does not provide all of the materi- 
als suggested for a unit. Although it has developed some 
pupil materials of its own and suggested specific materials, 
it depends heavily upon materials available from other sources. 
It also recommends that teachers add to the suggested mate- 
rials as new materials become available. 

The Center* s position on this issue is based upon the 
following assumptions: 

(1) There are great differences among pupils in terms of 
motivation, pattern of interests, reading ability, other 
abilities, personality patterns, and even cognitive 
styles. Although these pupils have many things in common 
and can work with some common materials, provision must 
be made to handle individual differences by providing 
considerable choice from among materials of different 
reading levels and different types of appeals and by pro- 
viding varied types of individual and small group activ- 
ities to complement the work done in common by the class. 

(2) Classes differ from one community to another and within 
the same school. Teachers need suggestions and encourage- 
ment to adapt materials to different classes. 

( 3 ) There is a need to develop varied skills. Not all skill 
objectives can be achieved if pupils are given all raate- 



^Ibid., p. 2k • 
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rials. For example, pupils need to learn to locate sources 
of information and to use specialized references. They 
need to learn to distinguish relevant data from irrelevant 
data and so need at times to find their own materials which 
have not been chosen for them because of their relevancy. 
Pupils need to learn to evaluate all kinds of materials in 
terns of the competency and bias of authors , consistency, 
completeness of data, etc. This means that they should ex- 
amine materials presenting very different points of view— 
preferably, at the senior high level, the kinds of materi- 
als which become available for popular consumption upon 
controversial questions. 

(4) Units designed to have pupils analyze controversial prob- 
lems by identifying the problem, studying the ramifica- 
tions of the problem more thoroughly, identifying causes 

of the problem, considering possible consequences of alter- 
native courses of action, and selecting a course of action 
cannot be structured rigidly. Such units must be 'written 
to provide even greater flexibility than units which are 
aimed at developing non-normative ideas. 

(5) There is danger of indoctrination toward particular points 
of view if Idle Center provides all of the materials on 
highly controversial questions or on issues involving con- 
flicting interpretations, or even if it suggests specific 
materials prepared by others without encouraging teachers 
to add other materials and have pupils seek out materials 
on their own. A center may attempt to provide a balanced 
treatment, but dangers of bias are alieviated by encour- 
aging a wide use of varied materials on any controversial 
topic. This does not mean that for some less controversial 
topics and at earlier levels in the curriculum the center 
should not provide fewer, shorter, and more structured 
materials • 

(6) Materials provided by any curriculum center, particularly 
those dealing with controversial issues , may become dated 
quickly. Teachers should be encouraged to add new materi- 
als which provide current examples of issues or concepts 
being studied or which provide new interpretations. The 
social sciences are changing so rapidly that no curricu- 
lum center, funded for a specified number of years, can 
hope to keep its curriculum up-to-date either in terms of 
new knowledge in the social sciences or of new developments 
in the world. Ideally, a curriculum center would be able 
to secure funds to up-date its curriculum at frequent in- 
tervals and so provide help to teachers. However, such a 
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program is not realistic for most existing centers. 

(7) The success of any curriculum depends upon the ability of 
the teacher. Even a tightly -structured curriculum can 
prove unsuccessful in the hands of a poor teacher. Teach- 
ers lack time and resources to develop the basic features 
of a sequenced program and so can he aided greatly by the 
provision of curriculum materials by curriculum centers. 
However, they can add many creative ideas. Moreover, they 
must adjust any program to a particular class if it is to 
be successful. Those who favor tightly-structured materi- 
als assume a very low level of competence among teachers. 
This Center recognizes that some teachers will not handle 
its materials effectively; some will not follow suggested 
criteria for adapting them to classes nor will they follow 
the other suggestions in the teaching guides for making a- 
daptations. (See, for example, pp. 20-23 of the eighth 
grade guide.) However, such teachers are also likely to 
turn highly creative, structured courses into uninspired 
lessons. This Center takes the position that teachers can 
use help but that no curriculum can be made teacherproof 
against poor teachers and that a curriculum too tightly 
structured loses the many advantages to be gained from the 
professional skill and creativeness of classroom teachers. 
The experiences of many of our staff members over the 
years, both as classroom teachers themselves and in working 
with classroom teachers, have led the staff to this posi- 
tion. Staff members believe, however, that research is 
needed to find out: (a) whether loosely-structured curric- 

ulum materials or more tightly-structured materials raise 
teaching competency more in the short run and in the long 
run; and (b) whether one type is more appropriate than the 
other for teachers with particular personality patterns. 

2. Providing a Framework to Ease Adaptation 
to Changes in Society 

The courses in this curriculum have been built to provide 
many places in which changes can be made in light of new de- 
velopments and problems in the world within the same overall 
structure. For example, the case studies used in the eighth 
grade to teach pupils about the legislative, executive, and 
judicial processes can be changed without changing the basic 
framework of the course. Indeed these cases probably should 
be changed from time to time to use more current examples, even 
though the topics treated such as civil rights, foreign policy 
issues, and civil liberties issues are likely to be of such 
continuing importance that the cases may well be chosen to 
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continue to teach pupils about these topics as well as about 
processes of political decision-making. However, the general 
type of societal problem area could, also be shifted. Moreover, 
the last unit in the eighth grade course calls for the study of 
some local, ciarrent problem. This problem will change as times 
change. 

The present seventh grade course focuses upon sociology. 

It builds upon what pupils have learned in earlier grades by 
approaching the field in new ways. However, it also spends 
more time teaching certain sociological concepts in the earlier 
units than will be necessary when the curriculum has been in 
operation long enough for seventh grade pupils to have come 
through many of the earlier grades. The teachers 1 guide sug- 
gests that when that time comes, the teacher may wish to reduce 
the time spent on the earlier units and add another problems 
unit. The importance of this suggestion is highlighted by 
the course evaluation reported in appendix #1 which found that 
pupils did not always apply previously-learned concepts to the 
analysis of emotionally-toned problems. 

The ninth grade course also lends itself to change in the 
light of changing economic problems. The unit on poverty could 
be shortened or even deleted if other problems became more 
crucial. Moreover, the unit on the farm problem could be 
dropped in favor of another problem which could be used to 
illustrate some of the same major concepts. 

The area studies course could be changed easily with dif- 
fering emphases within existing units, with the substitution 
of one or more different areas in the light of changes in the 
world situation, or with change in the order of units si that 
pupils can study an area at the time of any world crisis situa- 
tion* Emphasis within each area study is likely to change 
somewhat in the light of new developments and different policy 
issues confronting the united States. 

The twelfth grade course lends itself easily to modifica- 
tion within the basic overall framework of ''Value Conflicts and 
Policy Decisions. s ' Teachers should make certain that they do 
not duplicate unit topics studied earlier, but new units might 
be substituted for several of those now taught if these become 
of less importance than some other problems facing the country 
and world. 

It is not so easy to see at first glance how the elementary 
curriculum can be changed in the light of new developments. 
However, actually such change would be relatively easy. Differ- 
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erent families and communities can be studied so long as the 
teacher makes sure that they are not introducing new duplica- 
tion and that they are selecting cultures for study which de- 
velop some of the stated goals of the courses • More atten- 
tion could be given to some of the urban problems facing large 
cities in some of the case studies in the fifth grade course* 

Or different case studies could be selected for study. Another 
large urban or even ghetto community could be studied in terms 
of community relationships in the third grade in substitution 
for one of the other units studied. 

3* Adaptation to Local Communities 

The curricular framework also permits considerable adapta- 
tion to local communities. First grade teachers in states other 
than Minnesota are urged to substitute an Indian group of im- 
portance in their local area for the Chippewa family studied by 
Minnesota children. Furthermore, it would be perfectly possible 
for communities to substitute other colonial families for that 
of Boston in the second grade course or even a frontier family 
in their own area in a slightly later period. The recommended 
selection of case studies on the West in the fifth grade course 
is dependent upon where the course is being used. Teachers are 
urged to develop a case study for their local area, either 
in lieu of or in addition to the case study already prepared 
for their region. The use of the local community as a vehicle 
to teach pupils about various institutions in grade three and 
four again permits extensive adaptation from one community to 
another and from one neighborhood area of a large city to 
another. Moreover, state history can be introduced in many 
communities during the study of one of the units on westward 
expansion in the sixth grade. 

Both the elementary and secondary grade courses lend them- 
selves to the use of local community resources such as museums 
and resource people who might serve as speakers or be inter- 
viewed in the community, and many of them call for the use of 
local examples. Seme suggestions are already included for the 
use of resource people at most of the secondary grade levels. 
Units related to intergroup relations in grade seven, poverty 
in grade nine, farm problems in grade nine in communities 
close to or in farming areas, the section on the depression and 
more recent recessions in the last unit in grade ten, and the 
unit on Race Conflict in grade twelve all need to be made more 
relevant by showing how these topics affect the people in the 
local community. Moreover, the eighth grade course calls for 
the study of local examples in each of the units on political 
parties and elections, the executive process, the legislative 
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process, and the judicial process# The last unit in the eighth 
grade focuses upon problems of local decision-making and calls 
for the study of some problem of particular Importance in the 
local community. 

Conclusions 



Looked at as whole, this curriculum provides a model to 
illustrate how multiple criteria for the selection of content, 
multiple principles for the organization of content and learn- 
ing experiences, and different teaching strategies can be com- 
bined to achieve multiple goals with pupils of varied interests, 
abilities, cognitive styles, and personality patterns in differ- 
ent communities while at the same time providing for change in 
the light of new developments in the world and in the social 
sciences. The staff recognises fully, that other curriculum 
designs might prove equally or more satisfactory in achieving 
the goals identified by this Center. Moreover, this design 
would not he as effective as others if different goals were 
identified for the program. It might also he less effective 
with particular groups of pupils at selected ability levels or 
of a particular type of background, than a curriculum designed 
specif icially for them. However, the model of how a K-12 cur- 
riculum might he built to achieve varied goals may prove help- 
ful to those who wish to develop their own curriculum to suit 
a particular group of students » Given similar goals, moreover, 
it might provide the basic framework which could he adapted 
to particular situations. If nothing else, a careful analysis 
of this framework and the decisions which had to he reached 
and then applied in the process of its development should serve 
to illustrate the grave difficulties and the massive efforts 
and financial support needed by any group tindertaking a similar 
K-12 curriculum development project which aims at more than 
just a reshuffling of old courses. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: EVALUATION FINDINGS 



Since the project conducted by the Minnesota Curriculum 
Center has been concerned 'with curriculum development, the 
final report on the project has focused upon an analysis of 
the curriculum development process and the curriculum itself. 
However, not all evaluation has been postponed until the com- 
pletion of the developmental stage* Part of the developmental 
phase itself involves evaluation of the curriculum materials 
so that they can be revised and made more effective. Moreover, 

'ny Center knowing that an implementation task lies ahead is 
likely to make some efforts to evaluate ways of working with 
teachers on the new curriculum materials in order to gain data 
to facilitate implementation at a later time. 

The Center has carried on three different kinds of evalua- 
tion. First, during the initial tryout of materials, staff 
members have collected data from teachers through the use of - 
weekly written report forms, regular visits to classrooms with 
follow-up discussions with the teachers, and at least three 
full-day meetings of all teachers working with materials at 
one grade level. Some staff members were able to continue a 
few group meetings and observations during the second year of 
field testing also. Several of the sessions were taped to 
provide a further record of teachers* reactions. Teachers* 
suggestions were used in revising the materials. Second, help 
was obtained from a graduate student and from the Minnesota 
National Laboratory to evaluate several of the courses using 
funds other than those available to the Center. Finally, two 
questionnaire studies were conducted to evaluate two different 
approaches to implementing the program in schools. All of 
these findings are reported in this chapter, and the two more 
elaborate studies of courses are reported in full in appendix one 
and appendix two. 

The Center does not consider the evaluation of its materials 
complete. Indeed, it feels that the task has just begun and 
that, given the nature of the project, this evaluation must con- 
tinue for some years to come if it is to assess the impact of a 
K-12 program designed to provide greater continuity and sequence 
than that found in most traditional programs. Most of the re- 
search has had to wait until after the completion of the develop- 
mental stage. 

Evaluation of Curriculum Materials 

A curriculum center which develops a drastically new curri- 
culum faces many difficulties in evaluating the curriculum 
materials. First, there is little point in evaluating a new 
course against an old one if the subject matter content and 
goals differ greatly. The more traditional courses can be used 




as control classes, however, insofar as they are different 
enough in content to warrant the assumption that change in 
pupils in the control classes result from either maturation 
or events which would be likely to affect both control and 
experimental classes alike# Second, it is difficult to per- 
suade public schools to randomize classes for experimental 
purposes. Third, until the curriculum has been tried out for 
several years, it is difficult to evaluate the new program, 
since teachers need to learn both the new content and the new 
approaches to teaching. Fourth, it is difficult to persuade 
teachers to handle both control and experimental classes in 
order to control personality and teaching ability, since to 
do so involves a heavier preparation load. 

Even if a new course is similar in terms of the general 
subject area covered, evaluation is difficult. Attempts to 
evaluate courses which are quite similar to old ones in general 
content area face some of the same problems of research design, 
as those faced in attempts to evaluate new courses in the public 
schools. Moreover, existing tests were prepared to measure the 
progress of individual pupils; items designed for this purpose 
may not be the most appropriate ones to evaluate the effective- 
ness of curriculum materials against goals of the program. 1 
Existing tests also evaluate achievement in terms of. goals which 
are quite unlike those thought important by the curriculum 
developers; they may test achievement on content which social 
scientists now consider either outmoded or unimportant. To 
develop a good evaluation instrument takes several years and 
the funds needed to hire specialists in test construction. 

This Center has suffered from both lack of funds to hire such 
an expert and time to develop good evaluation instruments after 
the courses have been developed and revised. However, the Cen- 
ter has attempted to obtain some evaluation results other than 
those which are based only on teacher evaluation or staff ob- 
servations. 

Evaluation of the Seventh Grade Course on Man and Society 

Since many people on the staff and in other educational 
circles considered the Center’s seventh grade course its most 
drastic innovation in terms of grade placement, it seemed wise 
to focus the greatest effort upon evaluating this course. It 
was thought more important to work out several different types 
of evaluation and experiment with a new prototype of evaluation 



^For an analysis of the differences in test construction 
for evaluation of courses as against evaluation of pupil achieve- 
ment, see Robert E. Stake, “Toward a Technology for the Evaluation 
of Educational Programs, w in Ralph W» Tyler, Robert M. Gagne, and 
Michael Scriven, eds. Perspectives of Curricul um Evaluation 
(Chicago! Rand McNally Company, 19&7), PP* 5- 
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than to scatter efforts more superficially over a wider range 
of courses* The research design and research instruments used 
in this evaluation are described in appendix one* It should 
be noted that one of the evaluation devices is an unusual one 
aimed at finding out the extent to which pupils learn to re- 
late different concepts, that is the kind of structure of con- 
cepts they develop as compared to those of teachers using the 
course. * 

The major conclusions of this study £ as summarized by the 
research director, William E. Gardner, are reprinted below to 
facilitate discussion of them. 

It The course had very powerful effects on both boys and 
girls and, with some exceptions* on all intelligence 
levels, and "Man and Culture can b© classified as a 
successful endeavor. There can be little doubt that 
students are able to learn major ideas, principles, 
and concepts from sociology through the use of these 
materials, at least to the exbent that such knowledge 
was measured by the instruments employed* True, the 
basis for this conclusion is a comparison made between 
classes which studied the course and those which did 
not. Nonetheless, it is perfectly obvious that the 
achievement of the E classes was due to the course 
and not to variables in the common environment of 
all seventh graders. 

Consequently, there is no need to postpone behavioral 
science instruction until students reach late adolescence 
on the grounds that the material is too complex to per- 
mit understanding to develop earlier. 

2. The study provided no significant information regarding 
the parts of the course which were most effective with 
students. The data indicated that content related to 
socialization was learned most u©XX by students, but 
the reasons for this were unclear* The best general 
conclusion is that all of the content from sociology, 
as represented by the course, can be learned by seventh 
grade students. 

3. Since legitimate questions were raised regarding the 
validity of the Values Test, one cannot conclude that 
the course alters the value system of those who study 
it. However, the magnitude of the differences between 
E and C classes on this measure again demonstrate the 
powerful effects of the course, even though the test 
may have measured cognitive rather than affective 
learning. 
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The bulk of the word association data has yet to be 
analyzed completely and only the most tentative con- 
clusions are possible regarding the ways in which 
students develop a psychological structure for 
sociology# Yet it seems clear that in the classes 
examined and reported in this study, one effect of 
learning sociology was to see relationships between 
and among key concepts# The precise nature or the 
configuration of the links that developed between 
concepts may be more related to the way the teacher 
sees sociology than to the structure implicit in the 
materials themselves# 

5# The study also yielded information as to the ways in 
which the course could be improved which were not 
evident when feedback information was acquired from 
teachers and students# (a) "While all intelligence 
levels were generally affected by the course, there 
is evidence that differences are not great between 
lower level E and C students# Course developers 
should give attention to building learning activities 
designed for lower ability students# (b) Exceptionally 
careful attention should be paid by teachers and 
developers to the problem revealed in the analysis 
of the Values Test# Specifically, the data suggest 
that students can use concepts related to the social 
basis of human behavior in situations unrelated to 
major societal problems, but that they have difficulty 
in using the same concepts in the interpretation oi 
serious current issues, particularly those involving 
race# The “unrelated” situations stressed in the 
course were included to provide a context for intro- 
ducing the concepts# It would be unfortunate if teachers 
assumed that automatic transfer would take place when 
societal issues are confronted# The data, of course, 
only suggest that inadequate provision is made for 
using sociological knowledge in the analysis of truly 
vital concerns, but the mere suggestion is important 
enough to warrant a reexamination of the materials 
and teaching strategies to insure that students are 
given the opportunity for such analysis# 

6# The changes noted within the C group (gains from pre 
to post on the Content Test, differences in verbal 
behavior from pre to post) indicate that some of the 
course content is present in the environment of all 
seventh grade students# These results may mean that 
seventh graders generally are becoming more aware of 
their sooial environment as maturation occurs and that 
they are attempting to make “sense” out of it. As a 
result of this process they “learn” some of the ideas 
from sociology# Theoretically at least, the existence 





of what could be termed sociological knowledge in 
the common environment of seventh graders constitute 
a justification for teaching the course at this level, 
in that students are faced with the task of ordering 
and making sense out of the social world around them 
and this, after all, is what the course is designed 
to do. 

Gardner’s other recommendations about further research needed 
on this course are presented in the conclusions of his report 
(see pages 281-282). 

Two additional points should be made in connection with 
conclusion number five. First, those developing the curriculum 
recognized from the beginning of work on the course that more 
materials of an easier level would be needed in the long run 
if the course were to be taught for any length of time. A mini- 
mum number of materials was developed initially, mostly in the 
form of adapted readings, to try to find out something about 
the appropriateness of the concepts and content for pupils at 
this age level before time and money were spent on developing 
additional materials. 

Reactions of teachers in writing and orally also seem to 
indicate that although pupils of lower ability levels do not 
do nearly as well in learning the concepts and generalizations 
as do higher ability pupils, their interest in the course is 
greater than in other courses which teachers have taught at 
the seventh grade level. Research is needed to find out whether 
or not this impression on the part of teachers is true. More- 
over, once additional materials have been developed for the 
lower ability pupils, additional research would be warranted 
to find out how well these materials meet the learning needs 
of such students. 

Second, the problem of evaluation, as Gardner points out 
on pp.236-237, is complicated by the decision of this Center to 
provide teachers with less highly structured materials than 
most centers are preparing. Teachers have been urged to select 
from resource units and to add their own ideas. Moreover, in 
the first years of tryout, teachers have not always completed 
the units suggested for the course; since the course is built 
upon concepts and skills developed in earlier courses, teachers 
must take much more time teaching some of the earlier units 
than will be necessary when pupils have studied the previous 
courses. Unfortunately, the unit which teachers tended to 
neglect is the last one which deals with the problem area of 
intergroup relations. Much of the values test designed to 
evaluate this course was focused upon attitudes related to 
minority group relations. Consequently, test results do not 
present a clear picture of how the course will affect atti- 
tudes once teachers have really taught this unit. 
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Most of the teachers have reported that several years of 
experience teaching the course have enabled them to do a better 
job of selection from among suggested activities; therefore, 
they moved more rapidly through the course and spent more time 
on the last unit. It would be interesting to do further evalua- 
tion of attitudes related to minority group relations with 
teachers who have had at least two years of experience teaching 
the course and whose pupils have come through several of the 
earlier courses developed by the Center# 

Despite these shortcomings of the research, the findings 
presented in Gardner’s fifth conclusion do suggest both the 
need for developing additional materials at an easier level 
for some pupils and possibly the eventual modification of 
the course, once the pupils have come through the elementary 
program, by adding another problem area for study. Efforts 
on the first task have begun by some of the staff members, 
working on their own time. Publishers interested in such a 
course should keep this research finding in mind. 

The fourth conclusion is related to another problem which 
this and other centers have faced, that of in-service training 
for those teaching the courses. Since the teachers working 
with this Center’s materials have more freedom to adapt mater- 
ials than those using some programs, shortcomings in their back- 
ground in content areas may prove more of a handicap than in 
some other projects, at least in the early years in which the 
program is used. 

As Gardner points out in his research report, the earliest 
kinds of evaluation of the seventh grade materials were more 
subjective. Teachers wrote weekly reports, Gardner visited 
teachers’ classes, and he held five all-day sessions with all 
of the teachers using the course. Teachers’ suggestions for 
changes and additions were used in revising the course. The 
teachers’ subjective evaluations of the material and pupils’ 
responses to the material led the staff to believe that the 
material in the course was proving of interest to the pupils 
at that level. 

Seventh grade teachers involved in the more recent in- 
service training program to use courses developed by the Center 
took part in the questionnaire study reported later in this 
chapter. They were asked whether or not they would like to 
teach the course again and, if so, why. Thirteen of the four- 
teen teachers replied ‘'yes,” One answered with a question mark, 
although indicating that he would use more of an inquiry approach 
in any course he might teach in the future. Reasons for wishing 
to teach the course range from enthusiastic responses to those 
which state that a teacher would like to try the course again 
without much indication of whether or not he really liked the 
course. The responses are given in full below to illustrate 
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some of the kinds of subjective data collected on this and 
other courses. 

Question : Would you like to teach P.S.S. courses next 

year? Why? 

Answers : Yes - 13; ? - 1 

Comments : 

? No reason cited. This person says in an answer to 
another question that he would use more of an inquiry 
approach if he were to teach the course he taught 
earlier again. 

"Yes, I feel more involved." 

"Yes, except I will be on a year’s leave of absence." 

"Yes. Having stumbled through the material once I would 
like to have a second chance." 

"Yes. I don’t feel I can do justice to any course in just 
one year. I think it is much better than the American 
history. " 

"Yes. I would like to give it one more try before I make 
a decision as to which course should be taught at grade 
seven." 'This person also says, in response to another 
question, that if he were to go back to teaching the old 
course once more he would hope to use the inquiry approach 
more than before. 

"Yes, and we will be, for a number of reasons. We like 
the course (subject material), with some modifications 
(which a second year would make possible.) Secondly, 

I’m anxious to do a better job with a course that has 
more to offer than we’ve been able to give to it the 
firfef time through. I’m anxious to see if it’s the 
course, the kids, the refreshing change of something 
new, etc. that made a difference. I’m also anxious to 
have a class which has had one year of project background. 
Basically— I like it!" 

"Yes. It’s an improvement." 

« 

"Yes. I feel the subject matter is much more interesting 
to students." 

"Yes. I feel the students related sociology to themselves 
very well. The students involve themselves . We learn 
from the familiar." 
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"Yes. I think it is a definite improvement over what 
exists in many older curriculum* 31 

"Yes. It works. Kids really don’t care about early 
American history. Some don’t care much about sociology, 
but the percentage is lower. I think in the long run 
it will do them a great deal more good, particularly 
at this age level.” 

"Absolutely. It is the most relevant, interesting, and 
justifiable course for the junior high I have yet en- 
countered. " 

"Definitely! I wouldn’t teach anything else. The kids 
are so enthusiastic and so am I. The subject material, 
the techniques, etc. are fantastic." 

Two points are apparent from an examination of such comments. 
First, some of the teachers believe strongly that the course is 
particularly relevant for pupils at this age level. Since some 
did not comment on this point, it would be useful to use a 
follow-up questionnaire another year to ask teachers to respond 
"yes" or "no" to a question on whether they think the course is 
more interesting to pupils than the course they taught earlier. 
Second, some of the teachers found that they stumbled around a 
good deal during the initial year of working with the course 
but think they have learned now how they could do better. 

This reaction is a fairly typical one from teachers with whom 
the Center has worked. Possible reasons for it are analyzed 
on pages 196-197 in connection with a discussion of such re- 
actions among teachers at other levels. 

Evaluation of Primary Grade Materials 

1. Content Analysis of Group Interviews with Children 

The major evaluation done so far with primary grade pupils 
has been carried out by a graduate student, under the direction 
of Dr. Everett T. Keach, Jr., and is reported in full in appen- 
dix two. The research design of the study and the use of the 
group interview and content analysis of transcriptions as an 
evaluation device are described in the full report. The con- 
clusions which Miss Berg drew are presented only briefly here. 

1. The pupils in classes using the Center’s curricular 
materials made a significantly larger number of responses noting 
s imilarities between themselves and the peoples of other cul- 
tures than did children in other classes in the same schools. 

2. There were no significant differences in the number of 
responses noting differences between themselves and other peoples 
of the world. 



3 . Children in the classes using the Center’s curricu- 
lum made significantly more responses noting differences in 
environmental use. 

4# Children in the classes using the Center’s curriculum 
made a significantly larger number of responses calling atten- 
tion to the fact that ways of living are learned. 

5. Children in the classes using the Center’s curriculum 
made comments noting differences in skin color later during the 
course of interviews than did those not studying these courses. 

6 . ''Rather ambiguous results were obtained, from the data 

relating to the question "Do children at the primary level 
understand cultural change?” The raw numbers indicate rela- 
tively few responses relevant to this category. The percentage, 
however, shows the Project groups in a more favorable light, 
although the difference is not statistically significant.. It 
would seem that a number of things may have occurred: Children 

at this age may not be able to comprehend principles of cul- 
tural change, the Project materials stressing this idea may not 
have been dramatic enough for this age group, or the study may 
not really have assessed this area.’* 

This study was carried out primarily to find out how a. group 
interview technique might be used in a more careful evaluation 
of materials at a later date. This pilot study has provided 
not only some initial findings about the materials themselves 
but has given the staff some indication of modifications of 
the evaluation technique which might be made in any future 
study of this type* A larger sample had been planned to make 
possible a separate analysis of responses at each different 
grade level. However, one of the pilot school systems had 
moved ahead to have all teachers in one building use some of 
the Center’s units. This meant that the children in these 
schools could not be used in the study. In any future study, 
analysis of interviews by grade level in experimental and con- 
trol classes would tell the staff more about the impact of each 
course. Moreover, if children in the experimental classes who 
had had previous experiences with the Center’s courses could be 
identified in terms of the number of years within the program, 
it would be possible to study the impact of a two or three year 
sequence of courses. 

This group interview technique also suffers from one other 
handicap in attempting to obtain data on one question used in 
the study. Children were asked: "Would you like to spend some 
time with the people in this picture?" There were positive re- 
sponses in each of the experimental and control groups, but 
there was no way to analyze the total number of children in^ 
experimental and control groups who responded positively. In 
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many of the interviews, children answered at the same time; 
in no group did each child answer this question* It might 
be possible with third grade children to conduct the group 
interview up to the point of this question and then ask each 
child to answer that question in writing and to give a reason 
for his answer. The data from the original study indicate 
that some positive responses may be due to an interest in the 
physical environment rather than in the people* Moreover, 
content analysis of responses might be used to find out differ- 
ent attitudes toward diversity, both of which might lead to 
an interest in spending some time with these people* Some 
of these statements may indicate acceptance of diversity, but 
others may suggest only curiosity about that which is different 
or thought strange. Further analysis of the dialogues or of 
transcripts of future interviews would be interesting* When 
skin color is mentioned; it may be just noted, or it 
may be accompanied by words which imply a dislike for dif- 
ferent colored skin, as in the comment by one of the children 
not in the project classes, "I think he*s too dark*” Moreover, 
it would be more useful to analyse the data for a larger number 
of children to distinguish between the number of responses 
about skin color following the first question, "What do you 
see" as compared to the number following the latter question, 

"Can you think of any ways in which we are not like the person 
in the picture?" 

The sixth finding in the study has been used by the staff 
in revising materials* Miss Berg suggested that a number of 
factors might account for the apparent failure of the courses 
to lead to significant differences in the number of responses 
related to the concept of change* It may well be true that 
the medium used to solicit comments may not lend itself to 
eliciting comments about change, even though pupils may under- 
stand that cultures change, sometimes slowly and sometimes 
dramatically* The following questions were used? "What do 
you see in this picture?" "Can you think of some ways in which 
we 9 re like the person in the picture?" Can you think of any 
ways in which we are not like the person in the picture?" "If 
you had a chance would you like to spend some time with the 
person in this picture?" Such questions are not too likely, 
when used with still pictures, to elicit ideas about change* 
Indeed, it is rather interesting that children suggested as 
frequently as they did that the ways these people live might 
change* Some other question or evaluation device may be needed* 
A study is needed, moreover, to analyze the data on this concept 
by grade level to find out which courses seem to do the poorest 
job in teaching the concept of change. Such analysis might 
also give staff members a better idea of whether or not the 
concept is not learned (if it is really not learned) because 
of the materials or because of the maturation level* of children. 
However, although maturation level and the type of evaluation 
device may account for the findings in this study, it is per- 
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fectly possible that additional materials and learning acti- 
vities within some of the units might prove helpful# Several 
of the units have been revised to dramatize change more clearly# 
If future research still indicates that children do not seem 
to learn the concept of change as a result of these revised 
materials, that concept might be omitted from some of the 
earlier courses# 

2# Teachers* Reactions to the Primary Grade Courses 

In addition to the weekly reports and oral feedback ob- 
tained from teachers during the first year of field tryout 
of each course, several other kinds of data are available to 
the Center about how teachers react to the materials# In the 
questionnaire study of teachers who took part in the local in- 
service training program, teachers were asked, after they had 
taught the courses for a little over seven months, if they 
would like to teach the course again the next year# All of 
the kindergarten, second, and third grade teachers answered, 
'’yes#' 1 One of the ten first grade teachers said ’’No, 51 and 
added, ”not experienced enough#” On the other hand, during 
the first year of tryout, two of the kindergarten teachers 
expressed doubts about the course and after several years one 
of the teachers in the original group stopped teaching the 
second grade course# 

The Chelmsford questionnaire also provides some data on 
the reactions of primary grade teachers to their experience 
of teaching one unit at each of their grade levels# All of 
the first grade teachers thought the unit more effective than 
the course which they had taught the previous year and all 
said they would like to see Chelmsford adopt the course on a 
field test basis# All but two of the sixteen teachers at the 
second grade level found the unit more effective® Fourteen 
said they would like to have Chelmsford adopt the course for 
a field test program, two said it was impossible to compare 
the old course with this unit because they were so different. 

One teecfcsr who did not &ay that she would like to adopt the course 
replied: ”In comparison to last year 9 s social studies program, 

I would prefer this program but I do not feel that I can whole- 
heartedly endorse this program without further experience with 
the entire program#” The other who did not favor adoption of 
the course had taught the unit on the Soviet family and said: 
”It 5 s an interesting unit, but too many concepts involved for 
these young minds# I think we should have a 9 Love America* 
unit instead#” At the third grade level two teachers said they 
saw no difference in effectiveness between the unit and the 
old program, while seven found it more effective# All nine 
said they would like to see Chelmsford field test the course# 

These reactions of teachers obviously do not constitute 
any kind of complete evaluation of the primary grade courses. 
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any more than the group interview study does. However, teacher’s 
reactions are important, since they give some indication of 
how well pupils like such courses. Most teachers will not 
react positively to courses if their children are uninterested. 
Moreover, the teachers’ reactions give some indication of how 
easy it would prove in any school system to induce teachers 
to accept the new program. 

Evaluation of the Middle Grade Courses 

Although the staff’s subjective evaluation as a result of 
teachers’ comments and staff observations of teachers has been 
that the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade courses are effective, 
much more evaluation is needed. By and large, the response 
of teachers to the courses has been good. 

The fourth grade course has been tried out now for two 
years by the original group of teachers who attended a summer 
workshop and one year by a group of teachers in the local in- 
service training program. All of the first group liked the 
course, although they offered many useful suggestions for 
changes in the original materials. All of the teachers in 
the in-service training program said they would like to teach 
the course again, although several hoped more pupil materials 
would be prepared and that one unit which had not been revised 
in time for them to use in anything but the original form, would 
be revised before they taught the course again. (This unit 
has been revised now.) Most of the teachers commented on the 
fact that the course required a tremendous amount of work, a,nd 
one early participant in the in-service training program dropped 
out on this account. Few elementary teachers have had background 
in economics, and apparently it is harder, for them to build 
their background in this discipline than in some of the others 
used in the elementary program. However, teachers who said 
that the course required hard work also usually said that they 
found it stimulating and useful for the children. 

Only one teacher in Chelmsford tried out a unit in the 
fourth grade course— the unit on economics in the local commu- 
nity. This first-year teacher said that she would want to use 
the course only as one part of a program at that level. She 
commented: W I believe that this program was beneficial fcr 

the children, especially in the development of general concepts 
and attitudes related to our economic world. ... The children 
enjoyed the unit, and I believe they profited greatly. However, 
for my personal interests, 1 would want to integrate this unit 
with one with more 5, meat ! »— one with historical, social, and 
perhaps anthropology included in it. tt Since this course includes 
three other cultures in addition to the study of the local com- 
munity, this teacher may not have understood the scope of the 
total course when she made her evaluation about whether or not 
she thought Chelmsford should try out the program. 
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The fifth grade course, too, seemed to win approval from 
most of the teachers, particularly in revised form the second 
year# All of the teachers involved in the local in-service 
training program said that they would like to teach the course 
a second year. Like most other teachers using the Center’s 
courses, most thought they had learned much during the first 
year and would do a much better job the second year. However, 
one of the original teachers dropped out of the program during 
the first year of tryout before teachers’ suggestions could 
be incorporated in the revised materials. The materials at 
this level have been revised considerably since that first 
year of experience with them. 

This course may include too many units. The first group 
of teachers got the impression that the units were teaching 
units, not resource units. It was no wonder that they got 
bogged down and did not complete the course. In addition to 
selecting procedures from within single units in terms of 
their class, teachers are urged to select from among the case, 
studies rather than trying to teach them all. More case studies 
are provided than can be taught, so that the course will be 
more useful to schools in different parts of the country. In 
the revision of this course, one of the major units has bien 
shortened considerably. However, teachers the second year 
still had difficulty in trying to teach all of the units. 

One reason why teachers find it difficult to complete the 
course is that it is part of a ?, . ; quence of courses. In grades 
K-4 the children learn many geographic concepts and generaliza- 
tions, develop many map and globe skills, and learn to read 
simple charts and graphs. If pupils have not had these experi- 
ences in earlier courses, the ideas and skills must be taught 
from scratch rather than just reviewed through application to 
new data. Consequently, it takes much longer to teach some 
of the units than it will after pupils have come through the 
earlier sequence. In several years, it should be possible to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the course with pupils who have 
had the earlier background. Such data should enable the staff 
to decide whether or not the course should be shortened. 

The sixth grade course, too, has been found too long in 
initial tryout. Again, the problem may be that pupils have 
not had the earlier courses and so much time is spent in teach- 
ing certain concepts and skills. Teachers also admit that they 
and the children find the first unit so interesting tliat they 
have a hard time getting off that unit topic. to the next one. 
Moreover, with some of the experimental curricula in new math 
and science in the schools, less time is allotted for social 
studies in some classes than the staff had expected. This 
course may have to be shortened in the future, but the staff 
wishes to find out first what happens after teachers have had 
more experience with it. Most teachers have moved faster through 
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all of the courses after their initial year with the program 
and after they get used to a program which provides continuity 
and sequence in the development of concepts and generalizations 
rather than one which deals with an idea once in a course and 
then moves on to another* The staff also wishes to find out 
what happens after pupils have come through several of the 
earlier courses in the curriculum# If the course is shortened 
in the future, it should not be shortened merely by omitting 
the final units, since the next to the last unit is one of the 
most important in the entire course# 

This sixth grade course has beer popular with teachers# 

Out of the ten teachers using it in the local in-service train- 
ing program, nine said that they would like to teach it again# 
Teachers were impressed by the interest expressed by pupils, 
by "the variety of skills presented," and by the way in which 
pupils became involved in research# One teacher wrote: "My 

students have developed the knack of depth research, which carries 
over to all other subjects. Great to hear so many S whys 5 and 
equ ally stimulating to see them find their own answers#" The 
reactions of these participants in the in-service training pro- 
gram were similar to those of the teachers who had field-tested 
the program the first year and who had provided suggestions 
for the revisions which were made# 

The Eighth and Ninth Grade Courses 

The eighth and ninth grade courses have not been evaluated 
using control groups as yet# Some tests and attitude scales 
were developed and administered to eighth grade pupils in the 
experimental courses# However, these test results have been 
used to improve the tests, not to evaluate the courses, since 
without control groups it was impossible to state whether or 
not maturation or the course effected changes# A doctoral 
study is planned for the coming year, using a revised form of 
the attitudes scale and one concept test, to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the eighth grade course in increasing interest in 
the social studies and political affairs and effecting changes 
in feelings of political efficacy and in attitudes toward poli- 
tical compromise, and political activity. The concepts test 
will be used to find out not just how well pupils learn concepts 
but to discover whether or not there is a relationship between 
attitudes and conceptual understanding# 

The more informal kinds of evaluation data gathered through 
oral and written reports by teachers and through observations 
by one staff member during the first year indicated that the 
eighth grade course seemed to be effective in achieving its 
goals. Of the eight teachers in the local in-service education 
program, six: said that they would like to teach the course 
again. One said that he would not because his school is drop- 
ping half a year of the social studies at his level# The other 
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M no” response was not accompanied by any explanation. The 
other teachers seemed to find the course challenging to them 
and to the pupils. Some of the effects of using the course 
on teachers are described in a later section in this chapter. 

The only evaluation of the ninth grade course to date has 
been on the basis of subjective reactions cf teachers who have 
used the course. Many teachers have been enthusiastic about 
it, but this response has not been unanimous. Some have felt 
a real need for the development of more pupil materials rather 
than such a dependence upon varied materials. Some have found 
it hard the first time they teach the course to adjust to teach- 
ing through simulation, which is the basic teaching technique 
used in the second unit. Teachers who lacked much economics 
background to begin with, found using simulation early in the 
course more difficult than did the others. However, teachers 
have wanted to teach the course again, despite these reserva- 
tions, although several would like to see some changes. Four 
of the six teachers using the course in the local in-service 
tr aiming program said they would like to teach it again. The 
other two said they would like to teach it with some modifica- 
tions. It should be pointed out that these teachers were using 
the unrevised materials most of the year, ar.d that the revisions 
are now complete. Most of the teachers who have taught the 
course a second year have found it much easier to teach. They 
have apparently agreed with the teacher who said of another 
courses '"These units seem so much better the second time around 
even without revision.” 

The Senior High School Courses 

The most difficult courses to teach in terras of the social 
science background required are the senior high school courses 
which draw heavily upon all or many of the social sciences. 
Nevertheless, the eleventh grade area studies course has proved 
one of the most popular among teachers us inf/ it, even though 
it probably requires more extensive preparation than any of 
the others. Whether this reaction is because teachers have 
- become upset by the older world history course, whether it is 
because they feel that the course seems to have much relevance 
for pupils in the modern world, or whether the course materials 
are really superior to some of the others, it is hard to tell. 

The twelfth grade course, which also draws upon all of 
the social sciences, has proved popular with some but not so 
popular or even unpopular with others. More of the teachers 
have complained about the amount of reading which they must 
do. More of them have objected to learning activities which 
require pupils to take greater responsibility in presenting 
material to the class instead of having teacher lectures. More 
of them have complained that they would like to teach obher 
topics which they consider more relevant, even though these 
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topics may be included in other places in the curriculum. On 
the other hand, some teachers have liked the course very well 
and thought it of great relevance and interest to pupils. 

The second year of tryout has received much more enthusiastic 
reception than the first. Indeed, although two teachers in 
the twelfth grade in-service training program dropped out after 
only a few sessions, all of the rest said that they would like 
to teach the course again, although one would like to modify it 
to include other topics and materials. 

Several factors may be important in explaining these dif- 
ferent reactions. First, the twelfth grade course in the past 
may already have had more relevance to pupils® lives and been 
more interesting to them than the history courses; therefore, 
teachers may have felt less dissatisfaction with the old course and. 
been more convinced that what they were already doing was good. 
Second, since the twelfth grade course typically is the course 
in the traditional curriculum in which some of the behavioral 
sciences are taught, these courses have been overcrowded, and 
teachers have tended to be selective in what they taught. Since 
they could not teach everything, they would teach what they 
thought most important and interesting. If they did not like 
economics, they could neglect it and rationalize this neglect. 
Therefore, these teachers might be more likely than world history 
teachers to dislike a course or be bothered by it if it did not 
include their pet topics, or it if included units in social 
science areas in which they were weak or less interested. Third, 
the personality factor and previous training of teachers may 
have been important in explaining different reactions to the 
course. This personality factor is analyzed further below. 

Fourth, in one sense this is the hardest course to teach until 
pupils have come through the earlier courses in the curriculum, 
since it is problem centered and builds on so many concepts and 
generalizations developed in previous years. Th© staff made sug- 
gestions for modifying the course during the early years of its 
use, but it will be hard to evaluate this course more carefully 
until pupils have studied the earlier courses. Fifth, an obvious 
reason for difficulty with the first group of teachers was that 
in all but one case, the schools were very slow about ordering 
materials needed for the course. Teachers had to begin with 
only a handful of materials and really could not try the course 
out as suggested. Later in the year when they had received 
more of the books and pamphlets, they were much happier with 
the units they were teaching. . 

Sixth, there may have been a difference in teachers at the 
different grade levels in terms of the teaching strategies and 
techniques which they were using before they began teaching the 
new courses. Those less used to some of the newer approaches 
or even most successful with some of the older ones might have 
had more difficulties in making a shift and been less likely to 
do so or to do so with any great rapidity. Like teachers at 



other levels, many of the teachers found that the twelfth grade 
course was easier to teach later in the year and even more so 
the second year# One teacher who had been so critical of one 
unit that he was unwilling to even try teaching it the first 
year, used it the second year and liked it very much# This was 
even before he received the revised form of the units In other 
words, the combination of a year of teaching the new materials 
plus access to more books which his school finally purchased 
gave him a very different reaction to the course materials# 

Finally, the course may need more revisions# Perhaps some 
of the topics should be omitted or shifted, although it is of 
interest that different teachers have reacted both enthusiasti- 
cally and negatively toward the same units, and the same teachers 
at times reacted negatively the first year and positively the 
second to the same unit# Perhaps more materials should be pre- 
pared for teachers in the form of collected readings to make 
their task easier# In the light of the early tryout, more 
materials are being prepared and the units have been revised# 

The staff does not believe that it has the answer to why 
the twelfth grade course was somewhat less popular than the 
eleventh grade course among teachers or why some teachers are 
enthusiastic about the course while others are not* Different 
teacher reactions to the same course are to be expected with 
any new program, but why do some courses seem more readily 
acceptable to more teachers than the others? Moreover, why 
is there a difference between reactions to the same course by 
teachers in an in-service training program and those in the 
earlier summer workshop? The difference could result from a 
revision of materials# However, only a few of the materials 
in the twelfth grade course were revised early enough to be 
used by the second group of teachers* Obviously, a number of 
factors; other than the course materials themselves need study- 
ing by those interested in evaluating new curricula* 

The course which seemed least popular with teachers in the 
in-service training program was the tenth grade American history 
course# Only three out of the nine teachers said they would 
like to teach the course again# Another said he liked many 
things about it and would use many of the ideas but wished to 
modify the course. The reaction among the earlier group of 
teachers using the materials was also less favorable than that 
found for some of the courses, but much more favorable than 
among the second group except for the one teacher who was an 
ex-administrator, believed in a course built upon lectures and 
one textbook, and whose eyesight began to fail him during the 
early part of the school year— a fatal handicap for a teacher 
using a course calling for a wide reading program# 

A number of questions intrigued staff members about the 
reaction to this course, since they did not perceive great 
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differences between it and the other senior high courses ex- 
cept for its historical focus* This focus might lead some 
pupils to find less relevancy in the course than in the others, 
but should not have affected the reactions of teachers in this 
fashion, since they had been teaching American history before* 

First, is the course too difficult for pupils and less 
interesting than another kind of American history course would 
be? Some teachers believe it is, and others do not* Its great- 
est success seems to have been in classes representing extremes 
of ability, from the above average students of higher socio- 
economic students to students in an inner city school with its 
usual problems of motivation and reading* If research studies 
in the future should really find it of less interest, what fac- 
tors might account for the difference? Are the learning activi- 
ties less interesting? Are the materials used less interesting? 
Is it because some of the teachers have refused to really try 
to use some of the teaching procedures which staff members con- 
sider some of the more interesting activities because they re- 
quire the use of discussion based upon a wide reading program? 

Is it the result of spending too much time on early units be- 
cause teachers have not used the resource units as resource 
units but rather as teaching units or have insisted on including 
many topics they had taught before whether they were in the 
units or not? Each one of these questions may relate to a 
factor which has led some teachers to consider the course less 
useful than the one he was teaching earlier* Staff members have 
noted that teachers who have never used such a program before 
have had a hard time or been reluctant to use the kind of wide 
reading program suggested in units even though several staff 
members have found through their own teaching experience with 
these units that the procedures called for in these units have 
aroused a high level of interest* Moreover , a number of the 
teachers have indicated that they had pet topics which they 
thought must be included in different units even though the 
Cente?r 5 s historian and education specialist working on this 
course pointed out the irrelevancy of the topic or even in- 
accuracy of older interpretations of such data* 

Consideration of the first 'question leads naturally to 
•a second* Is it harder, as the staff hypothesized originally, 
to persuade teachers to accept new course organizations ? current 
interpretations, and new teaching strategies if they are teach- 
ing courses closely related to subjects which they have taught 
earlier than when the subject area taught is different? Bvr 
and large, staff members believe that the answer has been ’ f ye s" 
for those working with its new courses. A larger number of 
those who have not been teaching in the same subject area before 
have been much more willing to follow suggestions in course 
materials and even try new teaching techniques. The others 
tend to find it easier to slip back into using old procedures, 
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teaching topics and lessons they taught before, and using old 
interpretations* Since the tenth grade United States history 
course was similar in general subject area to that taught by 
most Minnesota teachers at that grade level, this factor may 
have been important in teacher reactions* 

Third, is the tenth grade course a particularly difficult 
one for most classroom teachers to handle? The sequence of 
courses in the junior high school was expected by some to prove 
more difficult for teachers because the course content was so 
completely different from what they had been teaching* However, 
the tenth grade American history course requires a knowledge 
of the new political science, anthropology, sociology, and con- 
siderable economics as well as a knowledge of recent develop- 
ments within American history* In other words, the teacher 
probably needs to work considerably harder to build his back- 
ground in the social science disciplines than do the junior 
high school teachers* Indeed, some of them have commented 
about the tremendous reading load which the course entails 
for the teacher* On the other hand, this course does not re- 
quire as extensive knowledge in the social sciences outside 
of history as does the eleventh grade course which has proved 
much more popular. The tenth grade course perhaps is more 
dependent than some of the other courses upon a teacher who 
is a skilled discussion leader. However, the other senior 
high courses also require skill in handling discussions* 

Other questions relate to the tightness of structure of 
the curriculum materials, including format of the units, the 
personality factors among teachers, and the relationship which 
may exist between teacher personality and reactions to curri- 
culum materials. Do those who have become American history 
teachers tend, either because of their training in college or 
their earlier predilections, to be less concerned than those 
teaching world history or the twelfth grade course with the 
development of ideas rather than the memorization of discreet 
data? The subjective reactions of several staff members would 
be that this tends to be true of prospective student teachers 
and may well be true of those already in the field. If this 
were true, an American history course which is analytical and 
focuses upon concepts and generalizations would not prove too 
acceptable to the teachers. Such teachers might be less likely 
than others to follow suggested teaching procedures or really 
modify the content of their courses and try to develop the 
stated objectives* One teacher in the in-service training 
program commented? W I believe so many things are missed or 
never reached that should be. Probably I have spent too much 
time on certain areas but this course seems to call for much 
time on subject matter.” The teacher who is concerned about 
not missing certain topics may be unwilling to use the post- 
hole organization called for in this course and may try to 
spend much time filling in gaps. Several teachers who have 
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had very traditional types of history training have found the 
course difficult to begin with but very challenging as they 
continued to work with it. These teachers, however, were also 
interested in the behavioral sciences. Those without such 
interest may not react favorably to such a course. 

Differences in teachers® personality structures and the 
degree of rigidity or openness they have toward accepting new 
content and different teaching strategies may call for differ- 
ent types of curriculum materials. More tightly structured 
materials which do not provide so much leaway as do the Minne- 
sota curriculum materials, might be more likely to effect change 
in teaching behaviors, although it is also possible that they 
would be rejected as or more quickly. Staff members found it 
interesting that teachers in the in-service training program 
reacted so differently to the curriculum materials at the tenth 
grade level. One teacher thought that the teaching procedures 
were not varied or creative enough. Another wrote: ®*1 thought, 

before having any experience with the materials that everything 
would be more complete, more settled as to evaluation materials, 
and especially method.” This teacher apparently did not like 
options from which to choose. Still another teacher commented 
orally that he felt the program suggested too many different 
materials, that the reading materials should be structured more 
tightly. In the light of the reactions of the teachers in the 
in-service training program to the course as a whole and in 
the light of such comments, it is interesting to note that 
67 per cent of the teachers said that if they were to return 
to the course they had taught before, they would teach it dif- 
ferently. 

A related question focuses upon the format of the resource 
units provided teachers at the tenth grade level. How much 
effect did the format and the failure to revise units rapidly 
because of illness of one of the staff members have upon teachers 
reactions? The original drafts of materials were not prepared 
in the format used in most of the units but rather in a more 
traditional form. The staff writer expected teachers to get 
acquainted with the reading materials and assume partial responsi 
bility for identifying which chapters within books might be use- 
ful on certain topics. Moreover, this format did not give the 
teacher as much guidance in relating objectives to specific 
teaching procedures, since the objectives were stated only at 
the beginning of the unit. In other words, the format required 
more of the teacher than did the unit format used for the other 
courses. The teacher working with the first group of teachers 
noted that when they received the last unit, which was in the for 
mat used in other coursed, the teachers thought it much improved 
before they really had a chance to examine it. The units in 
the tenth grade course have been revised in the new format and 
teachers are now given more help in identifying specific sources 
than in the original materials. However, the revisions were not 



ready for those in the in-service training program# Their 
reactions, therefore, are to the old units in the old format- 
units which also did not incorporate the suggestions which 
had been made for revising the units and reading materials# 

Another question relates to the existing level of dissatis- 
faction with courses taught earlier# World history teachers 
may have faced such an overwhelming task in teaching world 
history, both because of the geographical and the time span, 
that many may be discontented with the old course and willing 
to look favorably upon a new and different approach# American 
history teachers may not be so discontented with the course 
which they are teaching# Therefore, they might be less ready 
to change either the content or their teaching strategies and 
so to accept a different program# Staff members believe that, 
just as in other aspects of culture change, the degree of dis- 
content with present cultural traits (or the curriculum) is 
an important variable in the extent to which people are willing 
to accept change* Moreover, a teacher who is particularly in- 
terested in one topic within a course which he has taught before 
is unlikely to welcome a course which omits this topic# The 
extensive treatment of foreign affairs in both the eleventh and 
twelfth grades led staff members to omit this topic from the 
tenth grade course. However, one of the teachers in the in- 
service training program reacted negatively to the course be- 
cause n it fails to include an area on foreign affairs#” Other 
comments which he made orally, led the staff to believe that 
he would be far happier teaching the eleventh grade course 
which focuses heavily upon foreign affairs and foreign policy 
issues# 

All of these questions deserve further study and several 
have significance reaching far beyond this one course# However, 
staff members have not waited for studies to try to find the 
answers to such questions. Rather, they have assumed that 
several may be important but that an effort should also be made 
to revise the curriculum materials themselves to try to provide 
greater guidance for teachers, to increase the variety of types 
of learning activities in order to provide greater choice in 
terms of pupil ability, to revise some of the reading materials 
used in exercises, and to provide additional reading materials 
at different levels of difficulty— to supplement those found 
easily in books# Several teachers who worked with these new 
materials before they became more generally available believe 
that the revised materials are easier and add interest to the 
course# Because of the illness of one staff member, however, 
the course materials were not revised as soon as in many 
courses and were used in unrevised form by the participants 
in the in-service training program# 

The staff has not moved in the direction of greater tight- 
ness of structure even though some teachers may wish this, 
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except insofar as it has modified the format of the units and 
made it easier for teachers to relate teaching procedures to 
objectives and media of instruction* However, the staff has 
brought together a slightly larger collection of mimeographed 
reading material to ease the task of the teacher and has re- 
vised the old ones to make them easier* 

In the other senior high courses, too, the 
staff has attempted to ease the load on the teacher* This 
has been done not by providing a more rigid structuring of 
learning activities and reading materials, but by developing 
collections of selected readings which teachers could locate 
but only at the expense of considerable time and effort* Appar- 
ently these collections made the job of the teacher easier* 
However, since most of these collections consist either of 
copyrighted material which can be used only temporarily with- 
out being made available in a published collection of readings 
or were written or collected by staff members working on their 
own time without pay during summer months, some of them are 
not being placed in the public domain. 

Staff members have had one other kind of check on the 
senior high materials and on the junior high materials* They 
were used by student teachers in the laboratory school at the 
University of Minnesota* Although the classes in this school 
represent an above-average ability group, comparable to student 
bodies found in some of the richer suburbs, the student body 
also represents a great range in ability. How successful would 
student teachers prove to be im using such resource units and 
materials with these pupils? Although the difficulty level 
of materials themselves could not be assessed in this situation, 
it was possible to assess the degree to which teachers, in their 
first experiences in a classroom, could use the resource units 
and could build their backgrounds for the units they were teach- 
ing. Some student teachers obviously did not do so well as 
others, but there was sso sharp rise in drop-outs in student 
teaching, either through voluntary withdrawal or through staff 
decisions. A large proportion of the student teachers could, 
not only use the materials but could and did use them effectively* 
The head of the social studies department for two years during 
this period felt that the materials made it easier to help stu- 
dent teachers develop teaching skills. This experience with 
student teachers suggests that the materials are not too diffi- 
cult for teachers to use if they receive some kind of help and 
training and if they are willing to put forth real efforts in 
building their own background and trying out new teaching methods. 

EVALUATION OF IMPLEMENTATION EFFORTS 

mi nus mm ■ * ■ m 

Effects of the Curriculum Upon Teachers 

One of the questions with which the staff was concerned 
was: How easy will teachers find it to use such flexible curric- 
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ulurn materials and courses dealing with new content and re- 
quiring an inquiry approach, given the amount of training pro- 
vided by either the Center directly or through the in-service 
training program conducted by those who had taught the courses 
earlier? To date, our answers can only be subjective* Much 
more research is needed* 

The questionnaire given participants in the in-service 
training program provided some subjective evaluation of this 
question* Although teachers were not asked the question directly, 
they were asked whether or not they would like to teach the 
course again and the reasons for their response# Many of the 
comments indicated, at a number of levels, that teachers wanted 
another chance to teach the course because they felt they had 
not done as well as they could the first year but had learned 
a great deal from the experience* Only at the second, eighth, 
and ninth grade levels did no such comments appear among the 
reasons presented# Staff members, moreover, had received simi- 
lar comments from teachers working at the second, eighth and 
ninth grade levels# Moreover, instructors of the groups at 
these levels had noted such comments during group* discussions# 

Since the curriculum materials are not so tightly struc- 
tured as are some curriculum materials, teachers are given 
more responsibility for making choices and probably find some 
difficulties in using the course the first year if content and 
the inquiry approach are very dissimilar to the course content 
and approach they were using earlier# However, comments by 
most teachers, some of which have been taped in group meetings, 
seem to indicate that it becomes much easier to work with the 
materials after teachers have taught the first several units 
and particularly during the second year# 

One of the group sessions held with eighth grade teachers 
near the end of the second year in which teachers had used 
materials was taped. One of the questions asked was: {, Has it 

been any easier to teach this course this year than last year?” 
All agreed that it had been much easier, partly because they 
now knew the materials and partly because some of the pupils 
had come through an earlier course in the curriculum# Several 
of their comments are illustrative: 

“Mfor youngsters have come through the seventh grade program# ••# 
They have been accustomed to using these kinds of 
materials, the case studies, and so on, and I think 
this has had some effect# There isn’t the shock of 
losing the cherished textbook# • • • And then another 
thing#.. .there are some things you throw out that 
first year and other things that work quite well 
and there’s a process of selection# We have an 
enormous variety of things in the resource units* 

In the process of selection— each year I should 
think would be better#** 
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’’Well, I feel that it’s very helpful in teaching and 
understanding the direction because you know what the 
end has in store for you# The first year you kind of 
plod through the materials, really not knowing what 
next week has in store for you# You may have read 
it but you couldn’t conceptualise it and I think this 
year— well both years it was a great deal of fun, but 
I think it much easier the second, and I’m looking 
forward to the third year# 4 ’ 

’’The second year around you get a much better feel . for 
organization. ##I feel much more comfortable looking at 
one of these £units7 and deciding what to do#” 

These eighth grade teachers were asked how easy it was for 
them to use the three forms of the case studies# Most agreed 
with the teacher who said: 

”It’s really tough at first# You go through a shaky 
transition# I think you’ve got to be committed# I 
guess you aren’t committed because of your own intui- 
tion but you have to be sold that this is the way to 
do it and then try it and then after a few attempts 
at this, then you start seeing that maybe we can teach 
a concept using three or four or five different things ■ ar ‘ 
that all discuss the same contents. I was always con- 
cerned about how in the world you pull these readings 
together so you can dialogue, but by just trying it, 
the materials force one to do this* 

The teachers were asked if their students were reading more 
than in past classes# One commented: 

’’They’re reading much more. I think magazine reading 
has gone up tremendously.” 

Another stated: 

”1 think the newspapers and the periodicals— the kids 
are going to them not because we’re singing their 
praises, but because all of a sudden these things 
are useful tools that they need# I used to try to 
beat them home to the kids— you know, with a current 
event once a week, and that never worked#” 

These same eighth grade teachers were asked: ”How do you 

think this course has affected your teaching from the time you 
started this program? Or hasn’t it?” Three teachers commented 
as follows: 

”1 find myself asking, ’Why? ’ all of the time, and I 
ask the kids— X try to get it out of them rather than 
for me to tell them. And this has affected my other 
teaching, too.” 
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*»I think that the way it has affected me the most is 
that it has encouraged me to be more inventive, and 
X suppose more creative* •••And then, also, I feel X 
understand my students a lot better because they ex- 
press themselves a lot more, they’re not afraid to 
express what they really think. • • •” 

"I think I did some of the kinds of things that this 
material does before I taught the project. However, 

I think that not always, but more often I’ve been ; 
able to achieve a kind of cohesion or kind of, you 
know, model that one talks about a lot* I’m able 
to relate goals to activities, really to teach 
with some more focusing direction.” 

Still another teacher said: 

”1 think that one kind of looks at students, shall we 
say, in a different light. One is a. little bit more 
open toward ideas even though those ideas may be a 
little wild. X don’t know how to put it except that 
I think that one kind of respects students more after 
you work at this for awhile. You come in perhaps with 
fear— afraid how it’s going to work and perhaps not 
everything works very well. But over a period of a 
year or two, you sort of lose that fear and you’re 
willing to try almost anything and I suppose you be- 
come a little more experimental in the course, just 
speaking of that one point.” 

This same teacher commented later! 

<*It helps a lot to have dissent in your class.. ..The 
teacher can challenge the report of the group but 
that’s not as effective as somebody in the audience 
saying ’Well, I’m not sure I agree with you.’ That 
minority opinion is very important.” 

Another teacher, commenting on the effects of his experience 
with the course, stated! 

"I have two comments. One is, I think it’s made me a 
much more flexible teacher. I used to be very authori- 
tarian; kids must be at their desks. I didn’t want 
them moving around because then they couldn’t hear 
me when I was telling them. The second point is that 
I used to tell them everything I wanted them to know, 
or let the book tell them. Both of these things I 
used to value have disappeared and I think much more 
learning is taking place.” 

i 

This same teacher said later on in the discussion that he 
now used much more group work and on some research topics let 
pupils work in pairs. He added! 
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"The peer group pressure is really great. It isn’t 
the teacher pressure any longer. It is ’Come on 
now, we’ve got to get something done— produce.’ 

So they pressure one another and they criticize 
one another. ...And they’re more willing to ask 
questions because if they’re each sitting at their 
little desk working on an exercise, they’re very 
unlikely to ask any questions. But if they are 
in a group they can— they’re more willing to ask 
questions. I think they get more involved, too. 

...They’re squabbling over some interpretation...." 

One teacher who had been reluctant to use group work at 
first reported that: 

"I was dumbfounded when they came back to the rest of 
the class and presented their findings and how well 
the rest of the class assimilated them. This really 
surprised me." 

Several of the teachers who responded to the questionnaire 
on the in-service training program also commented upon the 
effects on them of teaching the course. One, for example, 
said of this same eighth grade course at the end of his first 
year in the in-service program: 

"It has been the finest experience in thirty years of 
teaching. It has been challenging, frustrating, 
frightening, soul shaking, and invigorating." 

Probably most of the teachers found it frustrating and frighten- 
ing at times, particularly during the first year©^ The Center 
finds it encouraging that the courses and the training programs 
seem to provide a professional experience which enables many 
of the teachers to learn much more about inquiry teaching 
strategies and to grow in flexibility of teaching methods. 

This is not to say, that more structured curriculum materials 
might not lead to greater initial growth or even greater long- 
term growth. Such a question needs further research along 
with research on the extent to which both types of programs 
achieve specific goals with different pupils. Nor should the 
comments quoted above be assumed to imply that all teachers 
who felt that they had become flexible were using inquiry 
strategies effectively* Classroom observations would indicate, 
as might be expected, that teachers use inquiry strategies with 
varying degrees of success. Nor should these comments be thought 
to imply that staff members feel that they were successful in 
using the courses to effect change in teaching approaches among 
all teachers* Rather, they know that they failed miserably 
with some of them, who were either unwilling to really try 
new approaches or gave up too easily because of problems to 
begin with or because of the amount of work involved* It is 
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not easy to implement an inquiry curriculum with a teacher 
who says, as one of these teachers did, that he does not like 
to have pupils make any presentations to class because then 
he does not know what to expect. Nor is it easy to persuade 
teachers who have been used to lecturing to make the effort 
needed to change their approaches, if they hold the poiub 
view, as expressed by one teacher, that pupils are either in- 
terested or not interested, and there is nothing you can do 

about it. 



Based upon subjective evaluation, therefore, the staff mem- 
bers hypothesize that certain personality factors related to 
flexibility and openness on one hand or to rigidity . and closed 
structures on the other, are perhaps the most cmcial factor 
in determining the degree to which teachers will either., (.a; 
try out new courses, or (b) really change their teaching be- 
havior and follow a proposed new curriculum. areas 

of research related to this personality factor and. to the typ 
of curriculum materials most useful m changing teaching beha 
for these different types of teaching personalties are suggested 

in chapter five. 



The Year-Long In-Service Trai ning Program 

Three questionnaires were used to evaluate the year-long in- 
service training program which was carried on mostly m small 
groups, using teachers who had taught the courses successfully 
for at least one ydar as the group instructors. Thirty 
principals who had' one or more teachers in the in-service train- 
ing program were asked how well satisfied they were with the 
program# ^3wenty-one said that they were very well satisfied, seven 
that they were satisfied, and one said that it was too early 
to know. One said that he was not satisfied. 



Not all participating teachers returned their questionnaires, 
Since these were passed out in group meetings ai ?d participants 
were asked to return them later, the Center’s staff has no way 
of knowing who did and did not reply. One might assume that 
those who replied were the most satisfied. However, questions 
were included to give the dissatisfied a chancetoraisetheir 
objections, and some did. 2 Seventy-nine per cent of all of the 
teachers beginning the program returned their . questionnaires. 
Several teachers began the program in the spring but dropped 
out either before the year began or early in tne program and 
did not fill out questionnaires. These must be considered 
teachers who either did not like the courses or who, as some 
explained, found the program involved too much work and/or 

time. 

participants were asked to evaluate the total in-service 
training program. Fifty-five per cent found it very useful, 
another 32 per cent useful, for a total of 87 per cent. Only 

2 Four returns too late to be counted were all highly fa- 
vorable to the courses ana the in-service program. 
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two per cent said that it had no value, and another 4 l/2 per 
cent said that it had little value. Unfortunately, another 
3 per cent misinterpreted the question 0 Still another 3 per 
cent failed to answer it* 

Participants were also asked to rate specific aspects of 
the program# The Center* s staff expected and found that parti- 
cipants rated the large group sessions the first spring lower 
than the small group sessions, although 70 per cent found them 
useful or very useful# With such a sizeable group, these large 
group sessions had been conducted in the form of lectures by 
the director of the project. This finding would seem to indi- 
cate that small group sessions conducted by classroom teachers 
are more effective than lecture sessions in large groups, even 
though the teachers may not have such a complete picture of the 
entire project as the large group lecturer# Some of the in- 
structors of the small group sessions believed the finding to 
result from the fact that the large group lectures had all been 
conducted during the spring and that participants could not 
remember them as well# The director of the project believes, 
however, that it is probable that large group lectures discuss- 
ing the rationale of the program are unlikely to prove as help- 
ful as a discussion of the rationale in terms of the specific 
course which participants are to teach. 

Data on the other ratings are found in table two in Appen- 
dix 10 #3 The small group discussions were rated very useful or 
useful by over 8? per cent of the participants on each of the 
aspects of the program# It should be pointed out# however, 
that groups varied considerably on these questions# In four 
of the groups all of the ratings for the small group session 
were either very useful or useful on each aspect of the pro- 
gram# In one group four of the six aspects were rated very 
useful by 100 per cent of the group# On the other hand, in 
one group those replying very useful or useful dropped as low 
as 56 per cent on two aspects of the program and as low as 79 
per cent on two more u In this group the small group sessions 
were rated lowest on helping teachers learn how to use speci- 
fic teaching procedures and helping them to learn how to develop 
materials on their own* Whether or not the reactions of parti- 
cipants to the course materials (the tenth grade course) affected 
adversely their reactions to the value of the small groups, or 
whether the reactions to the small group sessions affected their 
reactions to the course is not cl ear r The leader of the group 
stated in his evaluation that U 1 think some are reluctant to 
change their teaching methods.” Moreover, one participant in 
this group rated the total in-service training program only 
moderately useful and commented, !, This is very muoh dependent 
on the group a teacher is a part of— especially the openness 
of the group# Our group was not very open#” Another rated 
the total program “useless in some aspects because the group 
(with a few except ions) has had very few original ideas# Many 

%ata on other aspects of evaluation are found in Appendix 
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of them do not understand the rationale behind the project, *' 

The first comment came from a teacher who said he would not 
like to teach this course again but would like to teach other 
courses in the Center's curriculum. The second comment came 
from a teacher who said he wanted to teach the course again 
and liked it. 

Staff members also wondered whether perhaps the length of 
each session in the in-service program might be shortened, since 
three hours seemed a long time. Moreover, they wondered if 
fewer sessions might prove about as useful. Participants' re- 
actions were sought not so much to find out if a change would 
actually prove more effective but to find out whether or not 
the participants felt that the sessions had been too long or 
too many in terms of what had been done. Eighty per cent of 
the respondents said that the length of each session was satis- 
factory; seventeen per cent felt that they might be shortened 
somewhat. Ninety per cent felt that the number of sessions was 
satisfactory; the others felt that one or two fewer might have 
done as well. Several of the instructors for the groups felt 
that fewer sessions might have been used toward the end of the 
program. 

Staff members were also interested in the reaction of the 
instructors of the small groups to this experience. Everyone 
said that the experience had been good and stimulating and had 
promoted his or her professional growth© A number said that 
they felt they had learned as much as the participants because 
of the work they had to do to prepare for the group. One noted 
that listening to what some of the teachers did made him more 
conscious of his own teaching and relating what he did to 
specific goals. Most of these group instructors wished to re- 
peat the experience, although some said it took too much time 
given their other responsibilities or that they would repeat 
it only if it did not involve so much travel time from their 
own school district. Several also said, in writing or orally, 
that they wished they could have released time from their own 
teaching position to go out to visit the classrooms of parti- 
cipants in their groups. They felt that this kind of visita- 
tion had been one of the most effective parts of the Center's 
early efforts at implementation, and thus would like to see 
it included in the new program. 

Two questions on the survey provided data on how easy 
teachers felt it would be to use the materials without help. 

One question asked; "Do you think you could have adequately 
taught the project units without the 1967 spring sessions?" 
Fifty-eight per cent said no. A much larger number, eighty 
per cent replied no to the question. "Do you think you could 
have adequately taught the project units without the extensive 
in-service training program carried on throughout the year?” 

One teacher who I. felt that he; could have done so said that 
his recent college training had prepared him to do so. Some 
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also replied that they could have taught the course but not 
nearly so well# Again, responses varied somewhat by course# 

All of the kindergarten teachers, for example, felt that they 
needed both the spring and year-long sessions# This data does 
not mean that the courses cannot be used without some kind of 
in-service training* However, it does imply that some such 
training would be very wise, whether carried on within the 
system or in a more extensive program such as the one used in 
this instance# 

It is difficult to assess the comparative success of dif- 
ferent groups or courses on the basis of this evaluation, even 
though the findings in total give the Center some confidence 
that the general approach to in-service training and implement- 
ing a new curriculum seems to offer enough potential to experi- 
ment with in slightly modified forms# A revised form of this 
program is being used for the year 1968-1969* Suggestions 
for further research related to such a program are found in 
chapter five# 

Although a high percentage of the participants in the pro- 
gram had indicated that the program was useful or very useful 
in providing them with knowledge about the project's rationale, 
the staff was interested in finding out whether or not they 
understood the rationale, and whether they accepted it and 
would at least expect to apply the techniques used in it to 
any other course which they taught. The questionnaire included 
two questions on "Why do you believe that the Project Social 
Studies Curriculum was developed?" and "In what ways do you 
believe that the Project Social Studies Curriculum is different 
from your existing curriculum?" Most replies seemed to indi- 
cate that the participants had some understanding of the Cen- 
ter's goals# 

Participants were also asked: "If you were to teach again 

the course which you taught before- using the Project Social 
Studies course, do you think you would teach it any differently? 
If so, how?" Eighty-one per cent of all the participants replied 
that they would teach the old course differently# Only 7 per 
cent responded with a no# However, 10 per cent of the partici- 
pants misunderstood the question or said that it did not apply 
because they were first-year teachers or teaching at a new level 
for the first time# Two per cent did not respond at all to the 
question# Those ways mentioned by at least ten per cent of the 
participants as ways they would change old courses can b© grouped 
as follows# ( It should be noted that these are the points salient 
enough to be mentioned in a free-2»espcnse situation#) About one- 
third said that they would use more of an inquiry approach. Eleven 
per cent said they would use more student participation and try 
to involve pupils more in the work. TWenty-eight per cent said 
they would use more varied materials# Fifteen per cent said 
they would try to place more emphasis upon developing concepts 
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and generalizations, and ten per cent said they would place 
more emphasis upon developing skills. Some of those replying 
said that they had already been using much the same approach 
as that used in the Center’s curriculum materials and so would 
not change much. 

These responses of participants, however, must not be 
accepted at face value. Most of the instructors of the small 
groups felt that some of the participants did not really under- 
stand the materials and approaches as well as they should and 
that some were probably not making very good use of them. 

Participants were also asked: 'Would you like to teach 

PSS courses next year? Why?” Responses for individual courses 
have been analyzed earlier in this chapter. Taken as a group, 
eighty- five per cent of all respondents replied "yes, "and eight 
per cent "nc f ," Four per cent said that they would with some 
modifications, while three per cent said they were not sure yet. 

Curriculum Implementation at Chelmsford and Bellevue 

The social studies consultant at Chelmsford asked the 3^ 
primary grade teachers using single units from the Center’s 
Curriculum during the second half of the year to answer a ques- 
tionnaire. The results of this study are found in Appendix 4 
on pp. 365-375* Grouping all of the teachers together hides 
much relevant data. For example^ only one of the 3^ teachers 
was teaching a unit from the fourth grade course which is the 
course which first gives major attention to economics. To 
group her responses with those of the other 33 teachers on 
how well the concepts from economics are taught obscures the 
effectiveness of the program as a whole or of the fourth grade 
course in particular. Moreover, an interesting analysis can 
result by looking at teachers’ responses to the questions re- 
lated to which groups of pupils the material was effective 
with by grade level. 

Several points should be kept in mind in examining the 
data from this study. First, each of the courses from which 
single units were taken provide for the cumulative development 
of concepts from one unit to the next within the same course. 
Therefore, the total course should prove much more effective 
in teaching the concepts than any single unit. Moreover, teach- 
ing one of the last units in a course, as some of these teachers 
did, meant that they were working under handicaps in the sense 
that they had not laid the foundations for these units in earlier 
units. 

Another difficulty in interpreting results arises from the 
wording of some of the questions. When the social studies con- 
sultant discussed the questionnaire results with the teachers, 
they felt that the responses to 2.12 and 2.13 were misleading. . 
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They believed that the units had been more effective than pre- 
vious courses with underachievers. However, when forced to 
make a choice of the one group with which the program had been 
least effective, a majority had indicated underachievers because 
they had learned less. Perhaps a questionnaire study of this 
kind might be revised to state questions in terms of the effec- 
tiveness of the program with each group of students as compared 
with the effectiveness of the program they were teaching earlier. 
For example, it might be more helpful to know how effective 
teachers feel a unit is with boys as compared to the previous 
program, how effective it is with girls as compared to the 
previous program, and how effective it is with each of the 
general ability levels as compared to the previous program. 

The teachers felt that the same kinds of reservations should 
be made in interpreting questions 2.14 and 2.15» 

Some of the findings of this questionnaire study are inter- 
esting when compared to those of the study on the in-service 
training program in Minnesota. When teachers from grades K-4 
are grouped together fifteen per cent of the teachers in each 
of the programs felt that they could teach the course effec- 
tively on the basis of their own background and experiences. 

The percentage of all teachers (80 per cent) in Minnesota who 
felt that they could not have taught the course without in-’ 
service training was much larger than the per cent (24 per cent) 
of Chelmsford teachers who felt that an in-service training 
program would have enabled them to handle the single unit much 
more effectively. This difference may be due to the abilities 
of the teachers involved but more probably arises from one or 
more of three other factors. (1) The Chelmsford teachers were 
teaching only a single unit rather than an entire course which 
would be likely to prove harder to do, (2) The Chelmsford 
social studies consultant had prepared kits of materials for 
teachers to use with each unit, whereas the teachers in the 
Minnesota in-service program asked their schools to order 
materials but had to do much of the task of assembling mater- 
ials themselves. (3) Teachers who had an in-service training 
program in which they worked on the entire course may have been 
more aware either of what they would not have understood with- 
out this help or of the kinds of benefits which might accrue 
from this interchange of ideas among themselves and with a 
teacher who had used the materials# The Center °s staff believes 
that the second possibility is of great importance and that the 
third may also be important in explaining the difference. An 
analysis of individual replies^ for example, suggests that some 
teachers did not really understand the rationale of the curri- 
culum or the meaning of inquiry teaching. It is interesting to 
note, moreover, that 45 per cent of the teachers considered the 
program teacher-centered but that 93 per cent felt it fostered 
inquiry. The meaning of both terms may have been unclear to 
many teacher’s. The Center’s staff also wonders whether those 
ranking teacher-to-student (lecture-demonstration) second high 
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on the list would have done so if they had handled some of the 
activities in the way in which they were intended or had under- 
stood how reading or telling stories might be related to an 
overall inquiry process. Some of the inconsistency in reactions 
may have resulted from the wording of statements which may mean 
quite different things to different teachers. However, any 
failure of teachers to understand the meaning of inquiry teach- 
ing as the result of teaching one unit without an extensive in- 
service training program is not surprising, considering the re- 
actions of teachers who had much longer in-service and summer 
programs and taught the materials for a much longer time. A 
number of these admitted later that it took them some time 
working with materials before the term "inquiry strategy" came 
to mean much to them. 

It should be pointed out that in spite of the number of 
Chelmsford teachers who thought they did not need an in-service 
training program, seventy-eight per cent did say that they had 
to do much background reading to teach the units successfully. 
This would bear out the reactions of Minnesota teachers and 
would suggest that any new curriculum using multimedia and new 
course content will require considerable effort and a willing- 
ness to make such effort on the part of teachers. 

The questionnaire data on overall judgments of the program 
are also of interest, both as they relate to the curricular 
materials and as they indicate the possibilities of using this 
kind of approach to introduce a new curriculum into a school 
system. About the same percentage of Chelmsford teachers (87 
per cent) considered the unit they taught more effective than 
the previous course as said in the year-long in-service education 
program in Minnesota (85 per cent) that they would like to teach 
the Center’s course again. An even larger per cent (97 per cent) 
of the Chelmsford teachers recommended that the school system 
adopt the program as a field-test program. This is about the 
same as the percentage of Minnesota teachers in grades one 
through three (93 per cent) who wished to teach the courses 
again. Minor differences in percentage mean little since both 
studies are based on small numbers. Actually, only two teachers 
in either place did not wish to use the program another year# 

The sooial studies consultant at Chelmsford also taped 
interviews which he held with children who had studied each of 
the units. Pupils indicated more interest in studying peoples 
of other countries than in studying their own communities. 

They indicated that they liked using all of these different 
books and pictorial materials rather than one textbook. 

The Bellevue public schools have not provided the Center 
with any evaluation material of this type. However, the social 
studies consultant has written that after some initial problems 
arising from attempting to start too many courses too soon with 
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too many teachers, the schools have liked the program and wish 
to continue it. Moreover, they are developing a workshop to 
expand the program to the fourth and ninth grades for the coming 
year. Bellevue’s evaluation of the program, is not completed. 

Obviously, this evaluation data is subjective, and other 
kinds of research are needed on curriculum implementation. 

Some areas of research are suggested in chapter five, which 
also includes the Center’s suggestions for factors to oonsider 
in implementing its sources. Although the big task of dis- 
seminating information and implementing the curriculum lies 
ahead, the data gained from these earlier studies should prove 
helpful both in designing research studies and in developing 
more effective programs to induce curricular change. 

Conclusions 



Although chapter five analyzes the staff’s conclusions in 
more detail and identifies a number of areas of needed research, 
it should be noted here that the Center’s staff members are 
heartened by the early reactions to the curriculum materials 
and the early findings of evaluation studies. They believe 
that the materials can be improved in the light of further try- 
out, and they still wish to gather much data to test some of 
the hypotheses upon which they have operated in building this 
curricular design. Moreover, the staff believes that they have 
identified some factors which are important in curriculum im- 
plementation, at least of this curriculum, as well as research 
that is needed on implementation and the relationship between 
teacher personality structures and acceptance of different 
types of curriculum materials. Chapter five analyzes the staff’s 
conclusions on these matters as it deals with the accomplish- 
ments and limitations of the Minnesota project and needed re- 
search. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



What Has Been Accomplished 

The Minnesota Curriculum Development Project has accom- 
plished a number of tasks during its slightly over five years 
of existence. First, the Center has developed a new K-12 curri- 
cular framework. This framework has been designed to provide 
for the sequential development of concepts, generalizations, 
skills, and attitudinal behaviors both within one course and 
throughout the entire K-12 program. The program draws upon 
all of the social sciences and weaves together both disciplinary 
and interdisciplinary courses in a curricular design to pro- 
vide balance among the different fields and achieve goals which 
the staff identified as important for a program focused upon 
citizenship education. The curriculum provides for increased 
emphasis upon the behavioral sciences and the non-western world. 

In the process of developing this curriculum, the staff 
examined the different social sciences to try to identify pos- 
sible structures of knowledge in the different fields and points 
of convergence and divergence among them. It identified impor- 
tant concepts and generalizations in the different social 
sciences and used those which seemed most important for each 
field or which were important in a number of fields as threads 
in the curriculum. The anthropological concept of culture has 
been used as the basic concept which helps tie together all 
courses in the curriculum. 

Second, as preparation for developing the curricular frame- 
work, the Center developed a series of background papers which 
have proved useful to those interested in understanding or using 
the curriculum. The set includes a paper on each of the social 
science disciplines, two papers which look at the social sciences 
as a whole, each from a different angle, one paper on ‘’Concepts, 
Generalizations and Theories," one on "Learning Principles and 
Social Studies Curriculum Development,” one on “The Role of 
Social Studies in Developing Values,” and one on “Skills Objec- 
tives.” The Center has also provided an analysis of its rationale 
for the curricular design in this final report. This analysis 
will be made available later as one of the Center’s background 
papers on the project. 

Third, the Center has developed extensive resource units 
and an overall teacher’s guide for each course. The resource 
units provide extensive and varied teaching procedures so that 
teachers may adapt the units to different classes and to pupils 
of varied abilities and interests. Criteria to use in making 
such adaptations are suggested in the guides. 

Fourth, the Center has developed sample pupil materials 
for some of the courses where other materials are not available, 
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Some of these materials have been appended to resource units 
and some have been assembled separately*. 

Fifth, the Center has tried out its curriculum materials 
in local schools, obtained written and oral feedback from teachers, 
and has incorporated their suggestions in revised editions of 
the materials* 

Sixth, the Center has obtained the services of the Minne-. 
sota National Laboratory and a graduate student at the University 
of Minnesota to conduct two more elaborate evaluation studies 
of the seventh grade course and of the primary grade materials. 
Those making the studies developed evaluation devices and tech- 
niques to use with these specific courses* 

Seventh, preliminary work has been done in developing evalua- 
tion instruments for the eighth grade course* Revisions are in 
progress and will be used next year by a graduate student in a 
controlled research study on that course* 

Eighth, the Center has tried out different approaches for 
curriculum implementation. With the original teachers who 
tried out the materials, the Center used a summer workshop pro- 
gram supplemented by classroom visitations and periodic meetings 
during the following year* The Center developed, a different 
format for other teachers in the local area to find out if 
teachers who had attended the summer workshops and taught the. 
courses successfully for at least a year could be used to train 
other teachers in a year-long program when these new teachers 
first began to use the courses. A questionnaire study has been 
conducted to obtain reactions of the participants, their school 
principals, and the instructors of this in-service program at 
each grade level* This questionnaire has also been used to 
obtain additional teacher evaluation of the courses* 

The Center has also worked with two different school systems 
in other parts of the country to obtain preliminary indications 
as to how well the curriculum can be implemented at some dis^ 
tance from the Center with little or almost no help from the 
Center 8 s staff. These two school systems have used different 
approaches to working with teachers. Their experiences have 
provided staff members with some ideas about needed steps for 
further curriculum implementation in schools as well as about 
needed research on curriculum implementation. 

Finally, the Center has provided in this report a descrip- 
tion or case study of how a social studies curriculum center, 
using an interdisciplinary staff, has worked through the various 
tasks confronting curriculum developers. This description iden- 
tifies the kinds of problems which staff members face if they 
decide to develop a curricular pattern which differs greatly 
from the old one and to implement such a curriculum in the 
public schools. 
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Limitations of the Project 



The Center has been unable to accomplish all that it set 
out to do, and staff members recognize other limitations in 
the project# The Center was planned originally to develop a 
K-14 program# It was not to prepare resource units and guides 
for the junior college, but it was to make suggestions to social 
science departments at that level about the kinds of courses 
which might appropriately follow the K-12 sequence# This goal 
was set up at the time that the state of Minnesota was consider- 
ing the establishment of a number of junior colleges# However, 
these have not been established as parts of existing community 
school systems, as were others in the state# Suggestions for 
junior college courses seem of little relevance unless large 
numbers of students have come through the new kind of program 
rather than a more traditional one# Therefore, given limitations 
upon staff time and money, the staff has not identified courses 
in grades 13-14 s although several staff members have made some 
suggestions in their fields. After the program has been in opera- 
tion longer, the Center may prepare a list of suggestions# 

The staff was unable to find time to revise all of the 
materials before the second year of tryout in the public schools. 
This means that it does not yet have teacher feedback on all of 
the revised materials submitted to the Office of Education# 

Such teacher reactions will be obtained in the future# 

Moreover, three of the units have not been taught at all 
in the public schools# The twelfth grade unit on race conflict 
was completed too late to be tried out, although teachers were 
briefed earlier on some of the main approaches to be used and 
tried out some of these approaches before the unit was written# 

Two other units, that on the Middle East at the junior high 
level and that on Completion of National Expansion at the sixth 
grade level come at the end of courses and have not been taught 
by the public school teachers# Since their courses were designed 
to build upon earlier courses, teachers found that they had to 
spend longer on the earlier units than will be needed once 
pupils have had the earlier training# The unit on national 
expansion has been taught by a staff writer at the seventh 
grade level rather than in the sixth grade where it is placed 
in this curriculum, and the materials have been adjusted for 
the lower grade level# 

The Center was faced with such an overwhelming task in 
developing materials for teachers for grades K-12, that it has 
not prepared as many materials for pupils as it would like, 
given the very different curricular framework which it developed# 
Its original goal was to develop only a few sample materials# 

This it has accomplished# Indeed, it has developed rather exten- 
sive materials at some levels. However, many of these materials 
are in the form of adapted readings which cannot be placed in 
the public domain. Many others were either developed before 
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the project began or have been developed by staff members work- 
ing on their own time in the summer in order to provide addi- 
tional materials for courses. Permission has been given the 
Center to use these materials for only a limited period of time. 

Additional reading materials would make the task of the 
teacher easier at some 2evels, even though the courses can 
be taught successfully with those already available from other 
publishers or those developed specifically for this curriculum. 
At the eighth grade level, one of the staff member i spent much 
of her own time developing reading materials at three differ- 
ent reading levels. It would be helpful to do this at other 
grade levels, also. Moreover, it would save time for teachers 
and be more effective if some of the pictures recommended for 
class study in the elementary school courses could be made into 
sets of slides by an audio-visual production company. 

Some time might have been saved at the beginning of the 
project if the investigators had not decided to begin their 
analysis of the social sciences with a field in which much work 
had been done by others rather than with a field in which one 
of the staff members had given a great deal of previous thought* 
to the kinds of questions which staff members asked about the 
disciplines. A center should probably pay more attention to 
personnel strengths than to available materials in beginning 
the task of looking at the social science disciplines. 

On the other hand, perhaps more time should have been spent 
by the serial scientists in examining their fields. The back- 
ground papers on the disciplines show differing degrees of care- 
ful thought and organization, and the conceptual frameworks 
vary in quality. However, given the task before it and the 
limitations of time and money, the staff did not believe that 
it could spend over a year in its preliminary stages of work. 

As curriculum materials are revised further, some of the limi- 
tations can be overcome; however, the original work was so 
basic to the later development of resource units that changes 
will entail considerable work. On the other hand, the staff 0 s 
decision to produce a less tightly-structured set of curriculum 
materials than those suggested by many centers makes revisions 
easier. The staff has never thought of its list of concepts 
and generalizations as a final list; it has tried to make pro- 
vision for change in materials. The Center was trying to develop 
a model to illustrate how continuity and sequence of concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudes can be developed within 
a K-12 curriculum and the tasks which must be undertaken to do 
such a job. 

Although the curriculum materials certainly illustrate this 
emphasis upon continuity and sequence, the sequence might have 
been developed even more consistently if only a few staff mem- 
bers had worked cooperatively on one course at a time, beginning 
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with the kindergarten level and gradually progressing through 
the grades or if these few staff writers had prepared all of 
the materials themselves# However, such an approach would 
also have had limitations# The project was not funded for 
the length of time needed to handle curriculum development 
a year at a time. Different staff members were specialists 
at different levels and could use their talents to better 
effect at those levels #. In addition, the Center felt that 
it would lose a number of advantages which would accrue by 
adding staff writers during the summer from among creative 
and successful classroom teachers# The director believes 
that the gains from such an approach have outweighed the dis- 
advantages. 

The disadvantages of the approach used have been offset 
in part by the fact that the director has made some final re- 
visions on every unit in the curriculum to try to ensure greater 
continuity and sequence# The units still differ in quality, 
as would be expected in any curriculum project# With more 
time the director and some of the other original investigators 
could have made more revisions# This task, however, must be 
carried out in the future# 

The Center lacked staff and money to do as much in-service 
work with teachers using its materials as was desirable# Staff 
members visited classes and held all-day sessions with teachers 
during the first year of implementation at each level. This 
experience led staff members to conclude that this kind of con- 
tact is extremely helpful in curriculum implementation and that 
more contacts of this kind should be provided# They could 
probably have made much greater impact upon teaching perform- 
ance if they had been able to continue their classroom visits 
beyond the initial year at each grade level# Although they 
were able to hold some additional sessions with teachers at 
some grade levels, more should have been held# 

The Center has been unable, given the time and money avail- 
able, to develop the many instruments which were needed to 
evaluate all of the courses which it has developed# Nor has 
it had the money and staff to conduct its own controlled re- 
search projects either of the courses or of the degree to which 
teachers using the curriculum materials have actually modified 
their teaching strategies and techniques# However, the original 
proposal did not call for evaluation of materials other than 
subjective feedback from teachers except at several levels. 

Both the teachers’ reactions and the more carefully designed 
evaluation of some courses by others have been reported in chap- 
ter four# The original investigators knew that the funds were 
too limited for full-scale evaluation and also considered the 
developmental period only an initial phase. Nevertheless, 
staff members wish that they had been able to conduct more studies 
such as those presented in the appendix in order to obtain addi- 
tional feedback to help in the revision process# 
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One problem faced by this Center * and probably by most 
centers which operate over a period of time, arises from trends 
in the academic community at universities. It is hard to keep 
a curriculum team together in this day of staff shortages and 
competition for staff members and when research grants are 
more easily obtained than in the past. One of the original 
investigators spent one of the first four years abroad and 
then left to take a new position. Three other staff members 
have spent a year teaching or studying in other countries. 

Several of the staff writers have left to take other positions. 
Long-term projects are difficult to undertake under such condi- 

OJ.UUD* 

Many of the limitations seen by staff members can be traced 
very directly to two problems: lack of funds and lack of time 

for developing a program which became monumental once the staff 
decided to develop a drastically modified curricular framework. 

The first limitation has been the more important. The original 
investigators realized that the funds available, which were 
limited and not open to negotiation at the time it made its 
application, would not be enough to accomplish the task they 
set for themselves unless staff members contributed much of 
their own time. This many have done. Some have worked with- 
out pay but have been given an added research assistant* Some 
have worked without pay with no reduction in their University 
load. Some have been paid during the major part of the year 
but have worked without pay during some summer months. Graduate 
students have at times prepared materials without remuneration. 
When the Center’s funds became too low during the last year 
of the project, the director paid several typists for a time 
and purchased many of the books needed to complete the program. 

The University of Minnesota, too, provided additional funds to 
keep the Center operating during the last year. The problem 
becomes obvious when one realizes that the Center’s original 
grant from the Federal government was for $221,140. This 
amount was supplemented later by a special summer grant of 
$44,287 to bring staff members from small midwest colleges 
and universities to the campus to help prepare materials. 

This total grant of $265,427 had to be spread over the develop- 
ment of a new curricular framework and curriculum materials for 
thirteen grade levels. 

The lack of funds has had a number of consequences. The 
Center has not had an administrative assistant to handle de- 
tails. It has not had an evaluation expert or research specialist 
on the staff. It has not been able to obtain help from as many 
consultants as would have been desirable. It could not provide 
sets of pupil materials to schools free of cost to them. It 
could not engage in all of the implementation and evaluation 
efforts which were desirable. Moreover, it could do little 
about the task of disseminating information about the curri- 
culum. True, implementation and dissemination were not an 
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important part of the curriculum development phase, and some 
things have been accomplished* However, in-service training 
programs have had to be limited. Given the number of social 
studies teachers in the state of Minnesota, for example, only 
a small percentage have been reached. Many undoubtedly remain 
ignorant of the project despite sessions at meetings of pro- 
fessional organizations and articles in state professional 
journals. The Center could not even answer the thousands of 
letters which poured in. Money for stamps and office help 
was not enough to mail out form letters during the last years 
of the project, let alone answer special requests for informa- 
tion which needed individual replies or send out free materials 
to institutes or others requesting them. Staff members were so 
busy developing materials that they could not take the time to 
fill more than a few of the speaking engagements requested or 
talk to more than a few of the people who wished to visit the 
Center's headquarters to discuss its work. Given its task, 
the Center has operated on a shoestring. Staff members would 
never undertake such a task again with so few funds, even though 
they still believe that K-12 curriculum planning is important. 

Next Steps and Needed Research 

Obviously, two major tasks face the Curriculum Center at 
this time. First, there is a formidable task of disseminating 
information about the curriculum and helping those who vdsh to 
use it. Second, there is a need for much more evaluation of 
both the curriculum materials themselves and of ways of imple- 
menting new curricula in the schools. 

Recommendations on Use of the Center's Materials 

Although staff members believe that the Center's curricu- 
lum materials need much more evaluation, their tentative con- 
clusions are that the materials are proving effective in achiev- 
ing goals, even though they are uneven in quality and some need 
further modification. Staff members do not believe that this 
program offers the only possible curricular model to achieve 
these goals, but they do consider it promising enough to warrant 
further implementation in schools. Staff members also believe 
that even though more research is needed on approaches to im- 
plementation, they can make some recommendations on the basis 
of present findings. 

First, considerable preparation is needed before teachers 
begin teaching the materials so that they will have needed 
pupil materials readily available. The Chelmsford pattern of 
providing kits for elementary teachers seems a wise one. At 
the secondary level, it is important that books be ordered far 
enough ahead of time so that they are in the schools when they 
are needed. Since the program uses many published materials, 
teachers need to check their own library facilities before 
orders are placed. . 



Second, some kind of introductory program should be con- 
ducted with teachers before they begin teaching the materials. 
This program may consist of only a few sessions, but in this 
case some follow-up work is needed. The Center believes that 
visits by a staff consultant or periodic grade level meetings 
or a combination of both the two are very useful in providing 
teachers with specific help, giving them an understanding of 
the rationale of the program and inquiry teaching, and build- 
ing morale in a situation which is bound to present teachers 
with certain difficulties at first. 

Third, if the Center’s staff had to choose between a five- 
week summer session program with no follow-up work with teachers 
and an in-service training program with a few introductory ses- 
sions and then periodic meetings throughout the year, it would 
probably choose the second approach. The most useful pattern 
discerned so far combines a summer program, classroom visits, 
and periodic meetings of all of those teaching at one level. 
However, the summer program does not seem to be essential. 
Moreover, this kind of introductory program does not seem to 
have the same impact upon teachers as do sessions which are 
held while teachers are actually using the materials. 

Fourth, in-service training sessions should not be based 
upon lectures. Rather, they should revolve around group dis- 
cussions of materials. A few guest lecturers might be used at 
times, but teachers should have ample opportunity to discuss 
matters with them afterwards. Even the social science part 
of any summer workshop should be oriented toward discussion 
rather than lectures. One of the most productive types of 
session is that in which the consultant, field representative 
of the Center, or classroom teacher teaches a lesson to the 
teachers using the inquiry approach. Video tapes of classes 
using the materials should prove helpful when they become 
available in another year. The director of this Center will 
be on leave during the coming year to produce such tapes. 

Fifth, consultants should not become discouraged if it 
takes time for teachers to grasp the rationale of the curri- 
culum, . to really understand an inquiry strategy, or to be 
able to use inquiry techniques effectively. The Center’s find- 
ings indicate that teachers need to work with the materials 
for a period of time before they really understand these ideas. 

The impact upon teaching behavior may be slow at first but seems 
to accelerate with all but those who reject any effort at chang- 
ing their approach to teaching. Consultants need to encourage 
teachers by pointing out that others have had similar difficulties 
at first but have found it much easier to teach the materials 
after some experience with them. They are usually much more 
enthusiastic the second year, when much of the hard spadework 
has been done in collecting materials and becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with them and with the resource units. 
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Sixth, the problem facing a school system is much differ- 
ent than that facing the Center which had the task of develop- 
ing and trying out a new curriculum in a limited period of time* 
Therefore, it would be wise to introduce the materials into a . 
school system a little at a time# Two approaches seem promising* 
In one, a system begins by introducing the materials into all 
classes in a school in the primary grades, the seventh grade, 
or both. This reduces the cost per teacher of any in-service 
training program since a number of teachers are involved at any 
one level. Moreover, it makes the job of the social studies 
consultant far easier* The second approach is to use volunteers 
to teach selected units or even complete courses at a number of 
grade levels* Once these teachers have taught the courses, they 
can be used to help other teachers use them* If these volun- 
teers are leaders among staff members and can be given enough 
help from a consultant in the school system to enable them to 
have a successful and rewarding experience, their enthusiasm 
is likely to prove contagious and to encourage others to try 
the new courses* Unless the consultant has considerable time 
available or unless such volunteers are outstanding classroom 
teachers, it is probably wise to concentrate upon only a few 
courses at a time even with volunteers o This approach has 
the major advantage that no teacher is forced into a new pro- 
gram, at least at first. The more hesitant teachers can watch 
what happens with other teachers who are likely to be more en- 
thusiastic because they are volunteers. Moreover, the school 
has an opportunity to assess the suitability of the program 
for their own system before investing the money needed for 
widespread adoption of new courses. 

Needed Research 



The Center’s staff members perceive two broad areas of 
needed research related to the work done so far* First, there 
is a need to evaluate more carefully the curriculum materials. 
Second, there is a need to study different approaches to curri- 
culum implementation and factors influencing the success of 
efforts to introduce a new curriculum into the schools. 

Various kinds of research are needed on the curriculum 
materials themselves. There is a need for controlled research 
projects on the effectiveness of each course in achieving the 
stated goals as well as the effectiveness of these courses as 
compared to some of the other new courses designed to achieve 
similar goals. These studies should evaluate the curriculum 
materials in terms of their effects upon pupils 0 attitudes . 
and upon skill development as well as upon cognitive learning. 

Other research is needed to find out more about the kinds 
of sub-designs within courses which are most productive in 
achieving goals. For example, we need to find out much more 
about the effects of inquiry strategies upon learning with 
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different groups of pupils and about useful sub-designs related 
to teaching processes within one course# At one point, before 
leaving to take a new position, one of the doctoral candidates 
working with the project planned a controlled research study 
using randomized classes to test the comparative effectiveness 
of three different degrees of emphasis upon inquiry within one 
course# One course would have used a basic expository strategy, 
another would have used an inquiry strategy most of the time, 
and the third would have used teaching strategies representing 
a compromise between the other two. All three courses would 
have been designed to teach the same concepts and generaliza- 
tions, using the same topics for study# 

It would also be useful to develop two or three different 
sub-designs for a course with similar goals and content, each 
representing a different combination of unit organizations. 

One could compare pupil interest, cognitive learning, and skill 
development in economies or sociology courses designed to achieve 
the same goals but using (a) units which are organized around 
a problems-approach, (b) units organized according to a logical 
approach, and (c) a combination of units of both types. 

A number of other topics for research related to the mater- 
ials have been suggested in earlier chapters. One of the most 
intriguing at the present time is that related to comparative 
approaches to affect attitudes toward minority group members 
and the self-image of minority group members. Research needs 
to be conducted both within one grade level, to compare histori- 
cal and sociological approaches, and over time to find out 
whether or not a sequential program using a combination of 
different approaches has more of an impact upon attitudes than 
a sequential program using only one approach. 

A number of other hypotheses mentioned in earlier chapters 
need testing. Does the inclusion of content related to pupils’ 
immediate needs have any effect upon emotional adjustment? Does 
the opportunity to examine their own value judgments in discus- 
sions with other students have any effect upon attitudes and 
the consistency of value patterns? To what degree do materials 
designed to develop a scepticism of panaceas or of single-factor 
causation prove effective in developing these attitudes as 
measured by how pupils perceive new problems, perhaps personal 
problems or those faced by a school? Chapter one suggested 
some of the kinds of research needed on grade placement at the 
primary level and of materials on political affairs. Other 
questions also arise as one looks at this curriculum. For 
example, will some of these courses or the total program have 
more of an effect upon pupils® attitudes toward civil liberties 
than more traditional programs? How will pupils structure con- 
cepts in the social sciences after they have completed the pro- 
gram or any course within the program? To what extent, for 
example, will they relate concepts within the field of economics 
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as economists might even if the course is organized in part 
around problem-centered units? 

Finally, the Center needs to find out more eventually 
about the long-term, cumulative effects of a sequential pro- 
gram on the development of concepts, skills, and attitudes* 

To what extent does such a program encourage transfer of con- 
cepts and skills to new situations? To what extent are pupils 
able to apply the large number of concepts and generalizations 
taught in this program by the time they complete their high 
school careers? To what extent does a program which frequently 
attempts to have pupils relate content in new courses to what 
has been learned earlier promote retention of singular proposi- 
tions about topics studied in previous courses, as well as 
retention of transferable concepts and generalizations? To 
what extent has the attempt to build in experiences which force 
pupils to limit or revise earlier generalization been effective 
in developing a scepticism of the finality of knowledge and an 
openness to new ideas? Does the repetition of skills, concepts, 
and generalizations through new content have a different effect 
upon interest in the social studies than a program which is 
designed to provide cyclical repetition of some of the same 
content areas? To what extent does a program which gives pupils 
many opportunities to use previously-learned concepts and skills 
in making sense out of new data affect their attitudes toward 
the usefulness of the social sciences or of the social studies 
courses which they have studied? 

The second general area of needed research relates to the 
effects of the use of new curricular materials upon teacher 
competence, the comparative effectiveness of different approaches 
to curriculum implementation, and factors influencing acceptance 
of or resistance to curricular change in the public schools. 
Rather than depending, for example, upon teachers 9 own percep- 
tions of how curriculum materials or in-service training pro- 
grams have affected their teaching behavior, the Center would 
like to conduct research based upon, either classroom observa- 
tions or analysis of video tapes or tape recordings to find out 
how well teachers apply the recommended strategies suggested 
inr.the curriculum materials and the degree to which use of 
these materials brings about changes in the teachers 9 teaching 
strategies. 

Further research is needed on the comparative effective- 
ness of different kinds of workshops or in-service training 
programs for both increasing teachers 9 ability to use new 
curriculum materials and their attitudes toward the new mater- 
ials. The Center has tried out a new approach for in-service 
training using those who have taught the courses earlier to 
help other teachers use the materials. Research is needed to 
find out: (a) if all courses lend themselves equally well to 

this kind of in-service training program, and (b) the qualities 
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which make for effective group instructors of such courses. 

It may well prove that some teachers who are highly successful 
in their own elementary or secondary classroom may not prove ^ 
effective in this kind of teaching role* If so, what qualities 
are needed for such a role? It may also prove that the class- 
room teacher is more effective than the college instructor who 
is not actually teaching the course at the time. It may 
be found that some of the courses at the secondary level draw 
upon so many social sciences and represent such a break with 
traditional courses, that they can be implemented better using 
Center personnel than classroom teachers, while classroom teachers 
may be more or equally effective in helping introduce other 
courses. Certainly, much research is still needed in spite 
of the overall favorable reactions to this type of in-service 
training program. 

Members of the Center’s staff who have worked with teachers 
at different grade levels and have visited the classrooms of 
these teachers have been impressed by the fact that teachers 
at different levels were very unlike in their willingness to 
try new teaching strategies or teach new content. Such differ- 
ences in openness to change would be expected among any group 
of teachers, but staff members were surprised to find so much 
difference between so many teachers of one grade level as com- 
pared to those at another. This difference may be due to dif- 
ferences in quality of the curriculum materials. Frequently, 
however, the same staff members were involved, in developing 
materials at the different levels for which they noted such 
different teacher reactions to change. Some possible reasons 
for these differences have been explored in chapter four. It 
would be useful to conduct research studies using larger samples 
of teachers at different levels to check those hypotheses re- 
lated to teacher personality factors or attitudes toward the 
previous courses which they were teaching. It would also be 
useful to hold course materials constant and study personality 
variables in relationship to teachers* reactions to a new course. 

Finally, one kind of research study would prove useful 
both in curriculum development work and in curriculum implemen- 
tation. It would be useful to design three different sets of 
curriculum materials for one course, one tightly structured 
for the teacher and pupils, one loosely structured as are those 
from this Center, and one representing a position somewhere . . 
between the other two. One could then study the comparative 
effectiveness of these different curriculum models with differ- 
ent types of students and with teachers of differing personality 
structures. For example, does the more loosely or more tightly 
constructed curriculum design gain greater acceptance among 
teachers with relatively rigid personalities? Among teachers 
who have flexible personalities and an openness to new ideas? 

What degree of tightness of structure is most likely to bring 
•immediate and long range change in teaching strategies used by 
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each type of teacher? Similar studies made of courses focused 
upon the different social sciences or upon an integration of 
the social sciences might find that some social sciences or 
interdisciplinary courses lend themselves better to more loosely 
structured curriculum materials than do others. 



A curriculum center should not consider its task done 
once it has turned in a set of curriculum materials and a 
final report to the Office of Education, Nor should it focus 
entirely upon curriculum implementation and dissemination or 
upon research. Findings from further research studies should 
be used to make additional modifications in materials. Although 
this Center has developed a curricular framework to facilitate 
changes in the light of new developments in the world and in 
the social sciences and to make use of new materials which be- 
come available, the Center needs funds to revise materials from 
time to time to incorporate needed changes, A curriculum center, 
therefore, should continue operations after its initial task of 
development is completed. Although the University of Minnesota 
is providing limited funds for dissemination, any other work 
must be undertaken either by interested graduate students or 
staff members on their own time. To develop curriculum mater- 
ials unless more can be done with them after the developmental 
stage has been completed, seems a waste of staff effort and 
f lands. 
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SECTION I: INTRODUCTION 



This study was conducted as a part of the evaluation of 
curriculum materials developed by the Project Social Studies 
Curriculum Development Center at the University of Minnesota# 

The Center, established in 1962 under a contract with the United 
States Office of Education, has on its staff specialists in 
social studies education and representatives from each of the 
social sciences. For the initial period of its work the staff 
examined the nature and structure of the various social sciences, 
the relationships of values to the social sciences and the social 
studies, the implications of learning principles for curriculum 
development, and the role of skills in a social studies program# 
After this basic theoretical work had been completed, the staff 
established a framework for a new social studies curriculum for 
grades K-12 and developed materials for each new course# 

■ - vlhe curriculum materials which resulted from this effort 
have several distinctive characteristics: (l) they draw heavily 

from the behavioral sciences; (2) they place special emphasis 
upon the non-Western world; (3) important generalizations and 
key concepts from the social sciences are repeated several times 
at different grade levels through different topics, so that a 
spiral sequence is established; and (4) they place heavy empha- 
sis upon learning through the inquiry method# The staff of the 
.Center has prepared a number of materials, including resource 
units, teacher guides, and pupil materials for the various 
courses. 

The materials developed have been subjected to continuous 
though limited evaluation# Experts in various fields of educa- 
tion and social sciences have read and reacted to the materials 
prepared# Teachers using the materials have kept a daily log 
of their activities, submitting weekly reports evaluating the 
effectiveness of the materials and teaching procedures# Teachers 
have been visited each week by members of the staff of the Center,, 
and periodic grade level teacher workshops have been held. These 
types of feedback data are considered by the staff as a part of 
its program of formative evaluation and have proved to be im- 
mensely valuable in constructing and revising instructional 
materials# 



The staff realized that this limited program of evaluation 
is insufficient to determine the effectiveness of the curricu- 
lum and that a more formal evaluation was definitely needed# 

The broad scope of the Minnesota project and the lack of funds 
for evaluation made it necessary to be highly selective 'and to 
choose only one course to examine more closely. The materials 
selected for a thorough evaluation were those developed for the 
seventh grade course, "Man and Culture. 91 This course, which 
focuses upon the contemporary social system, represents a radical 
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change from the typical junior high school social studies course. 
Although the course draws heavily upon sociology and contains 
some comparative material from anthropology, it also uses con- 
cepts from other social sciences* The cognitive objectives in- 
clude the development of an understanding of such key concepts 
as culture, socialization, role, and social institution. Skills 
in locating, organizing and evaluating social science data and 
affective goals related to the social sciences are also major 
objectives of this course. Units studied during the year in- 
clude an introduction to social science, the physical basis of 
behavior, the family, tne behavior of groups and crowds, and 
problems of inter-group relations. A wide variety of reading 
materials and public opinion data are used throughout the 

course. The teaching procedures used are those which stress 
student-teacher interaction. 



This study, an evaluation of the effectiveness of the course, 
’’Man and Culture,” had two primary objectives. First, an attempt 
was made to assess the extent to which the materials in the course 
were effective in achieving the stated aims. Second, an attempt 
was made to discern the meanings attached by students to concepts 
from sociology and anthropology. Little information is available 
on the question of how students attach meaning to such concepts 
and whether these meanings are at all compatible with social 
science concepts as social scientists understand them. That is, 
research has not indicated whether students can learn accurate 
concepts from the social sciences of whether their limited back- 
ground makes concept acquisition and development extremely dif« 
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SECTION II: BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 



In 1916, the Committee on the Social Studies made recom- 
mendations regarding social studies education which, in several 
respects, had a pronounced effect upon the development of the 
field. According to Edgar Bruce Wesley, the report 

’’...gave currency and respectability to the 
phrase ’social studies. 9 It went far toward 
destroying the notion that school subjects 
must faithfully and fully reflect the scho- 
larly bodies of materials from which they 
are to be drawn. It did much to popularize 
the needs of pupils and to emphasize the 
desireability of providing for pupil growth 
rather than of merely storing up information 
for the future. ... And it had considerable 
effect in loosening the rigid control which , 
the colleges exercised over the high schools....” 1 
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A little appreciated aspect of the 1916 report was its 
attention to the "new" and emerging social sciences. The re- 
port discussed at length the need for a "sociological 11 use of 
history and created a new course, Problems of Democracy, which 
was to draw upon all the social sciences and enable a student 
to use the insights so gained to understand, appreciate, and 
perhaps even solve the crucial problems faced by American society. 
The committee also suggested strongly that programs must change 
as changes occur in society, 2 

Although the committee refused to align itself with a parti- 
cular course pattern, it did suggest a possible mode of structuring 
the social studies program, which, moderate adjustment, was widely 
adopted. One unintentioned function of the committee report, 
then, was to fix upon social studies a pattern of courses which 
remains the basic framework of instruction today. Currently, 
this 1916 pattern has come under attack. Its critics claim 
that new social forces demand new approaches and different ways 
of organizing social studies courses and that much of social 
studies education is out-of-date and irrelevant to the modern 
world* In short, they are saying that the admonition of the 
1916 group to " leep up with the times" has been ignored. 

Among the more crucial and repeated criticisms is the state- 
ment that social studies programs are loaded in favor of history 
and geography with an admixture of descriptive political science 
thrown in. Where topics related to the behavioral sciences are 
included, the critics suggest, they are handled inappropriately, 
with insufficient emphasis, and quite inaccurately. The current 
pattern, it is claimed, ignores the dramatic recent developments 
in anthropology, sociology, and economics 0 . The ultimate conclu- 
sion reached by such critics is that the present curriculum 
does not pay sufficient attention to the behavioral sciences, 
and consequently, cannot justifiably be called "social studies." 

The commentary about and criticisms of the social studies 
curriculum have made an impact upon developments in this field, 

A concern for the beaching of behavioral science is definitely 
one of the most easily identified dimensions of the "new" social 
studies (or the revolution in social studies as recent develop- 
ments are sometimes called). While generalizations about the 
future of behavioral science in schools must be made cautiously, 
the magnitude of the current activity suggests that these sciences 
of man will play a vital role as the substance of social studies 
classrooms* 

The effects and implications of the thrust of the behavioral 
sciences need careful examination. It is apparent that curricu- 
lum developers who wish to include the behavioral sciences in 
the curriculum must answer two major questions, however tenta- 
tively, regarding the role of these sciences in social science 
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education: (l) Should behavioral sciences be taught to elemen- 

tary and secondary school students? (2) Can students in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools learn data from the behavioral 
sciences? Or stated differently; At what ages do students 
begin to have the capacity to comprehend behavioral science 
concepts? 

Both questions are obviously important. If sizable groups 
of people believe and argue that behavioral science should be 

taught, then the social studies curriculum will have to be re- 
organized to allow for the inclusion of these "new” data. If 
the arguments for teaching behavioral science are won by its 
advocates, ’ AX is incumbent upon them to indicate where such 
data could b-. included with optimum effectiveness or at least 
to indicate the ages and grade levels where it is not appropriate. 
This latter consideration takes on special meaning when one 
realizes that most topics from behavioral science are presently 
crowded in upon the upper end of secondary schools in grades 11 
and 12 e With all the topics and disciplines demanding "space" 
in the social studies curriculum (the non-West, increased amounts 
of geography, and so on) it is obvious that no lasting solution 
can be forged by "dumping” all behavioral science learning in 
the last two or three years of secondary school. Broad stages 
in the development of children during which they can grasp rela- 
tively difficult ideas must be identified. The second question, 
then, appears as a test of Bruner 9 s often repeated suggestion 
that "...any subject can be taught effectively in some intel- * 
lectually honest form to any child at any stage of development." 

The first question cannot be answered by typical research 
means but demands instead a philosophical answer dependent 
largely upon how one views the purpose of social studies educa- 
tion. Answers to this question will vary as to opinions of 
how valuable or important behavioral science is in general 
education. Despite the nonempirical nature of the question, it 
is often answered by teachers and administrators in terms of 
the second question. That is, the claim is sometimes made 
that children cannot learn behavioral science and hence, it 
should not be taught. Of course, if it is demonstrated empiri- 
cally that children below college age are incapacitated by 
their limited experience and are, hence, unable to learn be- 
havioral science content, the first question becomes totally 
irrelevant. In view of the challenging concepts about what 
the children are able to learn that run through education to- 
day, however, it seems totally unlikely that children and 
adolescents are quite that innocent. It is entirely possible 
that behavioral science should not be taught in elementary and 
secondary schools; indeed, there are several strong arguments 
to this effect, but these arguments could not and should not 
be related to an implied negative answer to the second question* 
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That question is empirical in nature. Although the data 
are difficult to collect and analyze, the question has great 
significance for the future course of the social studies. The 
present study has dealt fundamentally with this second ques- 
tion, and attempts to get at, in a beginning fashion, some 
aspects of the question, what are the effects of behavioral 
sciences content as taught in the course "Man and Culture?" 

Course Evaluation 



The "Man and Culture" course is one attempt to develop in- 
structional materials designed to teach concepts from the be- 
havioral sciences. The staff contends that each such attempt 
needs to be subjected to careful evaluation. The evaluation 
procedure developed for this course took into account the re- 
cent literature regarding both the accumulated knowledge about 
when children are able to learn difficult concepts from the 
social sciences, and the current statements about how a course 
evaluation should be conducted. Much recent research has been 
related to the development and teaching of concepts. The Har- 
vard Cognition Studies by Bruner and his associates^ throw con- 
siderable light upon the ways in which adults learn new concepts. 
The results of these studies have greatly influenced the new 
curriculum innovations in the social studies and has stimulated 



research concerning the ability of children to learn social 
science concepts. The studies of Beaubier^, Cammarota^, Spodek? 
and Kaltsounis® would seem to indicate that children from the 
kindergarten to the sixth grade can understand work with a great 
deal more social studies content than they are often expected 
to do. 
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However, not all of the studies reported suggest that the 
content of the elementary social studies curriculum should be 
up-graded. Darrin9, studying how children learn economic con- 
cepts, concludes that effectiveness of teaching concepts varied 
directly with grade level. Mugged who tested 180 second 
graders, reports that her overall findings indicate that many 
children are not ready for a comprehensive study of foreign 
places and people. 

Most of the studies cited, though valuable, have limita- 
tions. Many of them represent a consideration of the status 
quo. That is, they indicate what concepts or level of generali- 
zation children have developed under present conditions and 
using existing materials. Spodek, and Darrin, whose studies 
involve the use of new materials, are extremely limited as to 
the sample of students and teachers and the period of time the 
materials were studied. In general, the research indicates 
that the broad question of whether young students can learn 
relatively sophisticated concepts from the social sciences is 
as yet open, although there is the strong possibility that 
teachers and curriculum developers have underestimated pupils’ 
abilities . . 



Contemporary curriculum developments have also altered 
substantially the old perceptions of what "evaluation" is and 
how it should be conducted# Before the national , large-scale 
curriculum developments began, evaluation consisted of attempts 

to assess how well individual students had grasped the essen- 
tial facts, ideas, and meanings contained in the instruction 

presented in a given class# Evaluation, then, was directed 

toward discovering what the students knew# 

What this point of view ignored and what escaped the atten- 
tion of most evaluators is that what was actually being tested 
was not the students 0 learning at all, but rather how well the 
students were able to give back the single answer which, accord-^ ^ 
ing to the adult evaluators, they were supposed to have learned# “ 

Since the large scale curriculum projects dealt with new 
ideas of what should be taught and charted new courses for stu- 
dents, new questions about the nature of the courses became cru- 
cial# How successful are these new materials? How may they be 
improved? and What are the effects of these materials on stu- 
dents? The differences between former and present modes of 
evaluation may appear rather subtle, but actually the differ- 
ences are quite profound# Formerly, evaluation seemed to focus 
almost exclusively upon assessing student performance; now the 
focus has shifted to include both material performance^ and the 
actual meanings attached by students to the verbal symools used 
in the course# 

Obviously, such a concept of evaluation demands more than 
the administration of pre and post tests and analysis of their 
results# The Project Social Studies staff used the contemporary 
research efforts and opinions regarding evaluation to develop 
what could be called an evaluation "system” with several signi-^ 
ficant features: (l) It centered on the evaluation of the curri- 

culum materials rather than an evaluation of students 0 performance 
alone; (2) It used several subjective modes of collecting and 
analyzing data; and (3) it attempted to discern how students 
actually "view” the subject matter with a minimum of the type 
of constraint present in the typical multiple-choice test# 

Essentially, the questions fell into two categories: How 

did the materials function with seventh graders; and What did 
students really learn about concepts in sociology? Such a 
focus for evaluation begs the question of how good the materials 
are compared with those in another course, but the staff feels 
that it provides a convenient early model for evaluating not 
only this course but other courses and would be useful to schools 
attempting to design and implement a new curriculum# As Scrivens 
has illustrated so well, a "summative" evaluation (a final assess- 
ment which should determine whether a certain course yields better 
pupil performance than another course) is an "inescapable obliga- 
tion" of those engaged in curriculum development, but a "formative 



evaluation (an assessment designed to improve the course and 
to answer related questions) is, in the view of the Center's 
staff a necessary pre-condition. 12 

With these precepts in mind the curriculum developers 
tried to evaluate the seventh grade course. The system can 
be described as possessing four components, each of which was 
designed to supplement the others and to provide data perti- 
nent to the objectives of the evaluation. 

1. Classroom Obs ervations . Since the curriculum mater- 
ials had been constructed away from the ’’raw 51 climate of the 
public schools, some mechanism was needed to assess the general 
responses of classes. This was accomplished by assigning a 
staff member to observe each of the teachers on a regular, 
rotating basis throughout the year. This procedure allowed 
the observer to check the anticipated reactions of classes 
against the observed responses, to discuss individual problems 
with teachers, and to make suggestions about teaching techniques. 

2. Feedback Forms . Teachers were asked to complete a 
standard form at the end of each week. The questions on the 
form were: 

1. Briefly describe the content covered during the 

week. (You may list the activities from the 
unit which were covered.) 

2. In your opinion which activities or procedures 
worked best? 

3# Which activities or procedures worked least well? 

4. Compared with what you would consider a typical 
or normal class reaction, how would you judge 

the reaction of your class to the materials 
covered this week? 

Enthusiastic Averag e Unenthusiastic 

5* What specific suggestions do you have for changes 
in the activities, procedures, or reading mater- 
ials you used during this week? (If you have con- 
structed worksheets, exercises, or other supple- 
mentary materials, please attach a copy of each 
to this form.) 

6. Use the space below to make any additional comments 
you feel are necessary. 

This procedure acted as a reciprocal constraint upon the observa- 
tions mentioned above. These forms were immensely valuable, also, 
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for they provided a steady now of teacher interpretation which 
was ”fed back* 1 into revision of materials. 

3 # Teacher Meetings . To obtain a third type of data about 
the materials, the Project staff brought the involved teachers 
together for five all-day sessions during the year. These meet- 
ings centered upon common problems in teaching the course, speci- 
fic suggestions for additional materials or revision, and means 
of evaluating the effectiveness of learning. Besides supplementing 
the data collected through observations and feedback forms, these 
meetings proved to be a powerful device to support the sometimes 
flagging spirits of the teachers. 

4. Tests . During the first two years of field testing, stu- 
dents were tested by teacher constructed instruments. Informa- 
tion from teachers concerning performance on these tests was 
taken into account in the revision of materials. 

During the summer of 1966, the present study was designed 
as an attempt to assess the broad impact of the course on stu- 
dents. Three tests were constructed, each one concerned with 
several major aspects of the course. (A complete description 
of these instruments is given in Section III of this report, 

and copies of each test are included in Appendix: A.) A con- 
trolled experiment was conducted in schools using the course. 

The staff views this experiment as the final activity in the 
formative evaluation of the course. 

SECTION III: DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Description of the ”Man and Culture* 1 Course 

The seventh grade course, M Man and Culture, produced by 
the Project Social Studies Curriculum Development Center at 
the University of Minnesota, focuses primarily upon the con- 
temporary social system. Units studied in the course include: 

1. Overview: Introduction to Human Behavior and Sociologi- 

cal Reasoning, 

2. Biological Basis of Human Behavior 

3. How We Become Human (socialization) 

4. The Family as an Example of a Primary Group and 
Social Institution© 

5. The School as an Example of Another Social Institu- 
tion (Includes study of bureaucracy. Some attention 
paid to other institutions.) 

6. Minority Group Problems 



The course has several important characteristics which are 
not readily apparent from this brief course outline# 

1# The '’course' 1 consists of resource units* now in their 
revision, books of readings, skills exercises, and additional 
supplementary materials including public opinion data# No 
attempt was made to prepare "textbooks” for the course# 

2# The course is "concept based." That is, the course 
seeks to make relevant to students a number of significant 
concepts from the social sciences, primarily from sociology , 
and to give students the ability to analyze social situations 
through the use of these concepts# The concepts stressed are 
those identified as part of the structure of. sociology such 
as culture, socialization, role, and social institution# 

3# Since neither text nor non-textual materials were 
available to teach sociology to seventh graders, the course 
developers made use of a wide variety of learning and teach- 
ing materials in constructing the curriculum materials used 
in the course. A particularly heavy stress was placed by the 
developers upon the use of appropriate adolescent literature# 

For example, Conrad Richter’s novel Light i n the Forest is 
used early in the course to show in part how human beings ac- 
quire a particular type of culture, and Esther Forbes’ Johnny 
Tremaine is used later in the course to indicate some of the 
contrasts and similarities between the social structures of 
colonial times and the present day, 

4 9 While not all of the teaching techniques could be 
described as "discovery," "induction," or "inquiry," the basic 
methodology used could be so classified# As often as seemed 
feasible, teachers were asked to lead their . students to follow 
a procedure which involved analyzing specific illustrations 
of social phenomena, making a general statement or conclusion 
which is illustrated by the phenomena being analyzed, and then 
applying and testing the general statement in new situations# 

Population 

The subjects for the investigation were from five high 
schools in the Minneapolis and suburban area - one junior high 
school each in Bloomington and Richfield, two junior high schools 
in Robbinsdale, (Robbinsdale and Hosterman) and the seventh 
grade classes at University High School, the laboratory school 
of the University of Minnesota# There were a total of twenty-, 
seven classes of seventh grade students involved in the investi- 
gation, eighteen experimental and nine control classes. Complete 
data were obtained for 699 students; 459 in experimental classes, 
and 240 in control classes. 

In every school, the students were assigned to social studies 
classes through the regular scheduling procedures of that school. 
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Although school administrators were requested to assign students 
to classes by random selection 9 other scheduling considerations 
made such a procedure impossible. 

Experimental teachers (those designated and trained by the 
Project staff to teach the ’’Man and Culture 5 ’ course) were 
assigned to classes by the regular procedures used to assign 
teachers to sections in each school. Each teacher taught the 
experimental materials to all of his classes. 

Control teachers and classes were chosen in the following 
manners the principal of each school was asked to designate 
the seventh grade teachers who were in his estimation of equal 
skill and experience to the experimental teacher in his school; 
from his list control teachers were randomly selected and, from 
among the classes to which they had been assigned, one was ran- 
domly selected as a control class. Two control classes were 
drawn from the seventh grade classes at Bloomington and the two 
Robbinsdale schools . Because two experimental teachers were 
teaching ’’Man and Culture 5 ' at Richfield, three control groups 
were drawn from the seventh grade there. 

Thus, experimental classes were those being taught the 
’’Man and Culture” course by an experimental teacher during the 
school year 1966-1967. There were experimental classes in all 
five schools. Control classes were those chosen randomly from 
among the social studies sections of teachers deemed equal in 
ability and experience to the experimental teachers. There 
were control classes in all schools but University High School, 
where all seventh grade students used the experimental course. 

In all cases, control teachers taught a course in United 
States history to their classes. Although there were variations 
in the course structure and the materials used, the courses taught 
to the various control groups were substantially the same. 

Instruments 



Appendix A contains copies of instructions and the tests 
given students for the Man and Culture Tests I and II, content 
and beliefs tests, respectively, plus the instructions and list 
of words for the Verbal Association Tests. 

Content Test (I ) 

The Content Test was constructed by members of the Project 
staff to assess students® understanding of the major concepts 
and generalizations presented in the “’Man and Culture” course. 

For each of the 58 questions, students selected from five choices 
the one answer they deemed correct or best. They responded on 
Digitek answer sheets so that the answer sheets could be easily 
scored by machine. 
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The test was divided into three sub-tests, each having 
items corresponding to particular emphases or units of study 
covered by the course. Twenty-nine items measured aspects 
of the socialization process and comprise the ’’socialization*' 
subtest. Fourteen items deal with institutions and comprise 
the "institutions" subtest. Fifteen items test content 
covered in the unit on "Minority Group Problems" and comprise 
the "problems" subtest. 

Values Test (II ) 

Since much of the content of "Man and Culture" is related 
to feelings, attitudes, and values, members of the research 
staff of this investigation constructed a Values Test designed 
to assess potential shifts in students® points of view during 
the time they were studying the course. The test consists of 
63 statements; subjects responded by marking one of five spaces 
on a "Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Disagree" scale. Shifts in 
attitude by subjects could thus be determined by comparing pre 
and post test patterns. 

■While the "Man and Culture" course is not designed to 
teach attitudes toward specific social issues, aspects of the 
course are intended to encourage students to develop certain 
general "human" values and to adopt a "social science" posture 
toward data. Thus, students are not told what their attitudes 
toward minorities must be, for example, but they are encouraged 
to believe in concepts like "equality of opportunity” and to 
accept cautiously and critically the conclusions of social 
scientists regarding the causes of certain types of behavior 
by minority group members. The course, then, could be seen 
as encouraging certain types of general value positions. 

Each of the items on the Values Test is intended to be 
a value statement which the course either encourages or dis- 
courages. For example, the course materials encourage agree- 
ment with Item 11 on the Values Test ("If a white man®s skin 
turned black, he would soon learn to behave like a Negro") 
while it discourages agreement with Item 4 ("White people are 
naturally superior to people of other races" (• Thus, a "score" 
on the test could be obtained by assigning higher numerical 
values to positions which the course encourages than to posi- 
tions which the course does not encourage. For each item, a 
determination was made as to whether a student who had inter- 
nalized what "Man and Culture" encouraged him to believe would 
strongly agree or strongly disagree and that end of the con- 
tinuum was assigned a value of five points. The next point 
on the continuum (either agree or disagree) was assigned a 
value of four points, and so on, until the farthest point on 
the continuum was reached and assigned a value of one. 



After the test had been constructed, it was submitted to 
other members of the Project staff for examination and criti- 
cism. One criticism of the test from the staff was that cer- 
tain items had a strong "content 11 orientatic 1 ; that is, they 
seemed to be conclusions which could be derived from what was 
taught in the course rather than statements which would re- 
veal more general value positions. 

The criticism was well taken. The term "values” is usually 
defined as a basic commitment to broad principles. Most of the 
items in the "Values Test” do not measure belief in such princi- 
ples, but are related instead to opinions about the behavior of 
people. To an extent, it could be argued that such opinions 
(or beliefs) as expressed by student responses on this test 
reveal basic value positions implicitly if not explicitly. 

Since pressures of time precluded an extensive debate of the 
various issues, the staff decided to proceed with the test 
as originally constructed, but, for analytical purposes, to 
divide the test items into two categories: items which were 

judged to be more related to general value orientation were 
placed in a "beliefs” subtest; items which were more related 
to the content of the course were placed in a "content” subtest. 

Verbal Association Tests 

Experimental and control subjects were given two verbal 
association tests, each containing the same twenty-four stimulus 
words, on pre and post occasions. These words wore chosen as 
representative of the subject-matter model around which the 
Project Social Studies curriculum materials were constructed. 
Each of the twenty- four words was placed on an IBM card so 
that each student received a computer randomized group of words. 
On both tests, then, students received a packet of twenty-four 
IBM cards upon which they responded with a word or a number. 

On the first test students responded by writing the first 
word that the printed stimulus word on the IBM card made them 
think of. On the second test students responded with a number 
between 1 and 7 according to how difficult they thought it 
would be for them to tell someone else the meaning of the 
stimulus words. The number 1 represented "extremely easy” 
and the number 7 represented "extremely difficult.” Numbers 
between 1 and 7 reprec anted ascending levels of difficulty. 

The association tests used in this experiment represent 
an atypical assessment of course materials. The basic idea 
underlying the tests is that the free responses of students 
to stimulus words are indicative of the relationships they 
understand for each word and reveal in part the way in which 
they "structure” the subject matter in a course. From an 
analysis of such responses and by comparing them with the 
responses of teachers to the same words, assessments could 
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be made of the ways in which the patterns of responses from 
the experimental groups resemble those from control groups 
and from teachers* 

M ethod of Analysis 

The purpose of the analysis was to describe the trends 
and differences in test results on the three measures used 
in the investigation so that a gross assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of the course materials could be obtained. Basically, 
comparisons were made between the experimental and control 
groups, between various subgroups of experimental and sub- 
groups of control classes, and among classes within each group. 

By these comparisons, it was possible to discern the contribu- 
tion of the course materials to the observed differences be- 
tween and among groups and subgroups. The function of the 
control groups in the investigation was to provide a measure 
of the degree to which maturation and other factors external 
to the experiment contributed to the observed differences on 
test results. 

Comparisons on the Content Test were made using analysis 
of variance. The null hypotheses being tested were that there 
were no significant differences between E and C groups in general 
and within pupil, sex, and ability level classifications, nor 
between classes of E and C teachers on the post administration 
of this test. For this analysis, it was assumed that there were 
no initial differences between the E and C groups as measured 
by the test,, This assumption, however, was also examined. 

On the Values Test the major concern was to determine 
whether there were any differences in the shifts that took 
place in the points of view of the pupils in E and C groups. 

This comparison concerning pre-post change was made for each 
item for E and C groups using chi-square to test the signifi- 
cance of the differences in response frequencies. Because the 
assumption of the X ^ test demands that the groups be indepen- 
dent, a comparison could not be made between the responses of 
the total groups for each item. Rather, experimental and con- 
trol groups were each divided randomly into two groups and one 
of each of these groups randomly selected to serve as a pre 
test control. To assure the complete reliability of theX ^ 
tests, a cross validation was conducted (the groups were re- 
versed and the same tests applied). The steps in this procedure 
were as follows: 

1. E group and C group divided by random procedure into 
E^, Eg, C^, Cg groups. 

w Ajr± k 

2. Y* test, applied in the following manner: 

Pre E^ v. Post Eg, and Pre v. Post Cg 



* 
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3* Gross validation - test applied as follows: 

Pre v. Post Ep and Pre C 2 v. Post 

Data obtained from the Values Test were also analyzed 
by means of analysis of variance. The null hypotheses tested 
were that no significant differences existed between groups 
and subgroups on the total scores obtained on the Values Test. 

The major purpose of the analysis of the verbal associa- 
tion data was to assess the changes in verbal behavior of the 
students in E and C groups from pre to post testing. To ob- 
tain this assessment, the data were analyzed nn s^'^ral ways. 
The percent of responses given in common to each pair of stimu- 
lus words was computed; this procedure yields an Intersection 
Coefficient, which is an index of the associative similarity 
of each pair. IC 9 s were obtained for relationships among E 
and C groups within pre and post tests and between pre and 
post test responses. 3b addition, response distributions 
(lists of responses to each of the stimulus words) were pre- 
pared for total E and C groups and for each class on pre and 
post tests. To analyze the difficulty of judgment data* the 
percentage of responses on the scale was computed for each 
word and for each group on the pre and post tests. This analy- 
sis permitted comparisons of the difficulty judgments between 

E and C groups and among the various words on the list. 

% 

The data collected from teachers regarding the structure 
of the stimulus words were analyzed by noting the degree to 
which teachers saw the same relationships between concept 
words and by obtaining a line count of these relationships. 
Intersection Coefficients were also computed for E teachers* 
responses. 

Since ability was likely to be a significant factor con- 
tributing to the observed differences between and among groups, 
a control on intelligence was necessary. Scores on the Lorge- 
Thorndike test were obtained for all subjects, and the total 
subject group was then divided into three intelligence sub- 
groups roughly equal in number. Standard procedures were fol- 
lowed in determining the IQ groupings. Thus, any major differ- 
ence in ability between E and C groups could be discerned and 
the effects of the course materials on varying intelligence 
levels determined. 

Limitations of the Study 

This study had several limitations, (l) The population 
was chosen and pupils were assigned to classes on bases other 
than random selection. (2) Because of the pressures of time 
and the lack of adequate funds, the Content and Values Tests 
were not subjected to rigid analysis to determine validity 
and reliability. (3) Teachers of experimental classes un- 
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doubtedly employed a wide variety of techniques with their stu- 
dents, Thus, determining the relative effectiveness of the 
course materials was complicated by the fact that teaching 
techniques may have been associated with observed differences. 

These limitations,, of course, place severe restrictions 
upon the inferences which might otherwise be based upon the 
results and conclusions of the study. Yet it should be empha- 
sized that the major purpose of the investigation was to gather 
information regarding the course and its impact on students 
who studied it. In the opinion of the investigators the limita- 
tions did not prevent the accomplishment of this purpose, 

SECTION IV: ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 

The analysis of the results obtained for each of the three 
tests will be presented and discussed in this section. Prior 
to this discussion, however, it is necessary to deal with the 
question of whether the two groups were homogeneous with respect 
to intelligence. If it became , evident that substantial differ- 
ences in ability existed between experimental and control groups, 
it would have been necessary to adjust for these differences 
through the use of different analytical tools than had been 
planned. 

The Lorge-Thorndike Verbal Intelligence Test with its 
high possible relationship with achievement was used as a measure 
of ability. Results on this test were obtained from the various 
schools involved. Because the score usually designated as an 
IQ score is a derived or standard score, it was evident that 
the use of raw score data would provide a more sensitive measure 
of intelligence, and the raw score data were used to compare 
groups on this variable. 

The means for the Lorge-Thorndike test for the various 
were as follows: Experimental boys, 51*82; experimental girls, 

53*60; total experimental group, 52*70; control boys, 50,51} 
control girls, 51*85; total control group, 51*20. Table 1 pre- 
sents the results of the analysis of variance used to test the 
hypotheses that no significant differences existed between 
treatment groups and between boys and girls and that there 
were no treatment by sex interactions 0 Although the means for 
the experimental group were higher than the control group means, 
the F-ratio obtained was not significant. Girls scored higher 
than boys in both groups, but these differences were not signi- 
ficant, Girls scored higher than boys in both groups, but these 
differences were not significant, nor was there interaction be- 
tween treatment and sex. Thus, the inference was drawn from 
these results that the groups were homogeneous in intelligence. 






TABLE 1 



Summary of Analysis of Variance for Scores on the 
Lorge-Thorndike Test for E and C Groups 



Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


Treatment 


1 


393.0430 


393.0430 


2.6118 


Sex 


1 


405.4588 


405.4588 


2.6943 


Treatment by Sex 


1 


8.0053 


8.0053 


.0532 


Error 


7^7 


112413.5695 


1504.8670 





A. The Man and Culture (Content) Test 

Descriptive data and results of the various tests of signi- 
ficance for the Content Test will be discussed in this section* 
The Content Test, a general assessment of the major goals of 
"Man and Culture," was subdivided for analytical purposes into 
three subtests (socialization, institution, and problems), each 
related to one of the primary emphases of the course* 

Table 2 presents summary data from pre and post testing 
for the several groups* As this table shows, the means for the 
E group and subgroups were slightly higher on the pre test than 
those for comparable groups among the C classes on the total 
test and two of the three subtests. The post test results re- 
veal decidedly higher means for the E group on the total test 
and all subtests, a result which was certainly anticipated. It 
is interesting to note that the C groups (boys, girls, and 
total group) made gains on all subtests and the total test 
from pre to post administration. 

Analysis of variance was carried out on the pre test data 
to determine whether significant differences existed within E 
and C groups on sex, teacher, sex by teacher Interactions, and 
intelligence* The results of the analyses (Table 3) revealed 
no differences for the E group on- sex and sex by teacher inter- 
action for the total test and the subtests; and no significant 
differences on any of the variables for the C group. Differ- 
ences significant at the .01 level wore obtained among 
teachers of E groups on all five measures. These results indi- 
cated that greater variability existed among E classes than G 
classes and suggest that similar differences might be expected 
on the post tests. 



TABLE 2 

Pre and Post Test Means on the Content Test and Subtests for E and C Groups. 



Group 








Means 










Social Sub. 
Pre Post 


Instit 

Pre 


e Sub. 
Post 


Prob. 

Pre 


Sub. 

Post 


Content Test 
Pre Post 


E Boys 
E Girls 


8.86 

9.33 


13.24 

14.65 


6.83 

7.32 


8.43 

9.02 


4.21 

4.61 


5.81 

6.l4 


19.90 

21.26 


27.48 

29.81 


Total E Group 


9.09 


13.95 


7.07 


8.73 


4.40 


5.98 


20.57 


28.65 


C Boys 
C Girls 


8.65 

9.18 


9.97 

11.03 


6.51 

7.00 


7.65 

7.86 


4.40 

4.66 


5.26 

5.27 


19.56 

20.84 


22.89 

24.17 


Total C Group 


8.92 


10.51 


6.76 


7.76 


4.54 


5.27 


20.22 


23.53 


Experimental 

Teachers 


#1 

Boys 

Girls 


11.1818 

9.8333 


18.6667 

13.1667 


9.0000 

7.5000 


11.0000 

8.1667 


5.0909 

4.1667 


8.5833 

6.1667 


25.2727 

21.5000 


38.2500 

27.5000 


Total Group 


10.7058 


16.8333 


8.4705 


10.6470 


4.7647 


7.7777 


23.9411 


34 , 6666 


#2 

Boys 

Girls 


9.8571 

9.7667 


14.2963 

15.5714 


7.1429 

7.7667 


9.0741 

9.3929 


5.0000 

4.7333 


6.4074 

6.6429 


22.0000 

22.2667 


29.7778 

31.6071 


Total Group 


9. 8103 


14.9454 


7.2931 


9.2363 


4.1723 


6.5272 


22.1425 


30.7090 


i?3 

Boys 

Girls 


9.3469 

10.2364 


14.1333 

15.8846 


7.7143 

7.7818 


8.9778 

9.4039 


4.7551 

5.0000 


5.6667 

5.8654 


21.8163 

23.0182 


28.7778 

31.1539 


Total Group 


9.8173 


15.0721 


7.7499 


9.2062 


4.8846 


5.7268 


22.4519 


30.0515 


#k 

Boys 

Girls 


9.4193 

9.2000 


12.5769 

13.7826 


7.2903 

7.4400 


9.4231 

9.2609 


4.0000 

4.4000 


5.5000 

6.1739 


20.7097 

21.0400 


27.5000 

29.2174 


Total Group 


9.3213 


13.1428 


7.3571 


9.3469 


4.1785 


5.8163 


20.8571 


28,3061 


#5 

Boys 

Girls 


7.5000 

7.8861 


11.5882 

12.7391 


5.6625 

6.4304 


7*3235 

8.2319 


3.4875 

3.9367 


5.2206 

5.4058 


16.6500 

18.2532 


24,1324 

26.3768 


Total Group 


7.6918 


12.6287 


6.0440 


7.7810 


3.7106 


5.3138 


17.4465 


25.2627 


#6 

Boys 

Girls 


8.3889 

10.7273 


14.2941 

17.2273 


7.1111 

8.4091 


8.4706 

10.3182 


4.1111 

6.1364 


7.4706 

8.5000 


19.6111 

25.2727 


30.2353 

36.0455 


Total Group 


9.6750 


15.9487 


7.8250 


9.5128 


5.2250 


8.0512 


22.7249 


33.5128 


# n 

Boys 

Girls 


9.5000 

10.0690 


12.5588 

15.1333 


6.7778 

7.4483 


7.7353 

8.8333 


4.4167 

4.6552 


5.1471 

6.0667 


20.6944 

22.1724 


25.4419 

30.0333 


Total Group 


9.7538 


13.7655 


7.0769 


8.2499 


4.5231 


5.5781 


21.3538 


27.5941 
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TABLE 2 Continued 



Group 


Social Sub. 
Pre Post 


Ins tit. 
Pre 


Sub. 

Post 


Prob. 

Pre 


Sub. Content Test 

Post Pre Post 


Control 

Teachers 
















#1 

Boys 

Girls 


8.8667 

9.6154 


11.8667 

12.0833 


6.5333 

7.81*62 


9.0667 

8.5000 


3.9333 

5.3077 


5.6667 19.3333 
5.4167 22.7692 


26.6000 

26.0000 


Total Group 


9.2143 


11.9629 


7. 1428 


8.81U8 


4.6428 


5.5555 20.9285 


26.3333 


#2 

Boys 

Girls 


8.4615 

9 . 615 k 


10.0714 

14.9167 


6.6154 

7.0714 


7.6429 

9.0000 


5.0000 

4.9286 


4.6429 20.0769 
6,1667 21.0714 


22.3571 

30.0833 


Total Group 


9.0598 


12.3076 


6.8518 


8.2692 


4.9629 


5.3461 20.5925 


25.9230 


#3 

Boys 

Girls 


8.5833 

9.1000 


10.5^55 

9.3500 


6.5000 

7.1000 


7.2727 

7.4500 


4.4l67 

4.3500 


5.6364 19.5000 
4,3000 20.5500 


23.4546 

21.1000 


Total Group 


8.9062 


9.7740 


6.8750 


7.3870 


4.3750 


4.7742 20.1562 


21.9355 


ffk 

Boys 

Girls 


. 8.8462 
9M67 


11.0000 

11.1000 


6.1539 

5.9167 


7.8000 

7.4000 


4.3846 

4.5833 


5.1000 19.3846 

4.0000 19.9167 


23.9000 

22.5000 


Total Group 


9.1200 


11.0500 


6.0U00 


7.6000 


4.4799 


4.5500 19.6400 


23.2000 


#5 

Boys 

Girls 


9.1667 

9.2000 


9.4615 

12.2000 


6.1*167 

7.4000 


7.4615 

8.2000 


5.1667 

4.6000 


5.6923 20.7500 
6.5000 21.2000 


22.6154 

26.9000 


Total Group 


9.1818 


10.6521 


6.8636 


7.7825 


4.9091 


6.0434 20,9545 


24.4783 


#6 

Boys 

Girls 


9.7500 

10.2857 


10.6429 

11.1111 


6.6875 

7.0714 


7. 6U29 
8.1111 


4.3750 

5.4286 


4.7857 20.8125 
5.5556 22.7857 


23.0714 

26.3333 


Total Group 


9.9999 


10.8261 


6.8666 


7.8261 


4 . 8666 


5.0869 21.7333 


24.4782 


#7 

Boys 

Girls 


8.0000 

10.6923 


9.5^55 

12.3333 


6.8182 

8.0000 


7.1818 

8.4167 


3.8182 

4.8462 


5.6364 18.6364 
5.5833 23.5385 


22.3636 

26.3333 


Total Group 


9.1*583 


10.1699 


7.1*583 


7.8260 


4.3750 


5.6086 21.2917 


24.4347 


#Q 

Boys 

Girls 


7.6875 

7.2222 


6.2333 

9.8750 


6.1875 

5.7778 


7.4000 

7.1250 


4.1250 

3.5000 


5.4000 18.0000 
5.5000 16.5000 


21.3333 

22.5000 


Total Group 


7.4411 


9.1290 


5.9706 


7.2580 


3.7941 


5.4516 17.2058 


21.9354 


#9 

Boys 

Girls 


8.3571 

8.8125 


8.3333 

8.8125 


6. 7143 
7.1875 


7.0833 

7.3125 


4.5000 

4.8750 


4.8333 19.5714 
5.1250 20.8750 


20.2500 

21.2500 


Total Group 


8.5999 


8.6071 


6.9666 


7.2142 


4.7000 


4.9999 20.2666 


20.8214 
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TABLE 3 



Summary of Analysis of Variance for Pre Test Scores 
on the Content Test and Subtests 
for E and C Groups 3 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Source of Variation 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


A, Socialization Subtest 
Sex 1 


10,1825? 


10.18257 


.92252 


Teacher 


6 


464.82703 


77.47117 


7.01873** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


63.45197 


10.57532 


.95810 


Error 


485 


5353.32080 


11.03777 




B* Institutions Subtest 
Sex 1 


6.89486 


6.89486 


1.23762 


Teacher 


6 


268.17010 


44.69501 


8.02270** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


31.91525 


5.31920 


.95479 


Elrror 


485 


2701.96934 


5.57107 




C* Problems Subtest 


Sex 


1 


7.50231 


7.50231 


1.84794 


Teacher 


6 


136.42938 


22.73823 


5.60080** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


40.44243 


6.74040 


1.66027 


Error 


485 


1969.01177 


4.05981 




D. Total Content Test 


Sex 


1 


73.20266 


73.20266 


1.93512 


Teacher 


6 


2355.28542 


392.54757 


10.37706** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


320.67594 


53.44599 


1.41285 


Error 


485 


18346.77928 


37.82841 




E. Intelligence 


Sex 


1 


4.22683 


4*22683 


.02859 


Teacher 


6 


106l4, 36460 


1769.06076 


11.96702** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


735.67188 


122.61198 


.82942 


Error 


485 


71696.59363 


147*82802 





ZkO 



CONTROL GROUP 



TABLE 3 (continued) 



Source of Variation 


DF 


SS 


MS 


A. 


Socialization Subtest 
Sex 1 


1.54821 


1.54821 




Teacher 


8 


119.18847 


14.89855 




Sex by Teacher 


8 


37.83402 


4.72925 




Error 


234 


2472.38868 


10.56576 


B. 


Institutions Subtest 
Sex 1 


1.67202 


1.67202 




Teacher 


8 


49.79318 


6.22414 




Sex by Teacher 


8 


19.23546 


2.40443 




Error 


234 


1405.00247 


6.00428 


C. 


Problems Subtest 
Sex 


1 


1.05000 


1.05000 




Teacher 


8 


31.26783 


3.90847 




Sex by Teacher 


8 


28.82195 


3.60274 




Error 


234 


948.16530 


4.05198 


D. 


Total Content Test 
Sex 


1 


12.68710 


12.68710 




Teacher 


8 


435.57679 


54.44709 




Sex by Teacher 


8 


187.29536 


23.41192 




Error 


234 


8931.53570 


38.16895 


E. 


Intelligence 

Sex 


1 


14.85952 


14.85952 




Teacher 


8 


1702.68735 


212.83591 




Sex by Teacher 


8 


297.18872 


37.14859 




Error 


234 


26874.93687 


114.85015 



F 



.14653 

1.41008 

<,44760 



.27847 

I.03662 

.40045 



.25913 

.96458 

.88913 



.33242 

1.42648 

.61338 



.12938 

1.85316 

.32345 



a 0n all tables in this report, significant differences at 
the .01 level of probability are noted with a double 
asterisk (**)? differences significant at the .05 level 
of probability are noted with a single asterisk (*) » 



An important consideration in the analysis of the pre 
test data was whether E and C groups differed significantly 
when their mean scores on the Content Test were compared. 

Table 4 presents the results of the analysis of variance com- 
paring E and C groups on the test and subtests. As the table 
shows, no differences were found between the means of E and C 
groups, and there were no interaction (treatment by sex) effects. 
Significant sex differences at the .01 level were found, however, 
on the institution subtest and the total test, with the F-ratio 
for the problem subtest significant at the .05 level and that 
for the socialization subtest extremely close to the .05 level 



of significance* As the table of means for this test shows 
(fable 2), girls scored higher than boys on the Content pre 
test, and the analysis of variance results presents the strong 
possibility that the differences between sexes are to be attri- 
buted to greater achievement among girls than to chance factors* 



TABLE 4 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Comparison for Pre Test 
Scores on the Content Test and Subtests 
for E and C Groups 



Source of Variation 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


A. Socialization Subtest 
Treatment 1 


5.7428 


5.7428 


.50212 


Sex 


1 


4-1,9177 


41.9177 


3.66503 


Treatment by Sex 


1 


.1393 


.1393 


.01218 


Error 


747 


8543.5998 


114.3721 




B. Institutions Subtest 
Treatment 1 


17.2933 


17.2933 


2.8734 


Sex 


i 


40.4112 


40.4112 


6.7145** 


Treatment by Sex 


1 


.0000 


. .0000 


.0000 


Error 


747 


4495.8136 


60.1849 




C* Problems Subtest 


Treatment 


1 


2.5727 


2.5727 


*6076 


Sex 


1 


18.0054 


18.0054 


4*2524* 


Treatment by Sex 


1 


.7762 


.7762 


.1835 


Error 


747 


3163.0766 


4.2343 




D. Total Content Test 


Treatment 


1 


24.5122 


14.5122 


.5959 


Sex 


1 


291.5476 


291.5476 


7.0876** 


Treatment by Sex 


1 


.2538 


.2538 


.0062 


Error 


747 


30727.5853 


41.1346 





To summarize the results of the analysis of the pre test 
scores on the Content Test, it is apparent that no significant 
differences existed between total E and C groups on the total 
test or subtests* If differences had existed between groups, 
modification would have been necessary in the plans for analyz- 
ing post test data* The significant differences were obtained 
among teachers of E classes and between sexes* These results 
indicated that more variability existed among E classes than 
C and that girls 9 achievement was higher than boys on this 
measure* 



The post test results for this measure were analyzed in 
the same manner as were the pre test scores. An analysis of 
variance was carried out to determine whether significant 
differences existed within E and G groups on several variables 
(sex, teacher, sex by teacher interaction) and between E and 
C groups on treatment, sex, and treatment by sex. 

Table 5 presents F-ratios for post test comparisons within 
E and C groups. Significant differences were found among E 
group teachers on all variables measured and for G group teachers 
on the socialization subtest* These results for the E group 
teachers could have been predicted from the pre test analysis 
which also indicated significant differences on all variables. 

The results for the C group teachers x^ere not consistent with 
the pre test results and indicated that some extraneous variable 
operated in regard to the socialization subtest. 

In addition, significant sex by teacher interaction effects 
were found in the E group on the institution subtest and total 
test, suggesting that a closer examination of the means for. 
boys and girls by teacher was appropriate. Figure 1 is a dia- 
gram of this interaction and shows the means by sex for each 
teacher on the two measures. This diagram indicates that the 
interaction effect is undoubtedly due to the data from Teacher 1 
where boys scored far higher than girls on both the total test 
and the subtest. For all other teachers, means for boys were 
lower than for girls. This effect may be due to the. fact. that 
boys with Teacher 1 were more intelligent than the girls. in 
the same class, or by a number of other factors. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that Teacher 1 was the only male 
teacher of E classes, a fact which could lead to speculation 
about the relationship of teacher-pupil sex identity to the 
achievement of boys and girls, 

TABLE 5 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for Post Test Scores 
on the Content Test and Subtests 
for E and C Groups 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Source of Variation 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


A. Socialization Subtest 








Sex 


1 


4-5.2378 


45.2378 


2.2861 


Teacher 


6 


813.654-1 


135.6090 


6.8530** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


240.7191 


40.1198 


2.0275 


Error 


445 


8805.7707 


19.7882 




B. Institutions and Subtest 








Sex 


1 


4.0018 


4.0018 


.7048 


Teacher 


6 


217.5001 


36.2500 


6.3846** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


78.1905 


13.0317 


2.2952* 


Error 


445 


2526.6062 


5*6777 
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TABLE 5 (continued).- 



EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

Source of Variation DF SS MS F 



C. Problems Subtest 



Sex 


1 


1.0612 


1.0612 


.2065 


Teacher 


6 


276.5255 


46.0875 


8.9686** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


L'Z * nfto 

/ • xvww 


7.1847 


1,3981 


Error 


445 


2286.754? 


5.1387 




D. Total Content Test 


Sex 


1 


95.1890 


95.1890 


1.5983 


Teacher 


6 


3084.6144 


514.1024 


8.6319** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


890.3691 


148.3948 


2.4916* 


Error 


445 26503.4294 


59.5582 





CONTROL GROUP 



Socialization Subtest 
Sex 1 


1.5744 


1.5744 


.1319 


Teacher 


8 


222.4645 


27. 8080 


2.3290* 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


173.6917 


27-7114 


1.8184 


Error 


214 


2555.1879 


11.9401 




Institutions Subtest 
Sex 1 


.3601 


.3601 


.0661 


Teacher 


8 


47.5001 


5.9375 


1.0966 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


23.6323 


2.9540 


.5415 


Error 


214 


1167.4706 


5.4554 




Problems Subtest 


Sex 


1 


•5833 


.5833 


.1199 


Teacher 


8 


33.9367 


4.2420 


.8720 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


41 .4061 


5.1757 


1.0639 


Error 


214 


1041.1038 


4.8649 




Total Content Test 


Sex 


1 


6.8572 


6.8572 


.1628 


Teacher 


8 


528.9284 


66.1160 


1.5699 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


506.1745 


63.2718 


1.5024 


Error 


214 


9012.3147 


42.1136 





An extremely important segment of the analysis of the 
post Content Test data was a comparison between E and C 
groups. Table 6 gives the analysis of variance summary for 
the comparison considering treatment, sex, IQ, and treatment 
by sex, treatment by IQ, sex by IQ, and treatment by sex by 
IQ interactions for the total test and subtests. In every 



case the E groups had by far the highest means. Significant 
differences on sex were found for the socialization subtest 
and the total test. There were also differences among IQ 
groups on all tests. This result was completely anticipated 
and simply indicated that higher IQ groups scored better on 
the test than did the lower IQ groups. 

The differences between treatment groups were expected, 
of course, since the variables were ones which measured what 
the E group had been taught. An interesting aspect of the 
results, however, are the exceptionally reliable F-ratios 
for the socialization subtest and the total test, which indi- 
cates that the content pertaining to socialization may have 
been taught more extensively and completely by the experimental 
teachers or that the content proved easier to learn than that 
for the institution and problems subtest (although the F-ratios 
for these tests were highly significant also). The sex differ- 
ences were not completely anticipated. Qn the pre test analy- 
sis, differences favoring girls were found on the institution 
and problems subtest but these differences were not present in 
the post test analysis. Sex differences were observed for 
the socialization subtest on the post analysis and for the 
total Content Test on both pre and post. Because the means 
for these variables were obtained by combining E and C sex 
groups, these results are not of major significance to this 
investigation. 

There were significant treatment by IQ interaction effects 
at the .01 level for the socialization subtests and the total 
test and significant sex by IQ effects at the .05 level for 
the institution subtest. Diagrams showing the relationship 
among the means for these groups are presented in Figure 2. . 

In the treatment by IQ interactions E groups for each intelli- 
gence level were higher than for the comparable level in the 
C groups with the differences increasing in magnitude from 
low to high intelligence group. The question, however, is 
whether the main effect (treatment differences, favoring the 
E group) is due to the relatively high differences between 
middle and high IQ groupings of E classes and comparable group- 
ings of C classes or to significant differences at all ability 
levels. To answer this question, an analysis was conducted 
contrasting the E-C means within IQ levels and using Scheffers 
criterion for post hoc tests to determine the statistical sig- 
nificance of the obtained F-ratios. The summary of this analy- 
sis is given in Table 6a. 

These results indicate that real differences favoring E 
classes exist between higher IQ levels on both variables and 
between lower IQ levels on the socialization subtest. 
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TABLE 6 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Comparing Post Test Scores on the 
Content Test and Subtests for E and C Groups. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F 


A. Socialization Suhtest 


Treatment 


1 


1515.5760 


1515.5760 


108.5791** 


Sex 


1 


159.5029 


159.5029 


11.4271** 


IQ 


2 


2266.7052 


1133.3526 


81.1958** 


Treatment hy Sex 


1 


2.0380 


2.0380 


.1460 


Treatment hy IQ 


2 


21*8.9579 


124.4789 


8 . 9179 ** 


Sex hy IQ 


2 


25 . 1*220 


12.7110 


.9106 


Treatment hy Sex hy IQ 2 


15.5873 


7.7936 


.5584 


Error 


669 


9338.0772 


13.9582 




B. Institutions Suhtest 


Treatment 


1 


121.5988 


121.5988 


27.3738** 


Sex 


1 


11.6212 


11.6212 


2.6161 


IQ 


2 


787.0830 


393.5415 


88.5925** 


Treatment hy Sex 


1 


2.3103 


2.3103 


.5201 


Treatment hy IQ 


2 


9.7097 


4.8548 


1.0929 


Sex hy IQ 


2 


3l*. 1*890 


17.2445 


3 . 8820 * 


Treatment hy Sex hy IQ 2 


20.8338 


10.4169 


2.3450 


Error 


669 


2971.8022 


4.4421 


C. Problems Suhtest 


Treatment 


1 


51.8015 


51.8015 


ll.6l4o** 


Sex 


1 


.7671 


.7671 


.1720 


IQ 


2 


587.0631 


293.5315 


60 . 7663 ** 


Treatment hy Sex 


1 


2.0991* 


2.0994 


.4707 


Treatment hy IQ 


2 


14.6970 


7.3485 


1.6476 


Sex hy IQ 


2 


16.3367 


8.1683 


1.2573 


Treatment hy Sex hy IQ 2 


821.3060 


410.6530 


1.8314 


Error 


669 


2983.8922 


4.4602 




D. Total Content Test 


Treatment 


1 


3266.6842 


3266.6842 


81 . 6558 ** 


Sex 


1 


286.0933 


286.0933 


7.1513** 


IQ 


2 


9756.3308 


4878.1654 


121 . 9372 ** 


Treatment hy Sex 


1 


19.3292 


19.3292 


.4832 


Treatment hy IQ 


2 


480.4726 


240.2363 


6.0051** 


Sex hy IQ ' 


2 


170.6613 


85.3306 


2.1330 


Treatment hy Sex hy IQ 


i 2 


68.1290 


34.0645 


.8515 


Error 


669 


26763.7100 


40.0055 
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TABLE 6a 



Summary of Post Hoc Analysic Comparing Scores 
of E and C Groups by Ability 



. F-Ratios 

Hi IQ Mid IQ Low IQ 



Socialization Subtest 81.90** 29.05** 11.62* 

Total Content Test 56.56** 24.30** 8.11 

The sex by IQ interaction noted for the institution subtest 
indicates that the main intelligence effect (that higher intelli- 
gence groups scored higher on this measure than lower groups) 
needs to be qualified and explained. As Figure 2 illustrates, 
the differences between high and middle intelligence groups 
for boys is relatively small, but there is a larger difference 
between these two groups and the lower intelligence group. 

The reverse situation is true for girls, with the middle and 
low group means being fairly close and the upper IQ level sub- 
stantially higher. Thus, this analysis revealed that the general 
IQ effects cn the achievement test were different for boys than 
for girls. 

Discussion of the Results of the Content Test Analysis . Several 
general statements can be made from the results of the analysis 
just described. 

1. The differences between E and C groups on the post 
test for treatment effects were expected, but the magnitude 
of these differences is worthy of note. Significant differ- 
ences for E groups were obtained for all subtests and the total 
test far above the .01 level. The results clearly indicate 
that the subject matter being taught to E groups was not a 
part of the common environment of E and C groups. Furthermore, 
the results justify the conclusion that 7th grade students can 
learn data, principles, and concepts from the behavioral sciences, 
at least as measured by the Content Test. 

2. Generally speaking, the E classes performed at a higher 
level than C classes within all three ability categories. How- 
ever, the general treatment difference must be attributed to 
the greater power of the course with higher intelligence groups. 
Simply stated, this indicates that the experimental materials 
did not seem to function as well with the lower intelligence 
level of the E classes. This conclusion, based upon the lack 
of significant differences between E and C classes in the lower 
intelligence range on the total test, may be qualified by the 
fact that the Scheffe criterion for post hoc tests is a very 
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conservative one, and, hence, the observed differences would 
have been significant had the tests been a part of the origi- 
nal analysis (i.e., not post hoc in nature). Nevertheless, 
the investigators prefer the more conservative criterion and 
conclude that the curriculum developers re-examine the course 
to insure the presence of readings, activities, and teaching 
techniques appropriate to lower IQ level students. 



3. The F-ratios for differences between E and C groups 
were consistently higher for the socialization variable, and, 
in descending order, for the institution and problems subtest. 
Variance on the socialization subtest, thus, obviously contri- 
buted more to the differences observed on the total test than 
did the variance for either of the other subtests. These re- 



sults may be attributed to one or more of several factors. 

The socialization subtest may have been a more sensitive 
measure than the other subtests, and, hence, possessed the 
capability of tapping more of the differences between and 
among groups. Or teachers may have stressed materials deal- 
ing with socialization to a greater extent than content deal- 
ing with institution and social problems. It may also be true 
that the content related to the socialization process was easier 
for students to learn than that dealing with problems or insti- 
tution. 'Which of these alternatives -constitutes the best explana- 
tion cannot be determined from the results of this study. The 
most viable tentative conclusion is to advise the curriculum 



center that materials for teaching socialization seem to func- 
tion better than those for teaching institutions and problems 
(although significant treatment effects were found for both of 
the latter variables as well). 



4. In general, the materials appeared to function equally 
well with both boys and girls. Scores for girls were in general 
higher than for boys, but not significantly so. 

5. Gains by the C groups from pre to post tests cannot 
be explained completely. While these gains were not subjected 
to statistical analysis, a general pattern of improvement is 
clear. The gains may be due entirely to chance, but it may 
also be possible that some of the content tested by this 
measure was present in the social studies courses taken by 
control groups. Or the gains may have been due to a matura- 
tion factor, which says simply that something in the environ- 
ment of 7th grade students is related to the Content Test. 



B. The Values Test 

Data from the Values Test were analyzed through the use 
of two statistical techniques. Chi-square values were obtained 
for all items on the test in the manner previously described. 
(See the Method of Analysis in Section III of this report.) 

This analysis determined whether students in E and C groups 
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respectively, responded in a significantly different fashion 
from pre to post tests* In addition the analysis of variance 
technique was used to assess differences in means between and 
among experimental and control groups* 

Results from the Chi-square Analysis * Chi-square values 
obtained for each group on each item were considered signifi- 
cant only when the value exceeded the critical level for both 
initial analysis and the cross validation* The values for 29 
of the 63 items on the test were found to be significant in 
both analyses; of this number 18 items were from the content 
subtest and 11 items from the beliefs subtest* 

2 Table 7 presents a summary description of the significant 
X values* Twenty- five of the significant values were found 
between E groups only, five between both E groups and C groups, 
and one between C groups only* These results indicate far 
greater changes on these items for the E group than the C 
group* 

TABLE ? 

2 

Summary of the Number of Items with Significant J( Values 
on Both Initial Analysis and Cross Validation 

Signif* X 2 for Signif* )C% for Signif. for 

E Group only C Group only Both E and C 

a Groups 



Content Subtest 


16 


0 


2 


Belief Subtest 


9 


1 


1 


Total 


25 


1 


3 



Since the test responses were in five categories, the^^ 
test permitted no inference regarding the direction of the 
change; that is, the test for significant differences does 
not allow the investigators to say that the changes were due 
to a shift in a certain direction, only that change occurred* 
Direction of change, though, can be determined by examination 
of the frequency distribution of responses on pre and post 
administrations for each item* Complete data for initial 
analysis and the cross validation for all items are presented 
in Appendix B* 

An examination of the distribution for those items on 
which significant Xr were obtained on both analyses reveals 
that the direction of the changes was toward the position sup- 
ported by the course materials in 28 of the 29 cases*. On item 

\ 60, for which the control group )£ 2 *s were significant, the 
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direction of the shift is not easily discernable although it 
seems to be toward the position supported in the course* Thus, 
the general shift in value positions noted were especially 
prominent within the E group and the direction of the changes 
were toward those positions supported by the course# 

The major value of analysis to this experiment was 
that it enabled curriculum developers and teachers using the 
course to examine the results of individual items and make 
adjustments in course materials and teaching procedures 
accordingly. Since space prohibits a complete analysis of 
all items for which significant results were obtained, six 
items with significant values were selected for discussion 
in this report# Table o presents the frequency distributions 
and values for each of these items. 

TABLE 8 

Response Distributions and )/ ^ Values for S 
Selected Items on the Values Test 



Response Categories 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Y * Value 


#1 Most people who 


end up in 


prison 


are 


just naturally bad people 


IA El Pre 


9 


45 


30 


102 


23 


26.8508** 


E2 Post 


2 


29 


27 


89 


62 




CV E2. Pre 


12 


49 


28 


102 


22 


22,3748** 


El Post 


8 


32 


26 


88 


59 




IA. Cl Pre 


3 


34 


19 


31 


12 


10.4104** 


C2 Post 


5 


15 


90 


43 


16 




CV C2 Pre 


4 


23 


18 


57 


13 


3.8605 


Cl Post 


2 


16 


17 


59 


21 




#2 Even if an Indian boy were brought up in the 


city he would 


probably be a better army 


scout 


than 


a white boy. 




IA El Pre 


9 


4l 


65 


72 


22 


30.1219** 


E2 Post 


7 


23 


37 


84 


58 




CV E2 Pre 


10 


41 


70 


78 


14 


27.1998** 


El Post 


11 


27 


56 


67 


52 




IA Cl Pre 


2 


18 


27 


39 


13 


1.5823 


C2 Post 


1 


17 


29 


34 


18 




CV C2 Pre 


6 


26 


30 


35 


17 


3.0753 


Cl Post 


3 


19 


31 


40 


22 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Response Categories 

1 2 3 4 5 X 2 Value, 



#4 White people are naturally superior to people of other races. 



IA 


El Pre 


5 


18 


35 


44 


107 


10.9699* 




E2 Post 


4 


9 


18 


48 


130 




CV 


E2 Pre 


7 


14 


53 


47 


92 


18.5270** 




El Post 


5 


8 


24 


49 


127 




IA 


Cl Pre 


0 


18 


15 


32 


34 


10.4713* 




C2 Post 


1 


6 


15 


27 


50 




CV 


C2 Pre 


4 


7 


26 


30 


48 


5.2447 




Cl Post 


1 


11 


18 


37 


58 




#5 


I usually act much 


the same no 


matter what 


situation I’m in® 


IA 


El Pre 


4 


28 


35 


109 


33 


28.9475** 




E2 Post 


2 


17 


31 


78 


81 




CV 


E2 Pre 


7 


44 


28 


98 


36 


28.6813** 




El Post 


5 


17 


28 


85 


78 




IA 


Cl Pre 


2 


15 


17 


50 


15 


7.0414 




C2 Post 


2 


6 


21 


45 


25 




CV 


C2 Pre 


3 


15 


11 


52 


34 


2.0263 




Cl Post 


1 


11 


13 


57 


33 




#46 I can’t help behaving as 


I do 


because my 


behavior was deter- 




mined before I was born. 












IA 


El Pre 


8 


15 


53 


70 


63 


28.2168** 




E2 Post 


3 


7 


32 


52 


115 




CV 


E2 Pre 


3 


16 


48 


83 


63 


34.6962** 




El Post 


7 


11 


31 


45 


119 




IA 


Cl Pre 


2 


8 


25 


36 


28 


1^2866 




C2 Post 


4 


9 


28 


31 


27 




CV 


C2 Pre 


3 


9 


21 


44 


38 


3 <.9754 




Cl Post 


6 


5 


18 


38 


48 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 









1 ' 


Response Categories 
2 3 4 


5 


Y 2 Value 


#60 


A woman’s 


place is in the home. 










IA 


El 


Pre 


28 


56 


47 


58 


20 


9,1654 




E2 


Post 


17 


39 


56 


67 


30 


CV 


E2 


Pre 


23 


64 


37 


70 


19 


13.4053** 




El 


Post 


24 


48 


39 


5 4 






IA 


Cl 


Pre 


17 


31 


14 


27 


9 


10.2879* 




C2 


Post 


23 


28 


11 


15 


22 




CV 


C2 


Pre 


21 


40 


10 


28 


16 


10.9866*' 




Cl 


Post 


20 


20 


18 


33 


24 





Items 1 and 4 were considered general value items in that, 
they were not specifically taught in the course materials* In 
both cases, the course materials were judged to encourage a 
strongly disagree response; that is the course encouraged stu- 
dents to strongly disagree with each statement,, On both items, 
the E group definitely moved toward the position supported by 
the course materials to a far greater extent than did the C 
group. 



Items 2, 5, and 46 are definitely related to the Man and 
Culture course in the sense that all deal with some aspect of 
the social nature of man’s behavior. On these items the course 
was also judged to encourage students to disagree with the 
statements.. Chi-square values for the E group were strikingly 
large while no values were significant for C groups. These 
results definitely indicate that the experimental materials 
functioned to build an awareness of the social basis of man’s 
behavior. 

Item 60 was related to the course in the sense that after 
a study of the modern family and the emancipation of women, 
students might well feel that the statement is not a truism. 
Thus the investigators felt that the course content would lead 
students to disagree with the statement, although the signifi- 
cance of the top^c to the course was slight. Apparently the 
course did not bring about the expected results since signifi- 
cant X 2 values were obtained for only the course validation 
with the E group while C group values were significant at the 
•05 level on both analyses with the precise direction of shift 
being in doubt. The lack of clarity of results for this item 
makes interpretation difficult; the only conclusions possible 
are that the course materials did not seem to produce changes 
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among the E groups and some extraneous factor served to change 
the responses of the C groups. 

Another major use of the ^ analysis is to examine the 
items for which significant values were not obtained, a pro- 
cedure which provides excellent feedback to course developers. 
Undoubtedly one of the reasons for lack of significant values 
might well be a vagueness and ambiguity in the items themselves 0 
Despite this factor, several items present rather perplexing 
results. Items 11 and 24 (If a white man’s skin turned black, 
he would soon learn to behave like a Negro, and People of dif- 
ferent races naturally act very differently) may have been 
misinterpreted by students. The phrases "behave like a Negro" 
in 11 and the word "naturally" in 24 may be subject to several 
interpretations. Yet the course materials place great empha- 
sis on the interaction between the physical and social environ- 
ments, but suggest that if different groups of people behave 
differently, the reason is not physical (i.e. natural, through 
the genes) but due substantially to learning. Thus, while 
the items may be unclear, there is nothing in the course which 
would lead a student to adopt a strong position in opposition 
to the general orientation of the course. Despite this fact, 

E students did not reveal by their responses on the post test 
to items 11, 24, and several others that they shared the point 
of view of the course. In fact, on several of the items (es- 
pecially item 11) they seemed to reject the position of the 
course by choosing a low proportion of positions encouraged 
by the course materials. 

Another procedure for examining the data to obtain feed- 
back is to obtain a measure of th® types of items for which 
significant ^ values were not obtained. Such a categoriza- 
tion revealed that of the 34 nonsignificant items, 19 were 
directly or indirectly related to the topic of institutions 
and minority problems. This analysis provided only a gross 
measure, but it did suggest that insufficient time may have 
been spent on these aspects of the course or that the content 
related to these topics is more difficult to learn. 

This relatively brief discussion by no means describes 
the complete and careful evaluation of results of the 2 
analysis, but a full presentation of these results is impos- 
sible in the limited space available. The items and the analy- 
sis discussed here serve as illustrations of the way these 
data may be used by members of the curriculum development 
team. 



Results of the Analysis of Variance . Scores from the 
Values Test were analyzed to test the hypotheses that no sig- 
nificant differences existed between E and C classes on the 
post test and subtests by treatment, sex, and treatment by 
sex interactions. The assumptions that homogeneity existed 
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between and among E and C groups were also tested in this 
analysis. 

Table 9 presents means on the Values Test for E and C 
groups and for various subgroups. This table shows that pre 
test means for E boys were higher than for C boys on both sub- 
tests and total tests while E girls were below C girls on two 
of the three categories. The post test results indicate that 
both E girls and boys made small raw score gains between ad- 
ministrations while the means for both C boys and girls declined* 

Analysis of variance was used to test the hypotheses that 
there were no differences within E classes and within C classes 
for sex and teacher and that there was no sex by teacher inter- 
action. Table 10 presents the results of these analyses. With- 
in the E classes, significant differences were found among 
teachers on all three variables and the sex by teacher inter- 
action effect was significant for the content subtest and total 
test. The former results indicated that real differences 
existed among classes of the seven E teachers. This main effect, 
however, must be qualified because of the interaction effect 
with the sex variable* Figure 3 presents a diagram of the E 
group means which contributed to the interaction effect* The 
diagram indicates that the teacher differences on both variables 
were not consistent; that is, there was wide variation on both 
content subtest and the total test between the means of boys 
and girls for the same teacher. Real differences, then, existed 
among E group teachers, but these differences were probably due 
to significantly better performance by boys in some instances 
and girls in others. 



TABLE 9 

Pre and Post Test Means on the Values Test and Subtests 

for E and C Groups 



Means 

Group Beliefs Subtest Content Subtest Values Test 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



E Boys 
E Girls 


70.79 

71.89 


71.4-3 

72.80 


143.23 

144,43 


147.44 

146.94 


214.02 

216.31 


218.87 

219.74 


Total E 
Group 


71.33 


72.10 


143.83 


147.19 


215.16 


219.30 


G Boys 
C Girls 


68.77 

72.78 


66.47 

69.40 


142.63 

143.93 


137.90 

140.39 


211.40 

216.71 


204.37 

209.72 


Total C 
Group 


70.88 


67.97 


143.32 


139.16 


214.19 


207.13 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



EXPERIMENTAL TEACHERS 



Group 


Beliefs 

Pre 


Subtest 

Post 


Means 
Content Subtest 
Pre Post 


Values Test 
Pre Post 


Boys 

Girls 


76.2143 

71.6667 


75.4167 

71.5000 


149.1429 

142.1667 


152.5833' 

151.2500 


225.3571 

213.8333 


228.0000 

222,7500 


#2 

Boys 

Girls 


71.8000 

70.9310 


73.9286 

73.3214 


145.6333 

143.0000 


153.4286 

150.9643 


217.4333 

213.9310 


227.3571 

224.285? 


#3 

Boys 

Girls 


75.0213 

73.6491 


75.0426 

77.3333 


148,6383 

147.1930 


153.3192 

151.2708 


223.6596 

220.8421 


228.3617 

228.6042 


#4 

Boys 

Girls 


71.3333 

72,4800 


72.7931 

73.8000 


142.7667 

143,2000 


148.3793 

148.4500 


214.1000 

215.6800 


221.1724 

222.2500 


#5 

Boys 

Girls 


66,6 203 
69.6310 


67.1231 

68.4706 


138.5949 

142.9286 


140.4462 

141,5000 


205.2152 

212.5595 


207.5692 

209.9706 


#6 

Boys 

Girls 


72,0000 

76,2000 


74.5000 

78.5217 


142,2222 

147.5200 


148.7222 

149.6087 


214.2222 

223.7200 


223.2222 

228.1304 


#7 

Boys 

Girls 


70.3947 

71.7241 


68.5758 

70.2581 


142.9474 

143,6207 


144.2727 

144,4839 


213.3421 

215.3448 


212.8485 

214.7419 


CONTROL TEACHERS 












#1 

Boys 

Girls 


71.0000 

74.7692 


69.2000 

68.0769 


145.4000 

145.1539 


143.8000 

144.4615 


216.4000 

219.9231 


213.0000 

212.5385 


#2 

Boys 

Girls 


68.8462 

73.4286 


65.1539 

72.7273 


142.0000 

145.2857 


136.3077 

147.4546 


210.8462 

218.7143 


20lo46l5 

220.1818 


#3 

Boys 

Girls 


69.5385 

70.0000 


67.0909 

67.7895 


143.0769 

138.9000 


139.5455 
140.631 6 


212.6154 

208.9000 


206.6364 

208.4211 


#4 

Boys 

Girls 


66.4167 

67.2308 


66.1539 

67.0000 


138.9167 

139.9231 


137.4615 

136,7500 


205.3333 

207,1539 


203.6154 

203.7500 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



Means 



Group 


Beliefs 


Subtest 


Content Subtest 


Values Test 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


#5 














Boys 


68.5333 


66.8000 


137.2667 


141.9000 


203.2000 


208.7000 


Girls 


75.6667 


74.4000 


142,7500 


144.4000 


218,4167 


218,8000 


#6 














Boys 


68.5333 


64.8333 


144.4000 


137.5556 


212.9333 


202.3889 


Girls 


75.8125 


66.9231 


145.1875 


137.7692 


221.0000 


204.6923 


#7 














Boys 


69.5455 


67.0000 


145 0 1818 


141.0000 


214.7273 


208.0000 


Girls 


72.9231 


72.7500 


144,2308 


143.5833 


217.1539 


216.3333 


#8 














Boys 


71.3125 


67.8462 


141.3750 


139.2308 


212,6875 


207.0769 


Girls 


73.2778 


70.9444 




140.5000 


217.7222 


211.4444 


#9 














Boys 


67.3571 


64.5000 


146.2857 


124.0833 


213.6429 


188,5833 


Girls 


72.6842 


66.3750 


149.1579 


131.3750 


221.8421 


197.7500 



Among the C group, sex differences were found on the be- 
liefs subtest. An examination of the means in Table 9 shows 
that the difference favored girls over boys. No other signi- 
ficant differences were found for the C group. 

Analysis of variance was also used to compare E and C 
groups on pre test results of the two subtests and the total 
Values Test. Table 11 presents the F-ratios obtained from these 
analyses. No differences were found on any of the variables 
between the scores of E and C groups, with the F-ratio in each 
case being less than one. Significant differences were found 
between boys and girls on the beliefs subtest and the total 
test, and, as Table 9 shows, these differences favored the 
girls. However, there was a significant treatment by sex 
interaction effect on the beliefs subtest. Figure 4 is a dia- 
gram of the means involved in the interaction. Means for E 
group girls and boys were closer together than means by sex 
in the control group. Thus, the significant sex differences 
noted on the beliefs subtest was caused primarily by the dif- 
ferences between C girls and C boys. 
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TABLE 10 



f-r 

V: 

I ' 



w- 

r — ' 
I • 



Summary of Analysis of Variance for Pre Test Scores on the 
Values Test and Subtests for E and C Groups. 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Source of Variation 



DP 



A. Beliefs Subtest 



B. 



C. 



CONTROL GROUP 

A. Beliefs Subtest 



B. 



C. 



3 

ERIC 



ss 



Sex 


1 


14. 02140 


14. 02140 


.25729 


Teacher 


6 


3058.74374 


509.79062 


9.35473** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


598.62766 


99.77127 


1.83082 


Error 


497 


27084.25956 


54.49549 


rtent Subtest 


Sex 


1 


.16752 


.16752 


.00180 


Teacher 


6 


3420.38101 


570.06350 


6.12385** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


1265.32301 


210.88716 


2.26543* 


Error 


497 


46265.29205 


93.08911 


;al Values Test 


Sex 


1 


11.12368 


11.12368 


.05084 


Teacher 


6 


12572.84970 


2095.47495 


9.57649** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


3559.56576 


589.26096 


2.71125* 


Error 


497 


108750.84810 


2188.1458 



Sex 


1 


228.7411 


228.7411 


3.9086 * 


Teacher 


8 


702.7928 


87.8491 


1.5011 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


517.6332 


64.7041 


1.1056 


Error 


244 


14279.6730 


58.5232 


rtent Subtest 


Sex 


1 


66.4953 


66.4953 


.7501 


Teacher 


8 


998.4190 


124.8023 


1.4078 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


475.1700 


59.3962 


.6700 


Error 


244 


21631.4551 


88.6535 


;al Values Test 


Sex 


1 


541.8957 


541.8957 


2.5097 


Teacher 


8 


3031.4553 


378.9319 


1.7549 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


1614.5524 


201.8190 


.9347 


Error 


244 


52685.2218 


215.9230 
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TABLE V. 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Comparing Pre Test Means 
on the Values Test and Subtests for E and C Groups 



Source of 



Variation 


DF 


SS 


MS . 


F 


A. 


Beliefs Subtest 










Treatment 


1 


55.1787 


55.1787 


.9137 




Sex 


1 


1128.6581 


1128.6581 


I8.6890** 




Treatment by Sex 1 


365.2^17 


365.2417 


6.0521 


l 


Error 


7 69 


46441.1395 


60.3915 




B. 


Content Subtest 










Treatment 


1 


51.7343 


51.7343 


.5302 




Sex 


1 


270.7009 


270.7009 


2.7738 




Treatment by 


' Sex 1 


.5113 


.5113 


.0052 




Error 


769 


75047.1587 


100.4647 




C* 


Total Values 


Test 










Treatment 


1 


213.7694 


213.7694 


.8953 




Sex 


1 


2504.8521 


2504.8521 


10.4910** 




Treatment by 


Sex 1 


393.3487 


393.3487 


1.6474 




Error 


769 


183608.8824 


238.0609 





In summary the analysis of variance for pre test data 
indicated that real differences existed among classes of E 
group teachers on all three variables but this generalization 
must be qualified by the interaction effect with sex noted 
on the content subtest and total test. Control group girls 
scored significantly higher than C group boys on the beliefs 
subtest, and this result was the major cause of significant 
sex differences noted when means on this variable were com- 
pared, No significant differences were found between the 
means of E and 0 groups on any variable* While differences 
existed within E and C groups, the total groups were apparently 
homogeneous on the pre test* 

The F-ratios obtained for post test analysis of the differ- 
ences within E and C groups are presented in Table 12. Teacher 
differences were found among E classes on the three tests, but 
the sex by teaoher interaction revealed by the pre test analyses 
for the content subtest and total test was not found in the 
post test data* No differences were found for the control 
groups on any of the tests; analysis of the pre test data had 
revealed differences between C boys and girls on the beliefs 
subtests but no such differences were found on the post test. 
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TABLE 12 



Summary of Analysis of Variance on Post Test Means 
on the Values Test and Subtests for 
E and G Groups 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Source of Variation DF SS MS F 



A. Beliefs Test 



Sex 


1 


56.7447. 


56.7447 


■9998 


Teacher 


6 


5528.3155 


921.3859 


16.2342** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


282.9798 


47.1633 


.8310 


.Error 


444 


25199.6129 


56.7558 


B. Content Subtest 
Sex 


1 


21.9631 


21.9631 


.1792 


Teacher 


6 


10179.6842 


1696.6i40 


13.8489** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


233,7572 


37.2929 


a 3044 


Error 


444 


54394.1459 


122.5093 


C. Total Values Test 


Sex 


1 


8.1052 


8.1052 


.0291 


Teacher 


6 


29693.6749 


4948 • 9458 


17.7951** 


Sex by Teacher 


6 


665.4005 


110.9000 


.3988 


Error 


444 


123479.6384 


278.1072 



CONTROL GROUP 



A. Beliefs Test 










Sex 


1 


24.1072 


24.1072 


.4000 


Teacher 


8 


487.6756 


60.9594 


1,0116 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


472.4608 


59.0576 


.9800 


Error 


222 


13378.0163 


60.2613 




B. Content Subtest 










Sex 


1 


364.5834 


364.5834 


2.5313 


Teacher 


8 


1555.3635 


194.4210 


1.3499 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


751.5452 


93.9431 


.6523 


Error 


222 


31974.1995 


144,0279 




C. Total Values Test 










Sex 


1 


576.1905 


576.1905 


1.8922 


Teacher 


8 


3133.9140 


391.7392 


1.2865 


Sex by Teacher 


8 


1893.9827 


236.7478 


,7775 


Error 


222 


67601.2997 


304.5103 




Table 13 presents the 


F-ratios obtained for the 


analysis 


of variance comparing E and C groups on the post test 


>. Signi- 


ficant differences favoring the E group were found on all thre< 


variables „ Since no 


differences were found on the analysis 



for the pre test data, these results indicate that the experi- 
mental materials effected significant differences on this measure* 
The analysis also revealed sex differences on the beliefs subtest 
and the total test. The sex differences in both cases favored 
girls over boys. 



TABLE 13 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Comparing Post Test Scores 
on the Values Test and Subtests 
for E and C Groups 



So urce of Variation 

— -■ — 

A. Beliefs Subtest 
Treatment 

Sex 

Treatment by Sex 
Error 

B. Content Subtest 
Treatment 

Sex 

Treatment by Sex 
Error 

C. Total Values Test 
Treatment 

Sex 

Treatment by Sex 
Error 



DF SS 



1 2762.4955 

1 7 19-9978 

1 92 * 5399 

695 45761*2293 



1 10261.4863 

1 149 o 2134 

1 339 06843 

695 102564*1327 



1 23672*4203 

1 1524.7517 

1 786.8190 

695 232362.1719 



MS F 



2762,4955 


41.9555* 


719,9978 


10.9350** 


92,5399 


1.4055 


65 o3434 


10261,4863 


69.5344** 


149,2134 


1.0111 


339,6343 


2.3018 


147.5742 


23672.4203 


70.8047** 


1524.7517 


4.5606* 


786.8190 


2.3534 ‘ 


334.3340 



Discussion of the Results of the Values Test Data Analysis . 
The Chi-square and analysis of variance for data from the Values 
Test permits several general conclusions s 

1* Despite the fact that chi-sqaare values were considered 
significant only if they met a highly reliable test, significant 
values were found for the E group on approximately one-half of 
the items in the test. Moreover, the direction of the changes 
from pre to post test were toward the position er. ’ouraged by 
the course materials. These results constitute overwhelming 
evidence that the course materials bad a great ir: : act upon the 
performance of the E group. 

2. While the number of significant changes on the content 
subtest was larger than on the other subtest, the proportion 
of total items to changes was approximately the same on both 
measures. Thus, the course materials were apparently effec- 
tive in producing the same relative changes on both subtests. 






3 # The chi-square analysis raised the question as to 
why students in E classes accepted certain ideas related to 
the social basis of man’s behavior but apparently rejected 
others. The reason for students’ rejection of the course 
position on certain items is difficult to determine, but 
several explanations are possible. As noted earlier, the 
items may have simply confused students. Another possibility 
is that students can accept the ideas related to socializa- 
tion at some levels but reject them when deep seated beliefs 
are threatened*, For example, students in the E groups dis- 
agreed readily with items 2 and 3 (see Table 8) which measure 
a belief in the social nature of much of man’s behavior. 

These results are consistent with- the position of the course. 
The situation presentedin those items, however, are rather re- 
mote from "real” life situations or issues. Other items which 
tested beliefs about race, which may be assumed to be more 
"real" and less remote, were not as readily accepted by stu- 
dents, Thus it may be easy for students to app'J.;. concepts 
related to the social basis of man’s behavior when situations 
are remote and simple, but more difficult for them to apply 
the same concepts to situations involving so-called "racial" 
differences. 

While the precise reasons for this apparent paradox are 
unclear, the situation has implications for both teachers of 
this course and developers of the material. Teachers should 
direct more effort at placing students in "social problems" 
situations which demand application of the principles related 
to the social basis of man’s behavior. Since the results of 
this study indicate that ideas presented in the socialization 
unit are not immediately transferred and applied to topics in 
minority group relations, teachers must be certain that all 
units are taugh£ fully and that principles taught early in 
the course are explicitly reemphasized later on. Developers 
of the course should examine the materials carefully to insure 
the presence of activities and data which lead to those prin- 
ciples. Specifically, these suggestions might be implemented 
by lessons in the Minority Groups unit which deal with the 
effects of life in a slum environment, the psychological damage 
inherent in racial discrimination, and so on, 

4. Results from the analysis of variance a r* interpreted 
as supporting the conclusions that the course mat vials produce 
greater changes on the Values Test among the E gv-vps and that 
the materials were generally effective in both cogent and be- 
lief areas, 

5« Generally speaking, the course materials were effective 
on this measure with both boys and girls. Sox differences which 
were revealed by the analysis favored girls over 1',/s, but the 
differences in each case were present on the pre test analysis 

.* • • ' * 
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as well as post* Three interaction effects involving perform- 
ance by sex were noted for the pre test, but these effects 
were not continued on the post test* There are several pos- 
sible explanations of these results, but the analysis did not 
suggest which one was most appropriate* 

G* The Verbal Association Tests 



As noted earlier, data from all subjects and from teachers 
were collected by means of verbal association measures. The 
major purpose of these tests was to obtain an index of the 
language habits among the major concepts taught in the course. 
Such an index can provide assessments of changes in verbal be- 
havior over time, of the ways in which students relate concepts 
which were important in the subject matter, and of the degree 
to which the relationships as seen by students are similar to 
the way in which teachers structure the subject* (A more com- 
plete description and theoretical discussion of verbal associa- 
tion techniques is contained in Technical Report No* 67-3 avail- 
able from the Minnesota National Laboratory. *3) 

The verbal association data from this investigation were 
analyzed in several ways. A chart showing the ''structure' 1 of 
sociology was prepared from data obtained from teachers. Inter- 
section Coefficients were obtained for all students groups in 
pre and post tests; the coefficients are the percentage of re- 
sponses in common for the same word in pre and post tests and 
the percentage of common responses for each pair of concept 
words on pre and post tests. Also, response distributions 
were obtained for all concept words on pre and post tests for 
each class and total E and C groups* These distributions per- 
mitted analysis of the responses to each word on both administra- 
tions* The limited space available in this report prevents a 
complete discussion of all of the data collected from students. 
Rather, the data from two E classes and one C class chosen at 
random will be discussed here. Further discussion of the bal- 
ance of the data and tables of word association norms will be 
presented in subsequent technical reports. 

The Data from Teachers . During the course of the investi- 
gation, E teachers were asked to draw a diagram of the ways in 
which they would structure the relationships among the 2^ con- 
cept words. These diagrams were examined, and a composite 
chart for the group was prepared. This diagram is presented 
in Figure 5* Single lines connecting concepts on the chart 
indicate that 50 to 99 percent of the teachers related the two 
words; double lines indicate that all teachers made that connec- 
tion. Figure 5> then, is an estimate of the teachers® psycho- 
logical structure of the discipline of sociology. 

Examination of Figure 5 reveals that teachers see two 
major clusters of concepts. One cluster focuses on concept 
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words related to the social basis of man’s behavior ( culture 
and soci a lization) , while the other , smaller cluster has biologi- 
cal at its core and consists of concepts related to the physi- 
cal basis of man’s behavior. Both major clusters are joined 
in the diagram by two linking concepts , human being and huma n 
behavior , suggesting that teachers see social and biological 
considerations as being related by these two concepts. 

Analysis of the data in Figure 5 revealed four categories 
of relationships based upon the frequency with which each con- 
cept was related to the others. Four concepts (c ultu re, social!- 
zation , role , and biological ) were linked to four or more other 
words. Two concepts ( expectations and valu es) v ere related to 
three other words, six concepts were relatecTto two others, and 
eleven were related to just one other concept, (One concept, 
theor y, was not connected to any of the others in more than 50 
percent of the cases,) 

An interesting aspect of the data in Figure 5 is its rela- 
tionship to words considered to be the most important to the 
course by its developers. During the previous year, developers 
of the course had ranked the concepts as to their importance 
in the subject matter model used in building materials, 14. The 
three most important concepts in that ranking were culture , 
socialization , and role , all of which were related to four or 
more words on the teacher diagram. Thus, it appears that 
teachers linked the most important words in the subject matter 
to more other words in the list of key concepts than was the 
case for words judged to be less important. 

The data from Figure 5 provide a rough framework for the 
analysis of data collected from students. That is to say, one 
might assume that the course materials would be filtered through 
teachers’ perceptions of the discipline and thus predict that 
the verbal behavior of students would change appreciably from 
pre to post testings for those concepts for which teachers saw 
a larger number of relationships * 

Students Responses , One analysis of data collected from 
students wa3 in terms of the similarity in the associative 
meaning of words. This analysis yielded an Intersection Co- 
efficient (IC) for each word on pre and post testing and for 
each pair of words in the concept list. 

Table shows the pre-post IC’s for each word for the 
two E classes and the one C class chosen for discussion. The 
figures in the table indicate the percentage of commonality 
in each class between pre and post tests. Low percentages 
denote great change, and generally speaking, one would expect 
a high rate of change for concepts which had been the object 
of teaching. 
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TABLE 14 



Intersection Coefficients Between Pre and Pest Test 
Responses to All 24 Concept Words for the 
Three Selected Classes 



Stimuli 


E i 


E 2 


C 


Biological 


19 


27 


38 


Communication 


62 


80 


42 


Culture 


05 


13 


ly 


Expectations 


10 


23 


12 


Explanation 


57 


37 


15 


Human Behavior 


33 


34 


38 


Human Beings 


05 


70 


58 


Identification 


43 


. 64 


48 


Instincts 


10 


20 


31 


Institution 


19 


37 


31 


Intelligence 


10 


60 


54 


Maturity 


43 


23 


35 


Heeds 


19 


45 


58 


Personality 


19 


27 


15 


Race 


29 


34 


35 


Reflexes 


24 


50 


31 


Role 


14 


37 


31 


Self 


71 


80 


62 


Social Contact 


19 


17 


15 


Social Control 


14 


27 


15 


Socialization 


00 


23 


27 


Society 


29 


54 


31 


Theory 


19 


3^ 


19 


Values 


24 


50 


23 


X 


25 


40 


33 



As the^table shows, the Ei class had the greatest rate 
of change (X - 25) , followed by C (33) and E2 (40) . In all 
three classes, there was great variation among concepts in 
terms of the degree of change » 

The relatively great change for the C class (greater than 
for the Eg class) was an unexpected result since the subject 
matter in this class was not directly related to the concepts. 
At present the amount of change must be attributed to unknown 
factors in the environment of these students, although the 
possibility exists that content from courses such as history 
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and general science overlapped with content from the "Man and 
Culture” course, and, hence, produced changes in C class re- 
sponses. 

To determine what relationships contributed to the changes 
in associative meanings among the three classes, the concepts 
for each class were ranked from high to low in terms of percent 
of common responses, and a rank order correlation was computed 
for each pair. The coefficient between E^ and Eg was 
(p C *05), for E, and C, ,29 (p ? .0 5), and for Eg an< * *70 
(p < .001) o Thus, the E« and C classes were similar in terms 
of the order in which responses changed, while the two E classes 
were less similar. 

Another aspect of this analysis was the degree to which 
common responses changed for the four concepts identified by 
the teachers as the ones which had the highest number of rela- 
tionships. Table l4a consists of data drawn from Table 14 and 
summarizes the IC 9 s for these four concepts. 

TABLE l4a 

Summary of the Pre-Post IC*s for the Selected Classes 

in the Four Key Concepts 



Concept 


Class 

El" 


Intersection 

\ 


Coefficients 

C 


Biological 


19 


27 


38 


Culture 


05 


13 


19 


Role 


14 


37 


31 


Socialization 


00 


23 _ 


_ . __2Z_ 


X 


9.5 


25 


29 



This summary shows changes of a high magnitude in all 
three classes with by far the greatest change in the E, class. 
The mean percent of change in these four concepts was greater 
in all cases than the mean change for all concepts. While 
changes within both E classes were greater than within the C 
class the difference is not sufficient to warrant a claim that 
E and C classes differed in this analysis. The results, then, 
were similar to those obtained from the rank order correlations 
previously discussed. 

Intersection Coefficients were also computed for the re- 
sponses in common among all possible pairs of the 24 concept 
words in both the pre and post test data. This analysis yields 
the degree to which two words have a common association meaning. 
Since many of the concepts derive their associative meaning from 
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TABLE 16 

Pe 5* e !J t ° f Responses in Common Among All Possible Pairs of the 
24 Concept Words for the E g Class on the Two Test Occasions 
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outside the subject matter and, hence, have meanings apart 
from those obtained from studying the course material, the 
percentage of responses in common was not expected to be 
large, and a percentage more than 10 was considered suffi- 
cient to warrant further analysis and discussion* 

Tables 15-17 present the results from this analysis* An 
inspection of the tables shows that the E^ class had only two 
pairs of words with more than 10 percent responses in common 
on the pre test and nine pairs of words over 10 percent on 
the post test. Of these nine pairs, five had more than 20 
percent common responses* The Eg class had five over 10 per- 
cent on the pre test and 13 on the post, while the C class 
had four on both occasions. Thus, the E groups increased 
appreciably in terms of the number of times responses to each 
pair of words was in common, indicating that the course "Man 
and Culture" elicits more common associations among the con- 
cepts stressed in the course* 

This conclusion is substantiated when the total frequency 
of common responses on the pre test is compared to the fre- 
quency on the post. The E^ class had a total frequency of 74 
on the pre test (that is, common responses were noted for 74 
pairs of words on the pre test) ; this number increased to 94 
on the post test. The E_ class had 88 common responses on 
the pre measure and 169 on the post. On the other hand, the 
C class had 107 on the pre test and 98 on the post test. 

The data presented in these tables can also be analyzed 
in terms of the concepts for which the teachers made a rela- 
tively large number of relationships (see Figure 5) • Theoreti- 
cally, the four concepts in this category (biological, culture * 
socialization * and role ) should have a relatively high ratio 
of connections to other concept words. Table 18 summarizes 
the pre post connections among these words, 

TABLE 18 

Summary of IC’s for Selected Classes on 
Four Key Concepts in the Course 



Class 





Pre 


E 1 

Post 


% 

Pre Post 


Pre 


C 

Post 


Biological 


10 


5 


7 


10 


9 


12 


Culture 


8 


15 


12 


17 


6 


13 


Role 


3 


7 


4 


17 


6 


3 


Socialization 


8 


9 


12 


20 


12 


11 



c 
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The Eg class made substantially more associations with 
the four key concepts on the post testing than on pre. The 
class also increased the number of associations, but only 
slightly more than did the C group. Thus, it appears that 
the common responses to these four concepts increased from 
pre to post but not consistently between the E groups. This 
result suggests that the increase may be more a function of 
the teacher’s perception than the course materials, but this 
contention could not be examined in the data at hand. 

It should be noted that in this analysis the changes ob- 
served for the E 2 class were greater relative to the other two 
classes than was true in analyses previously discussed. This 
outcome suggests that there was variability in the type of 
change among all three classes. That is, E^ changed substan- 
tially in several ways while Eg and C changed in other ways. 

At times, E. and Eg appear to nave similar change patterns 
while in other analyses. Eg and C are similar. It seems 
that variab3.es not related to the course materials affect 
the changes observed in all three classes. 

The analyses discussed above have examined solely the 
quantitative aspects of the verbal association data. These 
data can also be used to make judgments concerning the quality 
of the responses to items. In such an analysis the actual re- 
sponses of students are examined to determine whether the re- 
sponses of an E class or the total E group can be considered 
appropriate to the course taught to them. This qualitative 
analysis is especially useful in revision of the course mater- 
ials. 



The responses to the concepts socialization and self by 
the two E classes and the C class will serve as illustrations 
as to how a qualitative analysis can be conducted. The first 
concept was selected because of its high rate of change from 
pre to post in all three classes, while the second was chosen 
because of the relative lack of change in pre to post tests. 
Responses from pre and post testings were placed in one of 
three categories: definitely related to course material, 

moderately related, and extraneous. 

The results for the analysis of the responses to the con- 
cept socialization indicate that on the pre test, all three 
classes had a majority of responses extraneous to the subject 
matter. The same results were obtained for the C group on 
the post test, but both E groups had a majority of responses 
in the "definitely related" category on this administration. 

The E^ class, in fact, had over 90 percent of responses in 
this category. Thus, although the responses from all three 
groups to the concept socialization changed greatly from pre 
to post, it appears that the E group responses were in a direc- 
tion related to the course while the C group change was due 
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to substitutions in the extraneous category. The C group 
change, then, reflects experiences which altered the meanings 
of important concepts but not in ways consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the course. 

Different results were obtained for the concept self . 

On the pre test, all three classes had a majority of responses 
in the moderately course related category and this did not 
change on the post administration. Apparently, the course 
materials designed to teach this concept did not function to 
produce changes in responses to this word or the pattern of 
meanings given to the word by students on the pre measure 
was very similar to the meanings the course attempted to 
develop. 

The response distributions of all E and C groups revealed 
wide differences among the concept words. The distributions 
for some words contained a very large number of responses and 
could be described as ’’flat” distributions. The responses 
for other words were far more ’’peaked*’ in the sense that there 
were fewer responses to the concept words and, consequently, 
a high frequency for some words. 

Examination of these data suggested two hypotheses which 
will be tested in subsequent analysis: (l) words with ’’peaked” 

response distributions on the pre test will change less under 
the impact of the course materials than words with ’’flat” dis- 
tributions; and (2) teaching strategies which explicitly attack 
the responses with the greatest frequency on the pre test will 
be most conducive to bringing about appropriate changes in the 
response distributions on post testing. Verification of these 
hypotheses would indicate that teachers would be able to pre- 
dict the concepts which will be most difficult to change but 
which would be susceptible to change by explicit teaching tech- 
niques. 

In order to obtain some estimate of the perceived diffi- 
culty of the concepts, students were asked to judge how diffi- 
cult each concept would be to define and explain to another 
student. The data obtained from the difficulty judgment measure 
were categorized on the basis of whether students thought the 
words would be 'biff icult’,’” ’’moderately difficult,” or ’’easy” 
to define. Table 19 presents these data for three classes* 

Both E classes showed a general change toward the 15 diffi- 
cult” 1 end of the continuum, and the C group showed the same 
tendency to a lesser degree. The data for the four concepts 
designated by teachers as having many relationships were cate- 
gorized in the same fashion, but no clear pattern was revealed 
between E classes or E and C. These analyses, then, suggest 
that the course materials do not affect students’ perception 
of the difficulty of concepts in any consistent fashion. 
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TABLE 19 

Summary of Student Judgments About Word Difficulty 

~~ ~~ Class 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Easy 


51$ 


40$ 


49$ 


36 $ 


50 $ 


44$ 


Moderately Difficult 


2 6f> 


38$ 


33$ 


38 $ 


28$ 


3*1$ 


Difficult 


23$ 


22$ 


18$ 


26 $ 


22$ 


22$ 



Discussion of the Results of the Analyses of the Word Associ- 
ation Data * The major purpose of collecting word association 
was to acquire insights into the ways in which students structure 
material from the course# While the analyses described m this 
report dealt with only a small portion of the available data, 
they do permit several broad statements regarding the verbal 
behavior of E and C students* 

1* Although changes in E class responses generally tended 
to be greater than changes in C classes, the magnitude of the 
differences between the two was not large. This indicates 
that the response patterns of seventh grade students to con- 
cept words in sociology change over time regardless of stimu- 
lation from structured course materials. However, it is equally 
apparent that the response patterns of the G group were not 
entirely similar to those for the E classes. Thus, although 
factors in the C class environment produced changes, these 
changes were not consistently in the same direction as were 
B class changes, and the course materials had effects beyond 
those which would have occurred because of maturation, content 
from other social studies, and so on. 

2# The majority of differences in change patterns between 
the E classes and the C class can be attributed to the fact 
that the post test responses of the E groups were far more 
"list-related" than were the C class responses. Thus, one 
function of the course was to lead students to see more rela- 
tionships among the concepts on the list. It appears, there- 
fore, that students tend to "structure" sociology in terms of 
relationships among the concepts stressed in the course. 

3* Wide variations existed between the two E classes in 
terms of the magnitude of change for responses to words on the 
list, indicating that the course materials did not have a con- 
sistent and common impact for all E students. Quite possibly, 
specific changes in the response patterns of E classes were due 
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to the approaches of teachers to the course content rather 
than to the course materials themselves# 

SECTION V: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The basic purposes of this study were to assess the effects 
of a behavioral science course and to gain insights into the 
ways in which students develop a psychological structure for 
a behavioral science. Specific results of the study have been 
listed and described previously, and this section will discuss 
only the major conclusions related to the purposes of the in- 
vestigation# 

i# The course had very powerful effects on both boys 
and girls and, with some exceptions, on all intelligence levels, 
and c, Mian and Culture" can be classified as a successful endeavor# 
There can be little doubt that students are able to learn major 
ideas, principles, and concepts from sociology through the use 
of these materials, at least to the extent that such knowledge 
was measured by the instruments employed# True, the basis for 
this conclusion is a comparison made between classes which 
studied the course and those which did not# Nonetheless, it 
is perfectly obvious that the achievement of the E classes 
was due to the course and not to variables in the common en- 
vironment of all seventh graders. 

Consequently, there is no need to postpone behavioral 
science instruction until students reach late adolescence on 
the grounds that the material is too complex to permit under- 
standing to develop earlier. 

2. The study provided no significant information regard- 
ing the parts of the course which were most effective with 
students# The data indicated that content related to socializa- 
tion was learned most well by students, but the reasons for 
this were unclear. The best general conclusion is that all 
of the content from sociology, as represented by the course, 
can be learned by seventh grade students. 

3# Since legitimate questions were raised regarding the 
validity of the Values Test, one cannot conclude that the course 
alters the value system of those who study it. However, the 
magnitude of the difference between E and G classes on this 
measure again demonstrate the powerful effects of the course, 
even though the test may have measured cognitive rather than 
effective learning. 

4. The bulk of the word association data has yet to be 
analyzed completely and only the most tentative conclusions 
are possible regarding the ways in which students develop a 
psychological structure for sociology. Yet it seems clear 
that in the classes examined and reported in this study, one 
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effect of learning sociology was to see relationships between 
and among key concepts. The precise nature or the configura- 
tion of the links that developed between concepts may be more 
related to the way the teacher sees sociology than to the struc- 
ture implicit in the materials themselves.. 

5. The study also yielded information as to the ways in 
which the course could be improved which were not evident when 
feedback information was acquired from teachers and students* 

(a) While all intelligence levels were generally affected by 
the course, there is evidence that differences are not great 
between lower level E and C students. Course developers should 
give attention to building learning activities designed for 
lower ability students, (b) Exceptionally careful attention 
should be paid by teachers and developers to the problem re- 
vealed in the analysis of the Values Test. Specifically, the 
data suggest that students can use concepts related to the 
social basis of human behavior in situations unrelated to 
major societal problems, but that they have difficulty in 
using the same concepts in the interpretation of serious 
current issues, particularly those involving race. The "un- 
related" situations stressed in the course were included to 
provide a context for introducing the concepts. It would be 
unfortunate if teachers assumed that automatic transfer would 
take place when societal issues are confronted. The data, of 
course, only suggest that inadequate provision is made for 
using sociological knowledge in the analysis of truly vital 
concerns, but the mere suggestion is important enough to war- 
rant a reexamination of the materials and teaching strategies 
to insure that students are given the opportunity for such 
analysis. 

6. The changes noted within the C group (gains from pre 
to post on the Content Test, differences in verbal behavior 
from pre to post) indicate that some of the course content is 
present in the environment of all seventh grade students. 

These results may mean that seventh graders generally are be- 
coming more aware of their social environment as maturation 
occurs and that they are attempting to make "sense" out of it. 

As a result of this process they^'learn" some of the ideas 
from sociology* Theoretically at least, the existence of 
what could be termed sociological knowledge in the common en- 
vironment of seventh graders constitute a justification for 
teaching the course at this level, in that students are faced 
with the task of ordering and making sense out of the social 
world around them and this, after all, is what the course is 
designed to do. 

7. Typically, a research study generates a number of pro- 
vocative suggestions and directions for further investigations, 
and this one was certainly no exception. Literally, several 

dozen separate studies can be identified from among the broad 
« • • •» » 
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issues examined in the study. Rather than list specific pro- 
jects, several areas of needed research •will be presented* 

a# This study dealt with groups which had differ- 
ent school experiences and the basis for comparison was 
always those learnings to which only one group had been 
exposed* Research is needed which explores the learning 
"missed” by the E groups and learning assumed to be en- 
couraged in all social studies classes. For example, 
appropriate questions might be: What were the cc 
sequences of omitting U*S# history from the E group 
experience? Do real differences exist between E and C 
groups on the basis of learnings from U*S. history, or 
are such learnings present in the common environment of 
all students in seventh grade to the extent that real 
differences cannot be observed? What of achievement in 
skills areas? Is "Man and Culture" as effective as his- 
tory courses in providing for the teaching of critical 
thinking? 

b 0 Information is needed in the degree of retention 
of knowledge from sociology and the degree to which such 
knowledge when acquired in the seventh grade aids or hin- 
ders students* perceptions of the social world during 
later adolescence. 

c. Information is also needed on the ways in which 
students actually structure sociological knowledge, or, 
stated c'.fferently, on the degree to which such knowledge 
is verbal in nature or is internalized by students. This 
suggests more work on the affective results with more care- 
ful analysis of changes in attitudes and values. More 
research using the word association technique is also 
appropriate in this regard, and the need is clear for 
further analysis of the association data obtained in this 
study 0 Word association data should also be obtained 
from sociologists, and these data compared with those 
from teachers and students. 

The conclusions reached as a result of this study obviously 
constitute a gross rather than a refined analysis of the basic 
outcomes of teaching sociology to seventh graders. The study, 
however, was useful in that it provided a final stage in the 
formative evaluation of the "Man and Culture" course and estab- 
lished several benchmarks which could be helpful to persons 
concerned with teaching behavioral science in elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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APPENDIX A 



All students in the investigation were given the following 
tests: “Man and Culture Test I," the Content test? ,f Man and 

Culture Test II,” the Values test; and the "Test Booklet," 
containing instructions for the verbal association tests. 

On the Content and Values tests, students responded on Digi- 
tek answer sheets. On the Values test the choices were viewed 
as points on a continuum from M strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree. " By each item on the Content and Values test has 
been added a letter designation indicating within which sub- 
test the item was placed. On the Content test, the letter S 
designates items included in the socialization subtest; the 
letter I designates items included in the institutions subtest 
and the letter M designates items included in the minority 
group problems subtest. On the Values test, the letter B 
designates items included in the beliefs subtest, and the 
letter C designates items included in the content subtest. 

On the verbal association tests, students responded to con- 
cepts directly on the stimulus card. Concepts used for both 
tests were: 



Biological 
Communication 
Culture 
Expectations 
Explanations 
Human Behavior 
Human Beings 
Identification 



Instincts 

Institution 

Intelligence 

Maturity 

Needs 

Personality 

Race 

Refle xes 



Role 

Self 

Social Contact 

Social Control 

Socialization 

Society 

Theory 

Values 



Appendix A 

MAN AND CULTURE - TEST I 



To the student : The answers you give will not be used by your 
teacher in giving you a grade* Please try to do your best on 
this test, but do not worry if you do not know the answers. 



Answer Sheet : On your desk is an answer sheet. Fill in the 

blanks at the side beginning with school. Fill in your teacher’s 
last name in the space marked "INSTRUCTOR 51 . Fill in your class 
hour in the space marked "GRADE". In the space marked 5, TEST", 
put a number 1. Turn to the blanks for your name. Read the 
instructions and print your name, last name first. Fill in 
the grid below your name. Now look at the answer spaces. 

Remember that the numbers do not go all the way from the top 
to the bottom of the page. They go from 1 to 5 and then up 
to the sec one column for 6 through 10 and so on. 



Directions : For each of the questions on this test five answers 

are given. Choose the one answer you think is correct or best. 
Find the space on the answer sheet that has the same number as 
the question you are answering. Carefully blacken in all of 
the space for the number of the answer that you have decided 
is the best answer to the question. If you should decide to 
change an answer, be sure that you completely erase your first 
choice. 



EXAMPLE A: The President of the United States is 



1) John F. Kennedy 1 

2) Lyndon B. Johnson 

3) Abraham Lincoln 

4) Hubert H. Humphrey 

5) John Lennon 




EXAMPLE B: (Do this example together in class): 



You live 



1) in the United States 

2) in Minnesota 

3) on the Earth 

4) on the North American 

5) all of the above 



II 

Continent 



3 




5 



NOTE : Many of the questions in this test are like Example B. 
They have choices which say "all of the above" or "none of 
the above." You will have to read all possible answers to 
each question very carefully. Work quickly. Answer all 
questions. 
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(The letters in parentheses before each item denote whether 
that item was included in the socialization subtest (S), the 
institutions subtest (I), or the minority problems subtest (M) „) 

(S) 1. You can tell a person’s race by: 

1) the way he behaves 

2) his fingerprints 

3) the country that his ancestors came from 

4) his religion 

5) none of the above 

(S) 2. All normal human beings have an erect posture, free 

moving arms and hands, focusing eyes, the ability 
to learn how to think, and the power of speecho 
These facts would tend to prove that: 

1) all human beings are physically alike 

2) some races are different than others 

3) all human beings are physically more alike than 
they are different 

4) men are better than animals 

5) all of the above 

(S) 3* John tried to run away when he was attacked by a group 

of boys who were much larger than he was. Running 
away in this situation is: 

1) an instinct 

2) a reflex 

3) learned behavior 

4) an unusual reaction 

5) none of the above 

(S) 4* As far as their basic inherited physical character- 

istics are concerned: 

1) American Indians are more like Orientals than they 
are like white people 

2) Negroes are very different from Eskimos 

3) Europeans are more like Americans than they are 
like Arabs 

4) Europeans and Indians are more alike than they are 
different 

5) Baboons are more like human beings than they are 
like other large apes. 
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Which of the following statements does not express 
a value ? 

1) God is good 

2) love your neighbor 

3) work hard 

4) cities are dirty 

5) buildings are tall 

Families can be found everywhere in the world. How- 
ever, the ways people live and act in families differ 
from one society to another. Families everywhere in- 
clude s 

1) a mother, a father, and children 

2) a group of related people who depend on one another 

3) a group of people who have the same ancestors 

4) a group of people who live together 

5) none of the above 

During the early l800°s Mary was captured by Indians 
when she was only one year old. She was adopted into 
an Indian family and raised with the other children 
in the family. When Mary became an adult she probably: 

1) waited for her chance to run away and rejoin her 
real parents 

2) was very unhappy because she remembered the civilized 
life that she had had as a baby 

3) married a young Indian brave and lived like any 
other Indian woman of the tribe 

4) tried to raise her children to respect and like 
the white men 

5) became a spy for the white troops who were fight- 
ing against the Indians 

Which of the following happenings would probably not 
affect the daily lives of most American families? 

1) if the father lost his job 

2) if the parents were divorced 

3) if a new baby was born into the family 

4) if the grandmother died 

5) if the little brother became completely paralysed 



(I) 9* Mr, and Mrs, Jones have a two year old son named Johnny, 

When a new baby is born into this family? 

1) Mrs, Jones will have new responsibilities 

2) Johnny will have to learn how to handle a small baby 

3) Mr 0 Jones will have to divide his time at home be- 
tween his two children 

4) Gramma and Grampa will have to remember to buy pre- 
sents for both children 

5) All of the above 

(S) i0„ Americans drink a lot of milk, while Chinese drink very 
little milk. This statement proves that: 

1) Chinese are not as healthy as Americans 

2) cows cannot survive in China 

3) Americans have better knowledge of health than 
Chinese 

4) people who eat a lot of rice do not have to drink 
milk in order to be healthy 

5) none of the above 

(I) 11, Tony Oliva and Sam Mele are members of the Minnesota 
Twins, They both can be seen at games, yet their be- 
havior at games is different, What is the best explana- 
tion of this difference in behavior? 

1) their salaries are different 

2) their roles are different 

3) one is more highly skilled than the other 

4) one is more necessary to the team than the other 

5) all of the above 

(S) 12* Bill practices piano very hard because he wants to 
become just like his father who is a famous concert 
pianist. This is an example of; 

1) identification 

2) institutionalization 

3) inheritance _ 

4) all of the above 

5) none of the above 

(S) 13 o In the situation described in question #12, Bill is: 

1) learning a role 

2) becoming socialized 

3) learning some values 

4) all of the above 

5) none of the above 
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(S) l4<> When social scientists talk about the '’white 59 race and 
the "yellow” race they mean that: 

1) Americans and Chinese are very different from one 
another 

2) race is a very good way of telling one person from 
another 

3) white people and yellow people will usually behave 
differently 

4) some people have white skin and some people have 
yellow skin 

5) people tend to inherit their behavior and their 
skin coloring 

(M) 15* Suppose that you are a member of a group of Earthlings 
living among the Martians* Even though there are no 
physical or mental differences between Earthlings and 
Martians, the Martians discriminate against your group. 
'What would be the most important f irst step if you 
wanted to bring an end to discrimination? 

1) I would make sure all Earthlings became educated to 
understand the Martian way of life 

2) I would convince the other EarthJLings to take pride 
in the fact that we are just &.=* good as the- Martians 

3) I would go to the Martian leaders and explain to 
them the unfairness of discrimination 

4) I would try to convince the Martians that I was just 
as smart as they are 

5) I would organize riots to impress the Martians with 
the power and anger of the Earthlings 

(M) l6 c The Martian government is very similar to that of the 
United States. You Earthlings want to be sure that 
you will be treated equally and fairly by the police 
and the courts* The best way to do this would be to; 

1) riot every time an Earthling is mistreated by the 
police or courts 

2) make sure all Earthlings are educated to know what 
their rights are 

3) get the right to vote and vote for officials who 
will make sure Earthlings are treated fairly 

4) get the right to have responsible and well paid jobs 

5) move into communities where only Earthlings live 



(M) 17* John moved from Minneapolis , Minnesota 9 to Birming- 
ham, Alabama three years ago* John’s best friends, 

Bill and Nick, have lived in Birmingham all of their 
lives. All three boys are going to attend a racially 
integrated school for the first time this fall. John’s 
parents tell him that he should be helpful and friendly 
to the few Negro students who will be in his class. 
However, John knows that Bill and Nick do not like 
Negroes and that they will never be friendly to the 
new students. What is probably the best prediction 
about how John will act toward the Negro students? 

1) he will ignore them because he does not want to 
anger his friends 

2) he will be friendly toward them, even though it 
may mean that Nick and Bill will bo longer be his 
friends 

3) he will try to go to a new school where he can 
avoid the whole problem and meet new friends 

4) he will tell his parents that he agrees with his 
friends and cannot be friendly to Negroes 

5) he will try to avoid going to school, altogether 

(M) 18. In the situation described for question 17, Nick and 
Bill probably learned their attitudes toward Negroes 
from: 

1) their parents 

2) their friends 

3) their experience with Negroes 

4) watching how adults behave toward Negroes 

5) all of the above 

(S) 19« Joe Smith and Nick Krushenski are growing up in differ- 
ent countries. We can safely predict that: 

1) they will learn to enjoy sports 

2) they will learn to have different religious beliefs 

3) Joe will get a better education 

4) their actions will depend in part on how their 
parents treat them 

5) they will learn to speak and think in different 
languages 
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(I) 20. Bill Jones is almost always courteous and friendly 

at school© However, last week he was part of a group 
of boys who made fun of a crippled boy© Probably 
the best explanation of Bill's behavior is that he! 

1) thinks crippled people are inferior 

2) learned to behave this way at home 

3) was influenced by the other boys 

4) has an instinctive reaction against crippled people 

5) has never had a friend who was crippled 

(I) 21© A school band is not an example of: 

1) an institution 

2) a cluster of roles 

3) a hierarchy of authority 

4) a group of equal individuals 

5) a society 

(I) 22 © Mary Smith was sent to the assistant principal's 

office because she knew who set off the fire alarm© 

She tearfully refused to tell on the person© The 
best explanation of her refusal to tell on the re- 
sponsible person is that: 

1) she was afraid that she would be punished by the 
school 

2) she was afraid of what the students might think 
and do if she told 

3) she didn't like the assistant principal 

4) she was afraid of what her parents might say if 
she told 

5) she was just naturally an uncooperative person 
/ «* •• 

* t* 

(I) 23. We behave the way we do in school because: 

1) of the rules that are made by the teachers and 
principal 

2) we will get in trouble if we don't behave as we do 

3) of the influence of our friends and other students 

4) our parents expect us to behave as we do 

5) all of the above 

(M) 24* If you know that a person is prejucided against Orientals 

y°ur best prediction would be that he wills 

1) almost always discriminate against Orientals 

2) not allow his children to go to schools Orientals 
attend 

3) dislike Orientals when he has to associate with them 

4) not live in a city where a high percentage of the 
population is Oriental 

5) join an organization that takes violent action 
against Orientals 



(M) 25. Which of the following would be best for preventing 

the development of prejudice? 

1) some Negro teachers in every grade school 

2) Negro and white children playing together at public 
playgrounds 

3) pleasant Negro baby sitters for white children 

4) encouraging white children to read stories about 
famous Negroes 

(M) 26. If all job discrimination against Negroes were to 

end immediately we would expect to find that in a 
year or two ? 

1) about 10$ of all professional people and managers 
would be Negroes because Negroes are about 10$ of 
the total population 

2) there would no longer be any discrimination or 
prejudice because Negroes and white would get 
to know one? another as they worked together 

3) there would be little change in the numbers and 
percentages of Negroes in important job positions 

4) civil rights organizations would become less im- 
portant because they would have accomplished their 
major goal 

(S) 27# Jack and Jull were brought up the forest by a wolf. 

Jack and Jill are; 

1) as human as any other people 

2) wolves because they bark and howl instead of speaking 

3) not human because they do not behave like human 
beings 

4) not human because they do not have a complex langu- 
age 

5) not human because they cannot stand upright 

(S) 18. In order for Jack and Jill to become more like people 

they will have to: 

1) learn the ideas and beliefs of some human society 

2) be sent to a special school to learn how to behave 

3) get to know some human children 

4) go back and live with their real parents 

5) this question doesn*t make sense because they can 
never become like other people 
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